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PREFACE 



In this Handbook the Editor has endeavoured to give a concise 
and practical account of the various approaches to Italy ; to 
describe every town of importance which the traveller will visit 
in Northern Italy; to point out the various changes which 
have been made in consequence of the recent extensions of the 

. railway system ; to show how the principal places of interest 
may be visited to the best advantage ; ^d to supply such 
general information as will be useful to the traveller. 

The Editor has not attempted to describe ruerything in 
Italy, but to call attention to everything that is really im- 
portant and interesting. Whenevei; he could find an apt 
quotation from apy well-known author, especially with refer- 
ence to works of art, he has not scrupled to avail himself 
of such assistance, believing that it will add to the value and 
interest of the book. 
Special attention has been given to make this Handbook as 

^ simple in its arrangement as possible; and to print it so 
that it may be readable. Guide-books, however good, are 
comparatively worthless unless the information sought can be 
found without difficulty, and can be read while walking, or 
travelling in the railway carriage. This book has been 
printed, therefore, in clear, legible type, with all objects of 
interest marked conspicuously, so as readily to arrest the 
eye. At a glance any remaxka\Ae pKctoxt^, tot t;TaxK^^> ^>J^ 
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the name of the artist and the number in the gallery, can 
be ascertained without having to search for it in a crowded 
page of small print, as is too frequently the case in guide- 
books. 

The present volume terminates at Florence; and the 
Handbook to Southern Italy will include the remainder of 
Italy. 

The Editor will esteem it a favour if those who use this book 
will kindly point out to him any inaccuracies they may detect, 
or alterations they may deem advisable ; and any suggestions 
of a practical nature for insertion in future editions will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 



LuDGATE Circus, 

November^ 1S74. 
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Passports may not he required, but they ought to be iaken. They 
do not need a visa for British or American travellers in Italy. There are 
many occasions when a |>assport is of advantage ; and as the cost is now 
very trifling, it is well to be provided with one. It will sometimes pro- 
cure admission to museums or palaces when nothing else will, and It is 
always useful in obtaining delivery of letters from the poste resianU, 
Messrs. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C., will procure passports, if 
desired ; or they may be obtained direct from the Foreign Office, Downing 
Street, upon recommendation as shown below ; or through any of the 
agencies established for the purpose* 
The Regulations of the Foreign Office are as follows : — 
British subjects can be supplied with Passports on application to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Only one Passport is required for 
all the Members of a Family or Party travelling together. 

Recommendation on behalf of Appucants. 

British subjects may obtain a Recommendation signed by any Mayor, 
Provost, or other Giief Magistrate in the Corporate Towns of the United 
Kingdom; or by any Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, or by any Minister 
of Religioit of whatever denomination, Physidam Surgeon^ Solicitor; 
Banker, or Notary^ resident in the United Kingdom* - ^, . 

N.B.'-^In writing the Tontis; all Christian and Surnames must be wp(^ 
in full. The address of the Bearer of the Passport must be stated,* and he 
and every other Gentleman (if several be included in 0ne Passport\ and 
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every Man-servant, must be described as ** British Subjects," their names 
being given in fulL Female Servants, English or Foreign, need not be 
named, but must be classed as Women-Servants. 

A naturalized British Subject, whether Gentleman or Servant, will 
require a separate Passport under Special Regulations. His Certificate of 
Naturalization must be sent with the Application, and personal attendance 
at the Foreign Office -will be necessary ; unless the Application be made 
through the " Recommendation " of a County Magistrate or Justice of the 
Peace, etc, in which case the Certificate vnW be sent back with the 
Passport* to the Magistrate, who will require personal application for 
them. 

A Foragner, whether Gentleman or Servant, must be provided with 
a Passport from his own Government or Consul. 

The Letter of Application or Recommendation should be directed as 
under : — 

. PASSPORT. 

To Her Majesty s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs^ 

Passport Office, 

Dimming Street, 

WhitehaU, SW. 

Sf^imen Letter of Recommendation. 

" Nov. 1st, i874. 
^'The undersigned, John Jones, Oeigyman of the Church of England, 
residing at 8, York Terrace, Carlisle, in the County of Cumberland, hereby 
certite that H^iUiam Brown, whose signature is written at foot, is a 
British Bom Subject, and requires a Passport to enable him to travel on 
the Cbntinent, accompanied by his wife. 

"John Jones, M.A., Vicar of St. Bede*s. 
" William Brown, 44, Castle Ross, Carlisle. 
"To H.M. Secretary of SUte for Foreign Affiurs." 

The above Letter may be enclosed to Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. ; or it may be sent direct to the Foreign Office, and a note sent 
to Messrs. Cook,. authorising them to receive the Passport on behalf of the 
applicant Application should be made at least two dear days before the 
I^u8port is required. 

Language. — So many thousands flock annually over most ot the routes 
described in this book that nothing savethe- mother tongue Is obschudy^ 
essential. English is spoken in all* the principal hotels, and interpreters- 
may be met with at the principal railway stations/ Of- coursea knoyvl^dgBU 
of '- Italian • siiid Frolieh • will pi^e- of gvea^ lulvantaige^. and those r.wijo 
explore rnnote i^ons will find Ht indispensable, but no, one jieed hesit^t^.. 
to ^sit Italy on the score oftiot knowing anything save, English i.^ap^-. 
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to these we would say, an hour or two spent in learning Italian numeral^ 
and common-place phrases vrill enable them to combat cab-drivers s^d 
others who might be disposed to take them in. We recommend thos« 
who do not know anything of Italian, and perhaps not much French^ to 
purchase "The Tourist's Shilling Conversational Guide," in English, 
French, German, and Italian, by Dr. J. F. Loth (Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus, or their Agents). 

Luggage should always be estimated on this wise: How much can pos- 
sibly be dispensed with ? It is an immense advantage to be burdened with 
no more than can be carried in the hand. The portmanteau, or whatever 
it may be, should have a good lock, and be so constructed that it will open 
easily. It must be borne in mind that in Italy all luggage which cannot be 
carried in the hand is charged for. It therefore becomes an expensive 
item in excess, besides being a great inconvenience. 

Custom-house' Examinations are of a very mild mature, and ^he 
"one- trunk" tourist will rarely have to do more than open his port- 
manteau and close it again. It is safer, pleasanter, and wiser not to carry 
anything excisable, and so be able to assert boldly there is no prohibited 
article to declare. All the Italian towns have gates, and in passing them the 
traveller must declare that he carries nothing subject to duty, and he will be 
allowed to pass without trouble. 

Money, if taken in laxge quantity, should be in circular notes, which 
may be obtained from many of the London bankers. 

English lovereigns are received almost everywhere, but it is better to 
change them into French gold before entering Italy. 

Money Table. 
France, Belpum, SwUterloftd, and Italy. 
10 centimes = about id. Italy — 10 centesime = about id. 

100 centimes =s ,, i franc. 
I franc = „ 9|d. 

5 franc-piece := ,, 4s. 
20 franc-piece =7 „ i6s. 

Money is represented by paper all through Italy, and it b a some- 
what annojring method to those who are unaccustomed to it. The traveller 
should always try to get silver in exchange for gold, although he will gene- 
rally be unsuccessful. In taking paper he must see that he is allowed 
the current premium, always to be ascertained at the Hotels or at money- 
changers'. The following rules about money should be borne in mind :— : 
(i) Never take local paper money in change unless it can be expended 
before leaving the locality, as it is worthless elsewhere. (2) See that the 
change .IS given in small libtet — one and two franc^ or five francs each at 
5iq»t;*^(3)Alw4y$. carry- » wppJy of half-firanc notes, othcrwiie^one- 
ftii^abtii^iroii^^yo fe49 d«5forfficm.yi[4) Ncvwb^ Without 

for tbem. (5) Before leavix^ a tQW^ see if any local paper r^Biains vm* 



,, 100 centesime = I lin|t 

,, I lira = about 9ld. 



„ 5 lire - „ 

,, 20 lire = ,t los. | 
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changed, and if so, change it forthwith. (6) At railway stations, always 
tender gold, or the exact fare, as change is not given for paper. 

Time. Tables. — ^The official time-tables of the railway companies 
should be consulted upon every available opportunity, as alterations are 
constantly taking place ; and though such alterations are carefully watched, 
it is impossible for any general time-table to guarantee complete accuracy. 
"Cook's Continental Time-Tables and Tourist's Handbook" is published 
at IS. ; post-free, is. 2d. 

Time for Visiting Italy. — For nine months of the year Italy is enjoy- 
able — ^namely, from September to May,— but essentially so in the spring 
and autumn months. 

In making purchases at sliops in Italy, remember that it b the custom 
of the country to ask considerably more than the seller will be prepared to 
take. . Do not hesitate, therefore, to drive a bargain ; and even the notice 
" Fixed Prices " ne6d not always be read literally. 

Pees are giveh by English and Americans with hi too lavish a hand ; 
and much annoyance is caused to other travellers, and injury done to 
the people in the countries visited, by this habit Forters carrying luggage 
will generally .make extortionate demands. Ask the hotel proprietor to 
pay what is a fair sum. At churches and galleries half a franc is quite 
enough for a couple of persons as a rule, although this may sometimes 
be increased to a franc. A j^u or any small coin is sufficient for the 
legions of beggars besetting oath way ; and probably one franc put into 
the box of a local society for relief of the poor would be better spent than 
two francs distributed amongst them in spus. Make a rule of never going 
out without a supply of small coins, however, especially in Venice ; but 
never use them lavishly. Let the traveller make a fiivOur of giving a s^u, 
and he will be respected. Never give a sou to one beggar in the presence 
of another.* 

Hotels abound, and as a rule are good. Unfortunately, a system pre- 
vails in Italy of charging fancy prices, and hotel keepers are not different 
from their brethren in other branches of business. A bargain must always 
be made, and even then it is well to have the bill every other day or so, in 
order to see how things are going. — Messrs. Cook ft Son supply 

Hotel Coupons, and as they are available at Hotels which can be 
well recommended, every one should provide himself with them. In these 
pages reference is only made to Hotels where these Coupons are accepted. 
(Full particulars as to«Hotels and Hotel arrangements by Coupons will be 
found in the Appendix.) .■ 



^ The Editor on one occasion in Venice indiscriminatdy thr6w a* handful 
of small coins to a group o£ importunate supolicants. . V Ijie thing spread " 
— c^^«ry l?€gg»r seemed to. Imo w he tc^txtxpd Iwcss in .)iis way. ^ His fife was 
a burden for days, his steps beio^ dogged everywnere, even into churches, by 
importunate^' 
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The advantages of taking Hotel Coupons may be briefly summed up 
as follows : — 

I. Time, expense, annoyance in bartering, and ultimate dissatisfaction, 
are saved by going to a well-recommended Hotel. 

II. It is a great drawback to pleasure to arrive in a foreign town beset 
by porters and commissionaires and rabble, a perfect stranger, and with- 
out any definite idea where to go. 

III. Letters from home, or telegrams, may be found upon arrival at the 
Hotel, thus saving trouble or expense in sending for them to the Post 
Office. 

IV. The charges are all fixed, thus obviating the chance of imposition, 
and the disagreeable task of having to drive a bargain at each stopping 
place. 

V. The charges being fixed at the lowest sum to ensure good accom- 
modation at one uniform rate, the tourist is enabled to count the cost of 
his tour before starting. 

VI. Travellers with coupons, bespeaking accommodation by letter or 
telegraph, are always provkled for even in the busiest seasons if they inform 
the hotel-keeper that they have coupons. 

Routes should be carefully selected, and plans well digested before 
starting ; and in order to assist in this, a list will be found in the Appendix 
which will supply ample information. ^ 

Cook's Travelling Coupons are now so well known and universally 
used, that they need but little description. Suffice it to say that if there 
are advantages in knowing of cheap, comfortable, and well-recommended 
Hotels wherein to rest, there are a hundredfold more in having all the 
difficulties of travel made snux>th ; the most inexperienced may avail them- 
selves of them without fear of not being able to get on ; and the most 
experienced take them as the simplest, easiest, and cheapest means of 
travelling. * 

Churches should be visited in the morning, as they are then open free, 
and can be viewed with greater pleasure on account of the light More- 
over, it is a great saving in expense, as later in the day a fee is demanded or 
expected by the sacristan who opens them for visitors. Nowhere in the 
world can such glorious edifices be seen, such treasuries of sacred and 
legendary art, such magnificence in architecture ; and often those which are 
poorest in outside appearance are richest in internal decoration. It will 
not be taken unkindly by the tourist to be reminded that the many attrac- 
tions in the churches sometimes cause him to forget that they are places of 
worship; and if for his own convenience and pleasure he visits them at 
times when they are frequented by worshippers, he should be careful to 
abandon the use of opera-glasses, guide-books, and other accessories, if they 
are likely to prove a hindrance to the devotions of others. Unfortunately 
this has been disregarded so much — and notably by English and Americans 
—that it hai beoi ibund necessary in some chwd^es to write over 
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thtiijici^ '* Honour is due to God's house." A word to the wise is 
enough. 

PUn of Tour. — ^This must be fixed before starting, and when fixed, 
keep to it. Much time and trouble will be saved if fvery day a programme 
is made for the morrow^ — and this remark especially applies to large cities, 
as Milan, Florence, Venice, etc 

English Churches are not mentioned specially in this work, as in 
every Hotel frequented 1^ the English, notices are abundant in which time 
knd place are recorded. Changes are often made, too, both as regards the 
place and the time, and no difficulty will be (bund in obtaining accurate 
information. 

Mosquitoes aix>und in the auhmin. See to it, therefore, that proper 
mosquito curtains are supplied. Shake them well before gomg to bed, and 
be satisfied that ho intruders are withm. Then "tuck up" the bed with 
the turtains, and peace may be insured. By no means let the window 
be open when a li^t b burning. Salvolatile-and-water alleviates the pain 
of mosquito bites and reduces any Swelling arismg therefrom. 

Postage. — Daily to and from England for 60 c under half an ounce. 
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FROM PARIS TO TURIN. 
Via Mont Cenis. 

THE journey from Paris to Turin may be accomplished in 
twenty-two hours. The route is Fontainebleau, Tonnerre, 
Dijon, Macon, Bourg, Amb^rieux, Culoz, Aix-les-Bains. 

Chamb6ry (Hotel de la Poste). — ^This is a convenient place 
for breaking the journey ; it is a quiet and pretty town, with 
nothing very remarkable to attract mere sight-seers, but it has 
beautifal scenery around it, and there are many pleasant places 
in the neighbourhood easily accessible. A short boulevard 
in the town, lined with fine old trees, is one of the chief things 
in Chamb^, and a laige monument to General de Boigne, a 
native who made a fortune in India and bequeathed it to the 
town, is also on the boulevard. 

Leaving Chamb&y, a number of small stations are passed, 
and very fine views are obtained on either side. Thqn a series 
of tuimels have to be gone through, and the train arrives at 

Modane (Grand Hotel International. Station Buffet). — 
Travelling eimer way hand luggage is examined at Modane, 
but registered luggage is examined on arrival at Paris or 
Turin. Carriages are changed at Modane, and the firesh 
one into which the traveller enters is lighted with gas un- 
usually brilliant for railway light, and the carriages are 
ornamented, as on all Italian railways, with antimacassars of 
crotchet work. The best views are on the left side of the 
carriage. Passing round the little town of Modane, the remains 
of Feirs Railway are seen, the ingenious construction which 
formerly did duty over the Mont Cenis. The train soon begins 
the ascent ; two short tunnels are passed, and then the great 
tunnel is entered. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel. — As early as 1857 experiments 
were tmdertaken before a Government commission, to see if the 
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idea of a tunnel through the Alps, which had long occupied 
the minds of engineers in France and Italy, was practicable. 
A machine was invented, which should be worked by means of 
air- highly compressed, and after this compressed air had per- 
formed its duty, should be made available as a source of 
ventilation. As soon as this machine was tested and found 
to work, bridges, roads, and houses were constructed, and in 
November, i860, five "compressors" were at work. But it 
was not until 1863 that the work went successfully ahead. Up 
to that time the machinery was found to do little more than 
manual labour would do ; but in that year great improvements 
were made in the machinery, and wonderful progress was 
effected, so that in 1870 the work was complete. The history 
of the scheme, the description of the machinery, constructed 
by Sommeiller, Grandis, and Graltoni, the failures and successes, 
have been so often told, that it wUl only be necessary here to 
say that the tunnel is from seven to eight miles long, and the 
passage occupies about 35 minutes. It is 26 feet wide and 19 
high, and is built up witlugood walls of masonry throughout. 
It rises from the north (3904 feet above the sea) "by a 
gradient of 2 in 91, to its highest point, 4377 feet, or 3480 
feet below the range of Alps overhead. It then descends by 
a slope of X in 2000 to its south opening near Bardonnbche, 
on the Italian side, 4344 feef above the sea." 

" Mont Cenis" is not a suitable name for the tunnel, as that 
Alpine height is a good 16 miles away from any point of it 
The actual mountains under which the timnel passes are the 
Col de Fr6jus, the Grand Vallon (the highest), and the Col de 
la Rue. 

One of the most wonderful things in connection with the 
tunnel is that there is no vertical shaft ; it could therefore only 
be worked firom the two mouths towards the centre, and it 
could not have been worked at all if the machinery had not 
been invented which should bore the tunnel and supply air at 
the same time. 

There is nothing disagreeable in the passage. . The air is not 
closer or more unpleasant than in the Underground Railway in 
London. The carriages are all well lighted, and the tunnel 
itself is lighted at convenient distances throughout. 

Emerging from the tunnel, the scene at whatever time of the 
year is very striking. When the snow is upon the ground and 
the sun is shining, the blaze of light is dazzling insomuch as 
to be positively painful. The scene around is wild, lonely, 
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almost savage. In the summer the prospect is singularly 
beautiful ; and at all times the sensation of travelling by rail 
at that great height is pleasant from its novelty. 

Every mile of the journey from Bardonn^che, until the train 
reaches the level land in the valley of the Po, is full of interest, 
and many of the views obtained are of exquisite beauty. 
Following the course of the torrent of Bardonnfeche, the 
beautiful valley of the Dora Riparia is reached, and although 
there are twenty-five tunnels to be passed, the views obtained 
at intervals are exquisite. The wild and romantic gorge, the 
peaks and passes of surrounding mountains, curious little villages 
nestling beside great rocks, and all around vegetation of rich 
growth and fruitfulness. Then after passing 

Chaumont Station, the traveller looks down upon the 
town of 

Susa, backed by its great mountain Roche-Melone, on the 
summit of which is a chapel which appears to be really, as it 
is almost, inaccessible. It was founded by a Crusader, Boni- 
fazio. Some have maintained that Hannibal led his army to 
the summit of the Roche-Melone, after travelling through the 
Mont Cenis pass, in order to strengthen the courage of his men 
with the widely extending prospect of Italy. From the railway 
the great curiosity of Susa, the Arch of Augustus, is seen. 
It was built by Julius Cottius, B.C. 8, in honour of the Emperor. 
The inscription is scarcely decipherable. Many Roman remains 
are to be met with in the neighbourhood of. Susa. 

Bussoleno is a small walled town. Borgone, S. Antonino, 
and Cohdove follow. As S. Ambrogio is approached, the 
traveller will see on the right a mountain, at the top of which 
is the Sag^a (di San Michele della Chiesa). It was founded in 
the tenth century, tongues of fire from heaven descending (as 
the Greek fire does in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem) to light the candles at its consecration. Some 
hundreds of monks dwelt here, and the services of the church 
ceased not day or night. Many curiosities are to be seen 
here, and many legends of miracles are told. One hideous 
sight was until a short time since to be seen : a double row 
of corpses were placed on the steps leading to the church, 
the bodies having been, by some means peculiar to the locality, 
preserved. All who entered the church had to pass this 
double row of defimct persons, and on special occasions the 
sight was rendered doubly ghastly from the fact that fanciful 
vestments were placed upon them, and their 'heads were 
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wreadied with flowers. The bodies are still to be seen, but 
not in the obtrusive way of former y^aiis. 

The character of the scenery how diahges entirely. Moun* 
tains and ravines are left behind, and the train speeds on its 
way through the plain of Piedmont 

Four stations — ^Avigliana, Rosta, Alpignano, CoUegno — are 
passed, and the traveller arrives at Turin. 

Turin. (See p. 45.) 



FROM PARIS TO GENOA. 
Via Lyons, Marseilles, and the Cbrnichie Rbute. 

The journey from Paris to Marseilles may be accomplished by 
express tram in i6i hours. The route is Fontainebleau, 
Totm^rre, Dijon, Macon, and Lyons. The latter place is 
reached in 9! hours. 

Lyons (Hotel de L'Europe, Place Louis le Gkande). — 
Population, 324,000. Principal sights : the iPalais des Beaux 
Arts, with a good picture gallery and ajrchdeolqgicid museum ; 
the Cathedral of St John Baptist ; the Hotel de ViUe, and 
the Pare de Id T6te d'Or. Lyons is Iremarkable for the beau^ 
of its situation, and the fine views that are to be bbtainedf 
notably fix>tn the Height of Fourvi^Qs iand the. Observatory. 
The city is splendidly built, and some of its streets and squares 
hiay be favourably compared iHrith anv in Europe^ especially 
the Place Louis le Grande, in which is the stittiie of Lbuis XIV. 
There is plenty to occupy the tburist for a day in Lyons, if he 
wishes to. break the journey here. 

Resimiing the railway, the pnndpal .{^ja^es passed ate 
Vienne, Valeiice, Orange, Avignon, and Arles^ 

Marseilles (Hotel du Louvre et de la ]Paix). — ^Population, 
30,000. 

An exploration of this great Oriental port ahd harbour, the 
principal seaport of France, cannot fail to prove of intierest, 
although there are many much less important towns which 
contain far greater interest for the ordinaiy traveller. Although 
there are many foreign and almost Oriental aspects of the city, 
and although its history can be traced from tile time when, 
600 B.C., certaiil Greeks founded a colony, and named the place 
MassiUa, up to the time when the name of Gambett^ became 
strongly associated with it, die traveller ^ be reminded more of 
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Liverpool than of any other place. From the Fort St. Jean, at 
the entrance of the harbour, a good view will be obtained of 
the Mediterranean, but this will be seen to greater advantage 
further on. The cathedral is new and uninteresting. The 
Bourse is handsome. The Mus^e de Lonechamp contains a 
few good pictures. The Zoological Gardens are no better 
or no worse than zoological gardens generally are. Lovers of 
Alexandre Dumas' exciting story of Monte Christo may make 
a pilgrimage to the Chateau dTf, where Mirabeau also was 
imprisoned ; but those who do not care for the journey can get 
a view of the castle from the Church of Notre Dame de la 
Garde. 

Leaving Marseilles, the railway passes through charming 
scenery, continually increasing in beauty : rocky passes, olive 
plantations, novel villages, and glimpses of the sea. In two 
hours or less the train arrives at 

Toulon (Grand Hotel). — Toulon is the great naval port 
and arsenal of France, and visitors will find little here except 
memorials of war to interest them. The village of Hyferes 
(Hotel des lies d'Or) is a charming little place, and is resorted 
to by invalids as a winter residence, the air being very bene- 
ficial to those suffering from pulmonary complaints. Twice a 
week steamboats leave Toulon for Corsica, which is reached in 
22 to 24 hours. English doctors, English church service, and 
" English spoken," will all be found here. 

Cannes (Hotel Gray and Albion). — ^Population, io,ooo. 
Cannes is very delightfully situated, and is famous all the world 
over as a winter resort for consumptive and other delicate 
persons. The surroundings are even prettier than the town 
Itself, and both in Cannes and in the villages, apartments may 
be found for wintering. 

Nice (Grand . Hotel). — Nice is a city of upwards of 
50,000 setUed population ; the visitors and temporary residents 
amounting probably to 10,000 more. The general aspects of 
the place are those of a ^shionable French town, with a very 
extensive ** English quarter." The English Promenade and 
Garden skirts the Mediterranean shore for a couple of miles, 
and is backed by a great number of most charming mansions, 
villas, and first-class hotels and pensions^ many of them desig- 
nated by familiar English names. There are no buildings, 
churches, or galleries worth seeing in Nice; it is a health 
resortf and the public gardens, b^mds, pleasant promenades, 
and so forth, make up the life of the place« The Qnx\i<yc& ^3L^ 
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very beautiful, and there is probably not a spot for miles round 
that would not draw from the visitor some exclamation of 
pleasant surprise. 

Monaco (population 1500) is a pretty little place, a 
perfect gem of a capital, as befits a city which was formerly 
the centre of the smallest monarchy in the world. It is 
little better than a huge village, but its crowds of visitors, its 
fortifications, its really imposing buildings, and, above all, its 
picturesque surroundings, impart to it a certain amount of 
impressiveness, not to be found in many places of greater 
pretensions. From the heights which command the city, the 
yiew afforded of the Mediterranean is smgularly beautiful and 
goes far to explain the popularity of Monaco. 

From Monaco to Mentone the tour is delightful There are 
picturesque glens, lofty crags, gloomy ravines, peaceful valle3rs, 
extensive pine forests, noisy torrents, and all the grandly fas- 
cinating charms which the landscape-painter vainly strives to 
reproduce on canvas. Here is Ropubruna^ concerning which 
there is a curious tradition to the eflfect that the land on which 
the village is situated slipped, buildings and all, from the hill 
above. It certainly has a curious appearance — the tall white 
houses looking as if they were propped up by immense diflfs and 
buttresses of stohe.. The railway tunnelling here is of a very 
heavy character ; and where there are cuttings, they are so vast 
that even tunnelling would seem to be cheaper. 

Mentone (Hotel Grtod Bretagne). — Population 5600! 

Mentone, like Nice, is a great resort of English invalids, 
who come hither to enjoy the warm atmosphere of the " Sunny 
South," that they may gain strength to fight the insidious foe 
which continually threatens their existence. Its great charm is 
the scenery which surrounds it Sheltered by lofty wooded 
mountains at the back, it coquettishly peeps forth towards the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. The atmosphere here is 
singularly clear, and sometimes the refiaction is so great that 
the island of Corsica, which is more than a hundred miles 
distant, seems but a few leagues off. When twilight approaches, 
this vision vanishes, not suddenly as it came, but slowly melting 
away into the shadows. The last two hours of daylight 
are, as a rule, the pleasantest time on the promenade, which, 
although never brilliant, generally presents an animated 
and agreeable picture, as characteristic of life at Mentone as 
the Promenade des Anglais is of Nice. Pedlars spread their 
laces on the low boundary wall ; Greeks and Algerians in 
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gorgeous costume display all manner of scarlet cloths and 
glittering gewgaws ; but only for this peculiar mode of 
merchandise, one would be half tempted to imagine himself 
back in England, for the voices he hears are mostly English, 
the costumes he sees have the true insular cut and style. The 
patois heard at Mentone is a curious intermixture of French 
and Italian, plentifully interlarded with expressions of English 
and German origin, and its singular effect is not soon forgotten 
by those who have heard it. 

Between Mentone and Ventimiglia is passed the huge ravine 
which separates France from Italy. This ravine forms one 
of the sights of Mentone. Its sides are formed by fearful 
precipices, torn and splintered by tremendous convulsions. 
The crags, which tower far above the head of the spectator, are 
really in danger of toppling over, for the little streams of water 
whidi trickle down their bleak sides are slowly undermining 
^their stability. Long grasses, curious ferns, and creeping plants, 
grow on the stone ledges, and trail over the numerpus fissiu-es. 
A .path, about two feet wide, sometimes only twelve inches, 
winds roimd the abyss at a tremendous elevation ; and it is 
quite common to see the peasai^ walking rapidly along this 
perilous route with large bundles on their heads or backs. A 
torrent leaps into the gorge at its narrowest recess, and tumbles 
in a succession of cascades from height to height, until it 
reaches its stony bed below. At the narrowest part of the 
chasm it is crossed by the slender bridge which for many years 
formed the only means of communication at this point between 
the two countries. One side of the bridge is guarded by French, 
and the other by Italian soldiers. 

Ventimiglia is the Italian frontier town, in ancient 
times a place of considerable military impdrtance; previous 
to the first Freiich revolution it formed the frontier town of 
Piedmont on the Genoa side, and its walls have witnessed 
many a murderous conflict between the troops of the Counts of 
Provence and those of the Dukes of Savoy. 

Bordighera is a picturesque place, resorted to, as so 
many towns are hereabout, by invalids. It is celebrated 
principsUly for the cultivation of the palm; and it is from this 
towii that the forests of branches which on Palm Sunday impart 
siich a peculiar aspect to the interior of St Peter's and the 
other churches are supplied. 

The trees are very carefully tended, but notwithstanding 
the 'heat of the climate and the advantages of the situation, 
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they never attain any remarkable size ; nevertheless they give 
quite an Oriental character to the scenery, and the adjacent 
houses are quite of an Eastern type. Some substantial-looking 
edifices, surrounded by large gardens, have fine old doorways 
and high walls, ornamented with singular carvings and grotesque 
figures of animals. But to an English eye, perhaps the chief 
attraction of the place is not the palms, but the little tracts of 
verdant grass land near the coast. A meadow is a rare sight 
in the western Riviera, and even at Men tone people cannot 
obtain a plot of grass sufficiently large and level for the purposes 
of croquet, and the lovers of the game are consequently obliged 
to content themselves with a sandy yard on the beach. 

San Reino (Hotel Victoria), population ii,ooo. — ^This is 
one of the most ancient of towns, and yet the most modem of 
health resorts, the cheapness of hotel living being not its least 
advantage. In some respects it is almost equal to Mentone ; 
the air is bracing, the hotels are not too near the sea, and it 
possesses a cheeiful and pleasant aspect It is a favourite 
resort of English invalids, who generally speak in fovourable 
terms of the character of the inhabitants. Compared with 
Genoa and other Italian cities, San Remo possesses few 
architectural attractions, but Its streets and buildings have a 
character of their own, especially in the older portions of the 
town. A recent writer says : — 

" The streets lead for the most part under vaulted passages ; 
the houses rest upon old arches, and there is a strange .air of 
gloom and twilight quiet about the whole place. How human 
beings can inhabit such extraordinary burrows is a marvel to any 
one who for the first time threads this vast labyrinth ; there are 
shops and cafks which daylight never entered. The lower 
storeys of the buildings might as well be underground; yet 
though the air is chill and damp like that of a celkj-, the clean- 
liness of old San Remo is noticeable, and it contrasts strongly 
with the muddy ways and evil odours of adjacent towns. Dark 
as its passages are, they are by no means dismal. Strange 
arches and buttresses between the lofty old houses, and intended 
for the purposes of strengthening the buildings, are overgrown 
with mosses and ferns. Here and there one gees a very fine 
old gateway or a magnificent stairca$e»whiQlx. would. ;escape 
eyes thai had not becpm^ habituated. to tlw^ gloopgLoC the ^)lace^ 
Near the modem portion of San . RemQ >je.-. ^0TOe.,J5jae old 
structures with marble stairs, ret) iPArbre* pillar?, aAd.wonder- 

ftiMy carxe4. gmanients.ia ptpn?^ ^t ^weU^re in^th.ese.xod4 
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habitations seem to have been in gre^t fear of mediaeval robbers 
and brigands. Their lower windows were guarded by strong 
iron bars, their doors were of strong metal, and they had loop- 
holes for the purpose of reconnoitering their possible assailants. 
The enemies of such a community as the citizens of San Remo 
must have had peculiar difficulties to encounter three or four 
centuries ago. All the entrances to the streets were barred, 
and a few resolute men could have defended each naiTow alley 
against a thousand/* 

The journey from San Remo to Genoa is the least interesting 
part of the railway route, in some respects, inasmuch as it is 
vexatious. Just as the fine peeps of glen and mountain, sea 
or village, are at haind, the train has a habit of dashing into a 
tunnel. 

Leaving San Remo, many exquisite villages and towns are 
passed : among them Oneglia, the birthplace of Andrea Doria; 
Alassio, a pleasant seaport ; Albenga, a very old town, with 
many interesting' architectural remains — but not a healthy 
place ; and Loano, where the French Republicans gained their 
first victory in Italy, 1795. Between this station and Savona, 
the scenery, which is exceedingly fine, is to a great extent lost 
in the railway journey. Savona* is a large iand prosperous 
town, with 25,000 inhabitants, and contains much that is worth 
seeing, — ^nqlably the Cathedral and Dominican Church, both 
with good pamtings. Savona^ was the birthplace of Sixtus IV. 
and Julius 11.^ and Chiabrera, a celebrated Italian poet 

Cogoleto is interesting as being the traditional birthplace of 
Christopher Columbus. The tradition, however, is somewhat 
doubtful^ notwithstanding an inscription over a house, which 
rmis as follows :— ^ . 

** Hospes, siste gradom. Fuit hie lux prima Columbo : 
Orbc viro majori heu nimis arcta cCDmus ! 
Vnus erat mundos. ' Duo sunt/ ait ille. Fuere." 

Stations Prd and Pegli are then passed, and after another run 
through tunnels, Genoa is reached. 
penoa. (See p. 56.) 



V. Traveller^ must befyi;^iiv^gaind what h^5 l?een intimated ii^ the 
^pucegoijog ^polfisurr-itha^. 24)|i9Vigh ther^way from Nice tp Getios^ 

A^ — ■ ' *'■ ' f^>.M "i ' ?-^^^ '^. -^ -: i^. - ■ — ".. ' ^ .J- — -:/; :"'...;. — ^.. 
-•;*-A-neW lineof railwA3MBiK)iNiSQp«n from Saypna tO:TMna,.Uiu^5hp|t^niiig, 
;dM4iisti^<:^forthoset9Bho^0^t9i^tovU^^ .... 
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is mudi quicker and much cheaper than by camage, yet the old 
Comiche road is infinitely superior ; many of the finest views 
being passed over in the rsulway eidier too hurriedly fully to 
enjoy, or else shut out altogether by the tunnels. The carriage 
journey will take full two days, and cost probably three times 
as much as the railway. Those who can neither afford time 
nor money for this route will do well to break the railway 
journey at the principal stations. Between Nice and Genoa 
there are four or five trains a day, and as the time taken in the 
whole journey is only from six to eight hours, much may be 
done in a day when time is very limited ; or it will well repay 
the traveller to linger some days en route. • 



FROM INNSBRUCK TO VERONA. 
Via the Brenner Route. 

The journey from Innsbruck to Verona may be accomplished 
in ten to twelve hours; and at Verona th^ train can be taken 
to Padua and Venice (see p. io6), or to Brescia, Bergamo, and 
Milan (see p. 9i)> or by the new line of railway to Mantua and 
Modena (see p. 104), and from thence to Florence. 

Innsbruck (Hotel Austria). — Population 16,000. A veiv 
pleasant town, the capital of the Tyrol The situation is 
delightful, and in the environs most picturesque sceneiy 
abounds. The principal sights are the Franciscan Church, 
containing the celebrated monument of Maximilian I., with 38 
colossal bronze statues around it ; and the tomb of H6fer. 

The Museum contains fine specimens of the natural history 
of the Tyrol. 

Soon after leaving Inn'sbruck the ascent commences. The 
rail keeps company with the road nearly all the way. In the 
early part of the journey there is not much to be seen, as tunnel 
after tunnel is entered. The glimpses afforded, however, show 
that the valley narrows, grows more wildly romantic, and from 
the station Matrey to the station Brenner the scenery is 
magnificent 

The Brenner Pass is the oldest and the lowest of the 
Alpine routes ; it is 4650 feet above the sea, and the mountains 
are 2000 feet above that. Near the Brenner station (the 
summit of the pass) is the old post-house, the watershed 
between the Black Sea and the Adriatic* Unfortunately, rail- 
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ways cannot always be so constructedv nor the stations be 
so placed as to give the traveller the best points of view 
en route. At the summit of this pass there is really little to 
be seen. Descending, however, towards Botzen, a variety of 
excellent views are obtained; and as we glide along on mere 
ledges of rock, as it seems, with precipices deep down below 
and heights above, and pines, larches, and other trees standing 
mysteriously on jutting rocks and crags, the traveller is amply 
repaid for selecting this route, which, next to the Mont Cenis, 
is the most popular as well as the most convenient into 
Italy. 

Amid the distractions of so many varied forms of scenery, 
attention must be paid to the marvellous engineering skill 
exercised in the construction of the railway. For a distance 
of 2 1 miles it rises at a gradient of i in 40, until it reaches the 
Brenner station, and then descends by a series of zigzags less 
steep, but not less wonderful in their construction. Between 
Innsbruck and Botzen twenty-three tunnels are passed 

The principal stations passed afler leaving Brenner are 
Sterzing, Franzensfeste, Brixen, aiid Klausen. Between 
Klausen and Atzwang the scenery is specially attractive — the 
narrow rocky gorge standing in striking contrast to the pastures 
fair and green around it 

Botzen (Hotel Kaiser Krone).— There are few towns in 
the Tyrol more charming than this delightful old town of 
Botzen ; and none more important from a commercial point of 
view. It is celebrated amongst other things for its fairs, which 
are held four times in a year. Latterly much attention has 
been called to the Dolomite Mountains, and Botzen is the 
station from which they are most accessible. These mountains, 
named afler a French geologist, Dolomieu, are among the 
wonders of the world. They are of yellow and slaty limestone, 
utterly treeless, and by atmospheric and other influences have 
been fashioned into playing fantastic tricks before high heaven. 
Ruined castles, mouldering towers, weird, witch-like ravines and 
gorges, — everything, in short, that imagination likes to see, may 
be seen in this wondrous region. Nothing remarkable is to be 
seen between Botzen and Trient. 

Trient (German; Tridentum, Latin, Trento, Italian).— There 
b much in this old town to interest the antiquarian. It is of 
Etruscan origin, and possesses several ruins of castles, etc, of 
very ancient date. The cathedral is a hindsome building, 
eleventh to fifteenth century. S. Maria Maggiore is celebrated 
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las b^ing ttieplace where the fanious Council of Trent Was hdcl, 
i^45~^3* "l^c church contain^ a picture of the scene, with 
nearly 300 portraits. 

Leaving Trient, the journey is continued through tlie valley 
of the Adige ; then Roveredo, pleasantly situated on the Leno, 
is reached ; the town is the centre of the silk trade, and is 
thoroughly Italian in all its characteristics. Alk is the station 
of the Austrian and Italian Custom-house, where a cursory 
examination of luggage is made. The town is celebrated for 
the manufacture of velvet. At Peri the travellet is in Italy. 
The line traverses the rocky Chiusa di Verona, where a battle 
was fought in the time of Frederick Barbarossa by Germans 
against the Milanese; and then, passing a few unimportant 
station^, the train arrives at Verona. 

Verona (see p. 98). 
^ Verona to Venice (see p. io6). 

Verona to Milan (see p. 91). 

FROM VIENNA TO TRIESTE. 
Via the Semmering Railway. 

Vienna (Hotel de France). — ^This route to Italy scarcely 
cotnes within the scope of the present volume ; it is, however, 
an exceedingly interesting journey, although it does not present 
so u^any attractions in scenery as others. The time occupied by 
ordinary trains is from 22 to 24 hours. Express 15. Between 
Vienna and Baden there are many handsome villas, parks, and 
tuined castles. In the neighbourhood of Neustadt the countiy 
becomes more hilly, and the scenery of a more picturesque 
character. At Gloggnitz the Semmering railway commences ; 
and as the ascent is made, the views, especially those from the 
left window of the carriage, are exceedingly fine. Then the 
valley of Reichnau is crossed by a handsome viaduct A series 
of tunnels are passed through, and Semmering, the highest part 
of the line, is reached. Descending into Styria, valleys and 
glens are passed in rapid succession, until the train arrives at 
Gratz, the capital of Styria — very picturesque in itself and in 
its surroundings. The country becomes more fertile between 
Gratz and Marburg. At Cilli the hills are beautifully wooded. 
One of the most curious portions of the journey is after leaving 
Steinbriick, when the train enters a valley shut in by lofty 
hills of limbstone, and so narrow as to give the impression diat 
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every minute the tra,in will be running into a tunnel. Laibach 
is the capital of Carinthia, and is the last station of importance 
before reaching Adelsberg, famous for its stalactite caverns. 
Adelsberg itself is a poor little place with about 1500 inha- 
bitants ; the "grotto" is nearly a mile from the station, and at 
least three to four hours should be devoted to the visit. The 
traveller must bear in mind that going singly to the grotto is 
rather an expensive affair, and that the expenses are reduced 
in proportion to the number forming a party, — for two persons 
the charge is ;^i 2s. sd. In addition to the saving of 
expense, it should be borne in mind that every traveller with 
an additional candle adds an additional interest to the scene, 
which is not to be seen without strong illumination. Those 
who make thb journey, and have proposed beforehand to stop 
at Adelsberg, will do well to provide themselves with a mag- 
nesium torch or a good coil of magnesium wire ; many express 
great disappointment in consequence of this lack. The caverns 
were known at a very early period, but were re-discovered in 
1 819, when a labourer accidentally broke through a screen of 
stalactite and di^overed that the caverns travellers had hitherto 
lauded so much were but as the vestibule into the great Temple 
of Nature. 

There is no question that these caverns are well worth seeing t 
the stalactites are wonderful ; and so are the'curious freaks in the 
formation of the stalagmites — such as the Two Hearts, the Sword 
of Damocles, the Pdpit, etc.; but the most impressive thing 
is to hear the dashing of water, and to look down into the 
subterranean river. It is in this river that the blind lizard-fish 
{Proteus Anguinus) is found, specimens of which may generally 
be purchased in the inn at Adelsberg. There is a strange 
fascination in this grotto. The traveller feels he is standing in 
a "house not made with hands," almost eternal in its duration; 
and there is a feeling which creeps* over one in a place like this 
as if great secrets lay round about you on every hand, and the 
heart calls out for some great prophet of Science to explain 
these ''mysteries lain hid from the foundation of the world." 
Many minds, however, many thoughts : and here is the reflec- 
tion of a modem writer : — 

" No sound was to be heard but the steady drip, drip, from 
the lofty roof, above which rose the mighty mass of the super- 
incumbent mountain. I felt my mind deeply impressed with 
the vastness of those periods Of time during which that sound 
had continued, unheard by human car^ aivd 'wlv^'^ >Jcw^'5>fc ^"^^ 
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vaults had been untrodden by human footstep ; yet during all 
these cycles Nature had been slowly hanging her stalactites 
above and dropping her stalagmites to the ground. 

" Before the antiquity of the cavern, that of Thebes and 
Carnac, of the pyramids of Egypt and the ruins of Jerusalem, 
lost its hoariness, and seemed to be but a thing of yesterday. 
I felt humbled as I thought of the brief span of human existence 
on the earth; but the contemplation of man*s moral nature 
and immortality dorrespondingl^ elated my mind. How much 
greater was intellgent and rational man than these pillars of 
chalk ; and throughout what uncounted ages would his death- 
less spirit endure/long after some convulsive crash must have 
broken in upon tHeir slumbers and shivered them into thousands 
of insignificant frlgments !" 

Adelsberg is ^wenty-three miles from Trieste ; the first 
part of this short distance is desolate and dreary to the last 
degree, and it is a relief to have the view shut out by the 
tunnels. Compensation is more than made, however, by the 
glorious view which opens before the traveller as he reaches 
Nabresina. There stretches before him the bright waters of 
the Adriatic, the city of Trieste, and the .beautiful coast of 
Istria. It is, perhaps, one of the most startling scenes that can 
be found anywhere. 

Near to the station of Grignano, on the point of land which 
stretches into the sea, is the beautiful Castle of Miramary 
where once dwelt the unfortunate Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, whose death in 1867 is yet fresh in memory. 

Trieste (Hotel de la Ville). — ^Trieste is too much like 
Liverpool to be of great interest to the tourist The following 
places, however, are worth visiting : the Cathedral of S. Giusto 
in the old town, occupying, it is said, the site of a Temple to 
Jupiter; the Tergesteum, in which are the rooms of the 
Austrian Lloyd Steamboat Co., Bazaar, Concert, and Ball-room, 
etc. ; the Greek Church, easily distinguished by two green 
towers; and Piazzetta di Riccardo, which received its name from 
having been the place where Richard Coeur de Lion was 
imprisoned on his return from the Holv Land. 

Trieste to Venice. (See p. 189.) 
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I. FROM COIRE OVER THE SPLUGEN TO COLICO 

(FOR MILAN). 

• 

Coire (Hotel Steinbock). — In the summer time there are 
two diligences daily. The journey to Colico is about seventy- 
six miles, and is accomplished in about seventeen hours. 

For six miles the road is level, and there is little to see. 
Passing through the little village of Ems, and crossing the 
Rhine by a covered bridge, Reichenau is reached. In its 
ch&teau Louis Philippe, then Due de Chartres, seeking refuge 
from the fury of the French Revolution, resided from October 
1793 to July 1794 under the assumed name of Chabot The 
road increases in interest as the journey progresses. Small 
towns and villages are {)assed, and on the summits of rocky and 
barren crags in this romantic region houses and churches are 
seen perched like doves on the roofs of high buildings ; dark 
brown goats are also browsing on the clifik ; vegetation is rich, 
and the sides of the road are starred with flowers. 

Thusis (Hotel Via Mala) is at the confluence of the Nolla 
with the Rhme, — sl pretty village in the midst of fine scenery. 
Crossing the Nolla, a very remarkable view is obtained* The 
valley of the Rhine is encircled by a guardian chain of lofty 
moimtains, on a lower one of which stand the ruins of a c^tle, 
said to be the most ancient in Switzerland, dating nearly two 
thousand years ago ! Then the 

Via Mala is entered. It is a remarkable fissure, three to four 
miles long, a few feet wide, 1500 feet high, formed by a natural 
convulsion — as is obvious from the sides sharply corresponding, 
— made available by human art for every reqmrement of traffic 
or travel. The carriage road, perfectly protected by a parapet, 
is hewn out of the rock, from 200 to 500 feet above the thin 
Rhine, which moans away below. At the Verlorene Loch, or 
Lost Gulf at Vii Mala, it is as though the grandeur of nature 
had been concentrated on this wild spot It looks as if a great 
convulsion bad thrown up these perpendicular mountains fifteen 
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hundred feet high, then rent them asunder, just wide enough to 
make a passable road, and had sent a narrow bottomless stream 
through the great gorge, down so deep that the eye can scarcely 
follow it in its sluggish course. The river is crossed three times, 
and at the second bridge the view either way is grand in the 
extreme. Leaving the Vii Mala, the valley of Schams is 
entered, the green meadows and neat cottages of which form a 
grateful relief after the gloomy terrors of the awful chasms from 
which the traveller has just emerged. Passing Zillis and An- 
deer, with their ruined castles and legendary associations, a kind 
of minor Via Mala is entered, known as the RoSha Ravine — 
a wild gorge three miles long, through which the bright waters 
of the Rhine precipitate themselves in a remarkable series of 
cascades and falls. Leaving the goige behind, the spacious 
snow-fields of the Einshom reveal themselves ; while further 
on, the noble Alpine landscape of the Rheinwaldthal bursts 
into view. The little village of Splugen (Hotel de la Poste) 
is 4800 feet above the level of the sea. Here travellers stop 
for refreshments. Ofif again, over the J^ine, through the. long 
gallery or tunnel, and up, by means of numerous zigzags, to 
Uie summit of the Splugen Pass. 

Crossing the frontier, the descend into Italy is commenced^ 
^.I have qx>ssed by Mont Cenis Pass, the St Gothard, and 
the Simplon," says a recent traveller ; " and though each has 
its own peculiar attractions, yet the Splugen Pass is truly the 
most magnificent road over the Alps. No one can gQ over this 
road, and enter into the spirit of it, without feeling that the 
mind has been enlarged by this communion with Nature in her 
noble grandeur.'* 

This opinion is held by many who have become acquainted 
with the characteristics of the diiSerent routes. On again, along 
no end of zigzag paths, through niunerous galleries, past a water- 
frdl of 800 ft., till a halt is made at the tiny village of Campo 
Dolcino. Then through the Liro Valley, the rugged'aspect 
of which is somewhat softened by the rich liumriance of the vast, 
chesnut forests below. Rapidly the feattures of the landscape 
begin to change their aspect 1 The regions of firs and pines, of 
overhanging precipices and romantic waterfalls, of frowning 
rocks and yawning chasms, are left for a land of beautiful vine- 
yards, stately olive-groves, and golden cornfields. Chiavenna 
(Hotel Conradi) is a capital resting-place. Very charming is the 
iocale of the town. It is situate on the Maira, at the entrance 
to the Val Bregaglia. From (Chiavenna the character of the 
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sceneiy again changes, and all aiound there are mountains, 
hemming in the valleys, and wild ravines forming singular 
cx)ntrasts to the quieter scenes. The falls of the Maira hear 
here form a perfect picture. Crossing swift rushing rivers, and 
leaving the realms of eternal snow behind, cornfields, vine- 
yards, and mulberry-groves are passed. Riva is the last village 
on the road. The^ Lake of Riva is skirted, and the diligence 
stops at Colico, where the steamboat is waiting to convey the 
tourist across the silvery waters of the beautiful lake, whose 
distant sails 

** For Hoating birds we take, 
Bathing in a«ure wavo their plumes of snow— 
Wherein shore, tower, and town their mirror make.*' 

From Colico to Como, see p. 35. 



II. FROM MARTIQNY OVER THE SIMPLON TO 

ARONA. 

Martigny (Hotel Clerc). 

From Martigny to Sioq the road exhibits numerous traces o( 
the frightful inundations frequent here. In Martigny are shown 
water-marks which prove that sometimes the whole valley is 
flopded'up to the first-floor windows, and all up the valley ther^ 
are similar indications of torrent desolation. These devasta- 
tions are principally during the spring, when the snow ha^ begun 
to melt. The traveller is now in a region of aiixcient casUes. 
Evexy eminence seems to have had, at one time or another, its 
own particular fortress. At Sion there are two such edifices 
in ruins, another castle becoming observable as the town is 
more closely approached. Here the shale moimtains are 
beautifully terraced, like those of the Rhine. A mulberry 
plantation here, a ruined castle there, igid then Sierre (Hotel 
Belle Vue), where the railway journey terminates. The diligence 
leaves here daily, and takes about twenty-two hours to accom- 
plish the journey to Arona. Over the Rhone, past hills formerly 
the resprt^of brigands, past Alpine villages, glistening church-, 
towers, waterfalls, castles, rock^ valleys, snow mountains, alter-, 
nations of sterility and fertility, past Leuk, Susten, Tourte- 
magne, Vi^ge or Vispach (whence numerous tours may be made 
to the glacier region of ZermattX and we are in Brigue (Brieg 
^r-fiQ(cl 4% la Foste)| wh^e the work of ascent really Qoxa- 
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mences. Here we bid farewell to the romantic valley of the 
Rhone, and enter upon the land which Mr. Laing quaintly 
epitomises as one of "avalanches, snows, glaciers, winding 
roads, with cataracts and precipices below, and clouds and 
blue sky above, and all the other romance funiiture of Alpine 
scenery," The road now pursued was constructed by Napoleon, 
after the famous battle of Marengo. The scenery becomes 
wilder and grander at every turn, ^dgc after bridge is crossed, 
gallery after gallery gone through, houses of refuge passed by, 
and then comes the stupendous panorama of the Alps, the r^ 
grandeur of which is beyond the power of words to paint, and 
which forms a sight well worth the whole cost of the journey 
fromEngland. "In thedistanceis ancaglesoaringmajesBcally 
through the air ; below is heard the distant Alpine horn, or the 
shepherd's melodious pipe, its notes (x>mmmgling with the 
tinkling of numerous sheep-bells. Higher and higher we rise, 
from die veiy roots of the mountains, the picture varying in 
beauty at every turn ; now the diuy precipices below, now the 
craggy heights above," until the summit of the pass, 6600 
feet above sea level, is reached. Further on is the Hospice, 
capable of giving suitable refuse to 300, managed by pious 
Augustine monks. The littie village of Simplon is situated 
about 1400 feet beldw the summit. Through a black and 
craggy rending asunder of the granite Alps, die descent into 
Italy is commenced ; a foaming torrent cutting summersaults 
below at every step, and straight up, above the gloomy preci* 
pices, the lowering clouds of heaven. Marvellous are the 
winding tunnels which commence after passing the &mous 
Gorge of Gondo, said to be the wildest and grandest in 
the Alps. These gigantic ttinnels are hewn out of a solid 
mass of rock,'which seemed to impede the further progress of 
the road, and which took eighteen months to excavate — too 
men, in gangs of eight, workmg in turns day and night. On 
emerging from the' tunnels a scene of stupendous majesty 
meets the eye. Hissing and roaring, the boilmg waters of the 
Fressinone dash over the rocks above into Uie tremendous 
^oige below. On either side rise rocks more than aooo feet 
in height, the whole forming a picture of almost terrific sub- 
limity. More cascades, more fearful ravines, more lofty crags, 
and then Gondo, the last Swiss village. Soon Isella, the 
frontier town of Switzerland and Italy, is reached. Crevola, 
with its rock^allery, gorge, and bridge, passed,' a completely 
new scene unfolds. "Now the scenery softens," says uotbei 
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writer; "the Val d'Ossola expands — a charming relief and 
contrast to past horrors. Luxuriant verdure, plants, vines, 
insect voices, mellowing tints, the very air * breathing of the 
sweet south'; yes, this is Italy indeed!" There is little to 
tarry for at Dome d'Ossola (Hotel de la Ville). More and 
more delightfully Italian becomes the journey. Nothing can 
exceed its highly picturesque character, especially as Fariolo 
is approached. After passing numerous granite quarries, and 
the famous quarry " out of which man's skill has disinterred 
the whole of Milan cathedral," a perfect maze of vineyards, 
olive-groves, cornfields, and chesnut plantations, arrest the 
gaze. Here, too, the beautiful Lago Maggiore suddenly 
bursts into view, heightening inconceivably the rich glories ot 
the landscape ; and in the distance is seen I sola Madre, one 
of the charming islands which stud the lake. After reaching 
Baveno (where many travellers stay, in order to visit the 
Borromean Isles — see p. 32), the diligence journey is continued 
over a road almost wholly supported by granite pillars, by 
the side of the famous lake ; and passing numerous villas and 
gardens, it rattles at full speed through the streets of 
Arena. 

For Arena, and Tour of the Lago Maggiore; 
see p. 30. 



III. FROM LUCERNE OVER THE ST. GOTTHARD 

TO COMO. 

Lucerne (Hotel du Cygne). — From Lucerne the steamboat 
is taken from one end of the lake to the other. It is one of 
the most charming steamboat journeys in Switzerland — perhaps 
in the whole world. At Fluelen (Hotel Croix Blanche et 
Poste), the diligence is taken. The journey from hence to 
Camerlata (the station near Como, for Milan), takes generally 
about twenty-four hours. In the summer season there are two 
diligences daily. At Altorf (or Altdorf), the capital of the 
canton of Uri, the colossal statue of William Tell is passed — 
marking, it is said, the spot where the Swiss hero stood when 
he aimed at the apple on his son's head. 

A little farther on is Burglen, the birthplace and home of 
Tell; then, crossing the Schachenbach, (in the waters of which 
the hero perished while struggling to save a child,) and 
skirting the meadow forming the popular meeting-place of Uie 
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canton^ Klus is reached. Then Silenenj and Amsteg, 
and several minor places follow in rapid successions the road 
rising gradually, and the scenery everywhere being of the 
most romantic description imaginable. After leaving Amsteg, 
the road crosses the Reuss, which here dashes madly along, 
foaming and leaping over its rocky bed. The ascent of the 
St. Gotthard is here commenced : it is not, as many suppose^ 
a single peak or eminence, but a mountainous group, presenting 
many peculiar features. The region now traversed has occupied 
a prominent position in modem Continental history. In the 
valley of the Reuss and its surrotmding neighbourhood several 
of the deadliest struggles occasioned by the outbreak of war 
between France, Germany, and Russia, in 1799, took place; 
the French, after their defeat of the Russian general, occupying 
the road as fiair as' the Hospice of St Gotthard, the materials of 
which were used by them as fuel. Crossing and recrossing the 
Reuss several times, and passing Wasen, Wattingeni and 
GOschenen, with its glacier landscape and its wonderful 
works in connexion with the St Gotthard Tunnel, the awe- 
inspiring defile of the Sch511enen is entered, and continues 
for three miles. In it, amid wild and savage desolation, is the 
faxnpus Devil's Bridge. 

*' Winding 'neath rocks impending, a&d o'er steeps 
Dread in their awful altitude, the road 
Leads through a pass whose grandeur b a load 
Upon the awe-struck mind : the wild Reuss sweeps 
From precipice to chasm, where it keeps 
Boiling and fretting till it throws abroad 
Mist clouds ; then, chafed and fljring from its goal, 
Like fiery steed, o'er crag and crevice leaps. 
The thunder roUs amon|; the mountain peaks ; 
The echoes seem gigantic in their home, 
(Now answering deep as voice Promethean speaks). 
Towering aloft where the fleet chamois roam, 
'Mid pines and cottaees the church oft seeks 
To build its shrine where prayerful Switzers come." 

Here a tremendous battle was fought in 1799, between the 
French and Austrians, numbers of whom penshed in the abyss 
beneath. The bridge is a modem structure ; the old bridge, 
the ruins of which, covered with creeping plants, are yet 
visible, was blown up by the Austrians while being forced by 
the French, during the conflict alluded to. 

From the "Paradise Lost" of Milton, to the "Satan" of 
Montgomery, the certain gentl^om)' who haunts mysterious 
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places has been the burden of poets' song. The following 
well-known lines are very graphic : — 

" Called the Devil's Bridge : 
With a single arch, from ridge to ridge, 
It Jeaps across the terrible chasm 
Yawning beneath us, black and deep, 
As if, in some convulsive spasm. 
The summits of the hills hsui cracked, 
And made a road for the cataract 
That raves and rages down the steep ! 
Never any bridge but this 
Could stand across the wild ab3rss ; 
All the rest, of wood or stone, 
By the Devil's hand were overthrown. 
He toppled crags from the precipice, 
And whatsoe'er was buUt by dajf 
In the night was swept away ; 
None could stand but this alone." 

Away, through the granite tunnel of Urner Loch ; across 
the Valley of Uri, where winter reigns during eight months 
out of twelve, to Andermatt (Hotel Trois Rois — a quaint 
old-fashioned inn). As this is only one mile from the Devil's 
Bridge, it is a good place to break the journey at, or else at 
Hpspenthal (Hotel Meyerhof), about i J mile farther on. 
From Hospentluil, where the road to the Furca diverges, the road 
becomes steepdr, ascending by numerous windings, each more 
and more impressive^ till the summit of the pass is reached. 
At A^b^^rgo del St. Gotthard, 6900 feet above the level of 
the sea, is the famous Hospice, where superior Newfoundland 
dogs may be purchased, at somewhat high rates, by those fond 
of canine companions. A pause is made at the post-house 
for some time, while the travellers dine. 

It is in the St Gotthard that the Rhine, Rhone, and Reuss 
have their source. Hepworth Dixon, in " The Switzers,** says, 
in speaking of the St. Gotthard : — 

" Her cardinal peak is Galen-stock, — the peak now towering 
on our right, — a fount of light and beauty in this sombre realm, 
which ancient shepherds, coming up the valleys of the Rhone 
and Reuss in search of fortune, called the ' Pillar of the Sun.' 
He is the Saul of the St Gotthard group, — above the tallest of 
his brethren : Gerstenhom, Lucendro, Mutt-horn, Spitzberg, 
Six Madun, — though all these mountains are of Anak breed. 
Three glaciers hang above his hoary neck, and shiver down his 
sturdy sides : the Tiefen glacier on his northern flank, the 
§iedeln glacier on his southern flank, and Uie Rhone glacier 
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(which has many feeders) on his western flank. These glaciers 
drip by different ravines, and descend to different seas. Above 
his summit floats a canopy of cloud, from under which at times 
leap fire and wind and hail — those rival demons of this upper 
air, which shake and daze the earth in their plutonic and mag- 
netic strife. About his feet, low down among the ruts and 
wrecks of ice, lie caves of wondrous beauty and uncounted 
wealth. Three years ago a cave was entered by this Tiefen 
glacier, when the noblest crystals in the world were found. 
The rock was topaz. Fragments lay about in heaps, each 
broken piece a hundred pounds to two hundred pounds in 
weight Some fifteen tons of topaz were removed from this 
great hiding-place of nature in a single year. What sage can 
count the marvels yet in lurking near this Pillar of the Sun ? " 

Crossing the Tidno, the spot is seen where the Russian 
General Suwairow, seeing his grenadiers waver under the fearful 
fire of the French, caused a grave to be dug, declaring he would 
be buried at the place where, for the first time, his soldiers had 
retreated. The effect was electrical A^th a loud cry they 
furiously chaiged the French, driving them back to Lucerne ; 
the Devil's Bridge, destroyed a second time by the French, 
being crossed by means of planks suspended from the soldiers' 
scarves. Deiscending the Val Tremola, a wild and dismal 
valley in which avalanches are not unconmion, Airolo is reached, 
where is an ancient tower more than a thousand years old, and 
where the sotmd of the Italian language reminds the traveller that 
he is almost in another country. The route now becomes exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; picturesque ravines, mouldering ruins, foaming 
cataracts, huge masses of rock, and other romantic features, 
imparting fresh charms to the landscape. Passing Paido, the 
scenery becomes more Italian in appearance. The masses of 
show which encumbered the roadside have completely disap- 
peared, and everywhere the prospect brings to mind the artistic 
productions of Claude. The rich sunshine sparkles on the roofs 
of the numerous church-towers, cascades leap in a thousand 
fantastic forms over the time-beaten cliffs, while here and there 
the mulberry, the fig, and the vine lend fresh attractions to the 
view. Then in swift succession the towns of Giomico (where 
15,000 Milanese were ingloriously routed by 600 Swiss in 
1478), Bodio, Poleggio, and Osogna, situated at the base 
of a rocky peak, are passed. Two or three small villages 
follow, then the Moesa is crossed, and the road, passmg 
Arbcdo (where, in 1422, 3000 Swiss were defeated by 24,000 
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Milanese), brings to view the frowning walls and lofty turrets of 
Bellinzona (Hotel de la Ville, and Hotel TAnge). Omnibus 
may be taken from here to Magadino (p. 31). The position of 
the fortress-town was formerly one of great strength. Nothing 
can surpass the superb character of the landscape at this point. 
Near Cadenazzo, emerging from the charming valley of the 
Ticino, through which the traveller has so long been pleasantly 
travelling, and, passing through a rich chesnut wood and past 
various mountains and villages, he arrives at Lugano (Hotel du 
Pare — see p. 40). Passing by the east side of the Lake of 
Lugano, we arrive at Melide, where the lake is crossed by 
means of a stone dam, erected some years since at a cost of 
700,000 francs. At Mendrisio is seen MontCLGeneroso, 
" The Rigi of Italian Switzerland," and a favourite resort of the 
experienced botanist desirous of enriching his collection with 
specimens of the flora of the Southern Alps. Geological 
fragments are also plentiful. At Chiasso is the Custom- 
house, and here the tourist takes leave of Switzerland, and in a 
brief period of time finds himself at Como. 

Como. (See p. 39.) 

Those who intend to go straight through to Milan should 
continue by the diligence to Camerlata. (See p. 85.) 
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LAGO MAQGIpRE. 
From Magadino to Arona. 

The Lago Maggiore is the largest of all the lakes that lie 
embosomed in the beautiful scenery at the foot of the Alps, 
On the Italian side. It was the Zacus Verbanus of the 
Romans — is about forty miles long, and varies considerably in 
width. Nelr Arona it has more the appearance of a broad 
river ; at Baveno, between which town and Laveno is its 
greatest width, it is about five miles wide. The scenery is 
Unequal^ the northern part being much finer than the southern. 
The glory of the lake culminates in the neighbotu-hood of 
Baveno and Stresa, and these are the favourite halting-places 
of visitors, as they command views of the strangely beautiful 
Borromean Isles, and the deep bold bay in which they are 
situated. . Three rivers flow into the lake : the Tidno, firom 
St. Gotthard and Bernardino; the Toccia, from Domo d'Ossola; 
and the Tresa, from Lago Lugano. 

In the summer time there are three Steamboats daily. 
The journey from Magadino to Arona takes about six hours, 
and the fare is about five francs. Ample information may be ob- 
tained as to times of starting, fares, and other kindred subjects, 
from the announcements to be seen at all Hotels in the neigh- 
bourhood. Those who can only afford a short time for the 
lake should go at once to Baveno (or halt there if they have 
come over the Simplon — see p. 24), or Stresa, a delightfiil 
halting-place ; and visit the Borromean Isles. In taking a boat 
from either place, however, let the tourist see to it that he is 
not swindled. At the best the fares are extravagantly dear. 

If time permits, a voyage up and down the lake should be 
made. At diff*erent times of the day, and under different 
lights, it is surprising what varied effects are seen. 

A Tour of the Lakes may be made thus :— Visit Lago 
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Maggiore, and tenninate the journey at Luino (see below). Take 
diligence or carriage to Lugano (p. 40). Make the tour of the 
lake, and terminate the journey at Porlezza (p. 40). From 
Porlezza take omnibus or carriage to Menaggio, on the lake of 
Como (p. 37) ; and if Lago d'Iseo (p. 42) and Lago di Garda 
are to be visited, terminate the Como journey at Lecco, and 
take trsLin vid Bergamo (p. 91). 

[W. and E: stand for right and left going down the lake.] 

Magadino (E). — Let not the traveller think that this 
miserable place represents the towns of the lake, or that the 
view he gets over the wretched delta of the Ticino gives him 
the faintest clue to an idea as to what the lake really is. 
Magadino is stale, flat, unprofitable, and, moreover, very 
unhealthy. But the boats start from here, downward journey ; 
or from Arona (p. 34), upward journey, and this infliction 
must be borne. 

Locarno (W.), across the lake, is the first town to stop at. 
It is one of the three capitals of Tessin, Tessia, or Ticino — 
a bustling little place ; and on market days (every alternate 
Thursday) it is gay with the curious costumes of the neigh- 
bouring villagers. The chief curiosity here is a pilgrimage 
church (Madonna del Sasso)^ with the fourteen stations of 
the cross. Above it, at the top of the hill, a glorious view is 
to be obtained. 

Ascona (W.) — A ruined castle above. 

Brissago (W.) abounds with orange and lemon orchards, 
figs, olives, and pomegranates, and strong cigars. Notice the 
rows of cypresses leading to the church. The high hill is 
Mont Limidario (6550 feet). 

Canobbio (W.) — A pretty place, at the entrance of the 
Val Cannobbino. The church is said to have been designed 
by Bramanfe, and the frescoes therein are by Gaudenzio Ferrari, 

Maccagno (E.) — Uninfluential. The narrowest part of 
the northern end of the lake is Here. 

Luino (E.) — Important, because those who are making 
a tour of the Italian lakes will take the diligence from this 
town (or private carriage for about fifteen francs), and enjoy 
one of the sweetest drives that heart can conceive to Lugano 
(p. 40). Every step of the way is interesting. Luino is 
interesting from the fact of its being the birthplace of 
Bernardino Luini, with whose paintings we shall become 
familiar in the Italian galleries. 

Cannero (W.) is a very fniitful place, atid from iKe bo^t. 
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looks enchanting, especially when the sun is shining in his 
strength. 

The two islands opposite the town, with the two ruined 
castles, were once inhabited by the Messrs. Mazzarda, four 
brigand brothers, who were the terror of well-doers and the 
praise of those who did evil in the fifteenth century. Horrible 
stories are told of what they did and the terror they inspired. 

Oggebbio (W.) — Unimportant. 

Porto (E.)— Ditto. 

Laveno (£.) is a charming spot, deriving its chief attrac- 
tion from the beautiful mountain // Sasso del Faro. From 
its summit can be seen Milan on the one hand and Monte 
Rosa on the other. From Laveno to Intra, and from Pallanza 
to the Isles, attention must be paid to the glorious glimpses of 
mountain scenery, including Mqnte Rosa, the Strahlhom, and 
the Simplon. 

From Laveno to Varese, see p. 41. 

Intra (W.) — ^A business-like, prosperous town. Silk winding 
from the cocoon is carried on to a great extent here. And 
now, all about, wonders and beauties multiply, and every view 
is marvellously interesting. 

Pallanza (W.)— -(Grand Hotel Pallanza, in a charming 
situation.) 

Baveno (W.) From either ot these delightful towns the 
Isles can be easily visited. Baveno is the point from whence 
travellers proceed over the Simplon. (See p. 25.) From 
Pallanza a most pleasant journey may be made (by omnibus 
daily) to the Lago d'Orta, a picturesque lake nine miles long, 
and a fine centre for excursions. (See p. 41.) 

The Borromean Islands 

Are four in number; three of them belong to the noble Lombard 
family of Borromeo — viz., Isola S. Giovanni, Isola Bella, and 
Isola Madre. Tlie remaining island of the group is Isola 
Superiore, or Dei Pescatori (the Fisherman's Island). 

'* The principal attraction to most travellers is the Isola 
Bella (or Beautiful Island). We think this particular island, 
which is thoroughly artificial, rather curious than picturesque 
or beautiful ; but it tells well at a distance, with its lofty palace, 
its terraces, and formal groves and gardens, and contrasts in a 
striking manner with the simplicity or wild nature of the other 
islands, while it calls for that tribute always due to the art and 
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iildustfy of mart when they have overcome great natural diffi- 
culties. - 

" We learn from an old Lombard Avriter that originally the 
Isola Bella was nothing but a bare rock, cut through and 
through, in some directions, by the constant lashing and biting 
of the waves, which are occasionally sufficiently stormy. About 
the year 1670 the wealthy Count Vitaliano Borromeo conceived 
the idea of converting this rock into what he considered a 
terrestrial paradise. He began by quarrying a portion of the 
rock to get materials to build with, after which he erected 
pilasters, arches, walls, and buttresses; and that part of the 
work being done, he, at an immense expense, caused earth to 
be brought in boats from the mainland, and had it laid down 
over all, to form a sufficiently deep, compact, and productive 
soil. Tree-planting, gardening, and house-building followed, 
and in process of time the island became what we now see it. 
To those who had seen it before, and who came upon it sud- 
denly after its metamorphosis, it may indeed have appeared an 
enchanted island; and even now there is something magical 
about it. The upper terrace commands varied and enchanting 
views. To the south, on the water's edge, is the little white 
town of Stresa, with its exquisite villas; above Stresa are 
vineyards and cottages; and again, above these, green hill- 
sides and pasture-land spotted with. fawn or cream-coloured 
cattle. To the north-west are the forked summits of the 
Simplon, on which the snow never melts; to the north and 
north-east the Monte Rosa and other magnificent Alp?. To 
the east the lake spreads far away, to where it washes the feet 
of the gentle hills about Laveno and Cerro ; and to the west is 
the bay, with the town of Baveno." 

The Chateau contains some good pictures, and other 
objects of interest, accessible to visitors : amongst them the 
room in which Napoleon slept the night before the battle of 
Marengo. The fee to the gardens is one franc, and the 
chateau one franc ; less for a party of two or three. 

Isola Madre is a charming place, with seven terraces 
beautifully laid out and tended. It is not so popular as Isola 
Bella, and certainly not so curious; but the walks here are 
delicious, abounding with rich and rare tropical plants. (Fee, 
one franc.) 

Isola del Pescatori is just a fishermen's village, and 
nothing more ; but it has charms of its own, and is so mir- 
vellously compact that there scarcely seems room to turn. 
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Isola di §• Giovanni is hot so interesting as any ot t\i6 
others. The steamers stop at Isola Bella, and passengers are 
conveyed without extra charges for landing or embarking. As 
there are five or six a day, those who wish can break their 
journey here. The steamer now proceeds to 

Stresa (W. ; Hotel des lies Borrom^s, a magnificent 
hotel, commanding some of the finest views on the lake). — 
Stresa is a pleasant place, surrounded with fine scenery, land- 
scape and waterscape : from here the Monte Motterone may 
be ascended; it is 4174 feet above the lake, and the view 
equals, if it does not rival, that from die Rigi : the plains of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, with the cathedral of Milan in clear 
view; six of the Italian lakes, with their picturesque islands 
and surroundings j the rivers Sesia and Ticino meandering in 
streams of silver; and on the other hand the great mountains 
from Monte Rosa to Order in the Tyrol. From Stresa the 
drive to Arona is pleasant 

Belgirate (W.), where a glimpse is obtained of Aroha ; then 
Lesa (W.) ; and the tour of the lake comes to an end at 

Arona (Hotel de ITtalie). 

The particular attracdons in this town are the church of S. 
Maria, containing the chapel of the Borromeo family, in which 
is a fine painting by Gaudenzio Vind^ an old and rare master ; 
it is a Holy Family, with smaller pictures of saints, and a por- 
trait of the Countess Borromeo, who presented it to the church. 
A short distance from the town, half an hour's walk to the north 
of the railway stadon, is the colossal statue of San Carlo 
Borromeo. Carlo Borromeo was bom at Arona, Oct 2, 1538 ; 
he died and was buried at Milan in Nov., 1584 (see p* 74); 
and in 1600 he was canonized. This statue, erected in 1697, 
is sixty-six feet high, and stands on a pedestal forty feet high ; 
the head and hands and feet are bronze, while the robe is of 
wrought copper: the good saint stands with his hands out- 
stretched in blessing ; and sacred as the name is in these parts, 
one would have thought he might have been left to stand and 
bless his native town in peace. Ladders are, however, kept in 
the neighbourhood ; and on consideration of certain fees ihe 
adventurous tourist may clamber up to the skirts of his gar- 
ment, and squeezing through a hole, enter the statue. Then 
by means of iron bars he can ascend, if he is a good climber, 
into the head of the illustrious saint, which is constructed to 
carry three people; and those who have made the journey 
affirm that the cavity which on the outside represents the 
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proilibisraht nose, folins a seat as comfortable as ah arm-chair. 
It is only right to inform the tourist who may aspire to teach 
this saintly headj that it is a fatiguing and most unpleasant 
undertaking. 

From Arona a diligence runs daily to Bellinzona, for the 
St. Gotthard or Bernardino Pass, to Lucerne or Coire. 

Steamboats for the tour of the lake. 

Railway to Novara, Genoa, and Turin. (See pp. 87, 88.) 

Railway to Milan. (See p. 87.) 



THE LAKE OF COMO. 
Colico to Como. 

The Lake of Como, the Za^us Larius of the Romans, is to 
Italy as Lucerne is to Switzerland— its grandest*and most beau- 
tiful lake. It is thirty-eight miles long, and varies from one to 
three miles in breadth. Great diversity of scenery characterises 
it: sometimes it is like the Rhine, with hills and vinejrards 
and windings which, in the passage by the boat, seem to close 
round and form a series of lakes ; sometimes it is like the 
grandness of Luceme,-^and yet it is essentially unlike both. 
It is thoroughly Italian ; land seeing any other ' lakes Will not 
compensate for not seeing the Lago di Cotxio. A perfect 
efflorescence of loveliness is this fairy lake. In whatever 
direction you cast your eyes, whilst traversing its waters, the 
scenic effects are unrivalled. Embosomed amidst lofty moun- 
tains, towering proudly above the silvery surface; verdant 
slopes and vine-clad hills ; with villas on the margin, and on 
jutting peninsulas, picturesque and charmingly situated villages'; 
the eye never wearies in its search for the beautiful. Castles 
with turreted towers ever and anon keep peeping out, as the 
boat proceeds, from the sylvan woods which hide them : a sort 
of stolen glance. The glowing Italian sky, the azure of which 
is almost unknown to tliose who are accustomed to the unkind 
climate of England ; the water, <^f an indescribable blue ; the 
delicious purity of the atmosphere, and the silver streams of 
sunlight cast upon the lake, heighten the beauty of the scene. 
That part of the lake where one arm branches off to Como and 
the other to Lecco, perhaps commands the most magnificent 
prospect On either side are the two arms of blue water, en- 
closed by^motmtaihs, with profusely luxuriant slo\^\ ^s^'<ic^ 
bold promontory which stitXcYi!^ wX \>^^«wtL^^^i^ Vsca& "^^J^^ 
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one side a gracefully qurved bay. Here is the charmingly 
situated little to^n of Bellaggio, the gardens of whidi, with 
their trellised walks, extend down to the margin. A situation 
more delightful it is difficult to imagine. 

The Tour of the Lake may be made from either Colico 
or Como. The ways are equally pleasant In going towards 
Colico the high mountains form a glorious background to the 
latter part of the journey. In going towards Como the 
beauty of Bellaggio is seen to greater perfection, and the 
approach to Como is a fitting termination to the tour. But 
all who have the time are recommended to go both ways, and 
to do it again and again. 

Colico is a mere ''station" for diligences. The few indif- 
ferent houses, making up the village, call for no remark. The 
surroundmgs are fine, but better seen from the water, where 
distance lends endumtment. From Colico diligences run 
twice a day to Chiavenna, for the Splugen route to Coire 
(p. 22). Diligences twice daily to Sondrio and Bormio. 

Steamboats from Colico to Como, twice daily (4 hours). 
Do. f, to Lecco, once a-day. 

Tickets for the whole journey may be procured on board. 
Those who get in at intermediate stations should .take their 
ticket afthe pier, or they may be charged for a longer distance. 
It is usual, however, for the porters belonging to the hotels to 
hand the traveller a ticket with the name of the pier, which is 
accepted by the collector as a guarantee that the passenger 
embarked there. 

As the steamer leaves Colico, take in the view behind. The 
mountains, rugged and barren, or fertile and smiling, and some 
crowned with snow, are exceedingly well grouped. Four 
miles hence is 

Domaso (W., 1. e. right-hand going towards Como). — ^The 
first place at which the steamer calls. Surrounded with vine- 
yards and mulberry trees. Fine villas. 

Gravedona (W.) — A large, prosperous, and pretty town ; 
next in size to Como and Lecco. Church, 13th century. 
Villa (four towers), built by Cardinal Gallio. 

Dongo (W.)— Large ironworks, and a monastery. Above 
the town is Garzeno. Path from here over Monte Jorio to 
Bellinzona. Near at hand to Dongo is Musso, with a castle in 
ruins, on a most improbable site. 

Cremia (W.) — Fine church, with picture of Michael and 
tAe Dragon, by Paolo Veronese. 
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Rezzonico (W.)^i-Ruins of castle, X3th century. Hne 
view from here. 

Dervio (E.) — ^At the mouth of the Varrone. Monte 
Legnone, 8600 feet, rises abruptly here. Very fine. 

Bellano (E.) — ^At the foot of Monte Grigna; at the mouth 
of the torrent-river Pioverna. 

Varenna (E.) — A lovely place. Tunnels through the cliffs 
for the Stelvio military road. Fine cascade, Fiume-Latte (or 
milk brook), from its colour. Large quantities of marble 
quarried and dressed in this neighbourhood. 

Menaggio (W. ; Hotel Victoria). — This is one of the 
popular halting-places on the lake. Several interesting things 
are to be seen here, independently of the exquisite scenery^ 
The Villa Vigonit about half an hour above the town, near the 
church of Loveno, contains some modem works of art of great 
beauty : reliefs, by Thorwaidsm; monument to the son of the 
late proprietor, Herr Mylius, by Marchesi; and a family group, 
by Argenti. At Menaggio is a large silkworm manufactory, 
open to visitors ; and every one should make a point of visiting 
this interesting exhibition of Italian industry. From Menaggio 
to LrUgano is an easy and pleasant journey. Omnibuses 
run daily to Porlezza, from whence the steamer may be taken 
to Lugano (p. 40). See local time-tables. 

[The tour of the three principal lakes may be made thus : — 
Menaggio to Lugano, Lake of Lugano; Lugano to Luino, Lago 
Maggiore. For this tour a special circular ticket is provided 
by Messrs. Cook and Son.] 

Bellaggio (Hotel Grande Bretagne, with the Dependence 
Hotel-Pension, Villa SerbellonL The hotel is one of the 
finest in the Italian lake districts ; the pension is the gem of 
the neighbourhood). 

Bellaggio stands at the extremity of the point that separates 
the Como and Lecco branches of the lake. It will be seen by 
the map that it stands as it were upon three lakes : the arm of 
Como, and the arm of Lecco, running on either side, and the 
broad expanse of the lake in its most beautiful part in front. 
Nothing can be more charming than the situation of Bellaggio, 
and nothing is more charming in Bellaggio than the magnificent 
park and gardens of the Villa Serbelloni. (Tickets to visit 
given to all who stay at the hotel ; othenvise one franc.) A 
number of good boats may be found at Bellaggio, for excursions 
on the lake. One great attraction here is the Villa Melzi, the 
property of the Duca di Melzi. It contains many works of 



art ; several statues by Canova^ notably a bust of Michael 
Angelo j a wonderful chimneypiece, by ThorwciUsen 5 statu- 
ettes, by Marchesi; ceiling paintings, by Bossi. Splendid 
gardens surround the villa, of tropical richness, Villa 
Giulia, formerly the property of the King qf the Belgians, is 
now an hotel and boating-house, under the same proprietor- 
ship as the Hotel Grande Bretagne. The park is very fine, 
—over loo acres in extent 

ifrom Bellaggio to Lrccco a steamboat runs daily. This 
arm of the lake is not equal to any other point. The approach to 
Lecco is interesting. A ten-fuch^ bridge, with towers, crosses 
the Ad4% into wmch the lake converges. The situation of 
Lecco ia very fine, and it 19 photographed v^ Manzoni*s '^ I 
Promessi SppsL" Fror^i Lec^ the railway runs to Milan, by 
way of Beigaino (p, 91), or by a. new line, to Mopza (p. 86). 

Cadenabbi^ (W,)----This is ^ very popular place, and 
deservedly so^ For invalids it is most desirable^ especially in 
the cold weather. It }ms the great advantage of looking over 
the water to Bellaggio. the most picturesque place on the lake. 
One pf Uie great pojects pf interest her^ is the Villa 
Cftrlottni formerly Spnmia^va, the property of the Puke of 
Sax^Meinin^en (half-franci tp e%ch f^ttenctsmOt ^^^ marble 
saloon contams a wondeiiul work* 

The Triuniph pf Alexander.* ^Uefs, t>y JTufrwaUsen, 

if oticfi, top, Cnpid ^4 ?y80ie, Venus, Pftfi^, and a Mag- 
(lalen , t .» i • ^ ? Cwiava. 

There is a handsome billiard room, garden saloon, and other 
apartments i and the garden is delightful, 

The Monte Crepiorie can be ascended from Cadenabbia 
(7 tp 8 hours). The less adventurous will ^njoy a walk to the 
church, Madoima di S. Martino, from whence there is a very 
fine view, ^ 

Cpntinuing by the boat towards Comp,-^ 

Tremezzo (W.)--A good winter resort 

^enno (W*)— -Pliny the elder is supposed to have had a 
villa here. 

The promontory pf Balbianello is rounded, and the steamer 
stops at 

Argegno (W.), at the entrance to the valley of Intelvi. 

Then across to 

Nessp (E.), at the foot of the Piano del Tivano. Waterfall. 
Villa Pliniana, so ^la^n^ frpm §n adjacent spring desqibcd 
by Pliny, 
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Brienno (W.), a small pretty fertile village. 

An imposmg pyramid will be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of I^glio. It is sixty feet high, and cost 25,000 
francs, and it was erected by one Joseph Frank to his own 
memory, and in grateful aclaiowledgment of his own worth. 
The sentimental tourist may drop a tear here with propriety. 

Moltrasio (W.) — Many pretty villas, and a good waterfall. 
Between Moltrasio and Cemobbio is the Villa d'Este, now 
the Hotel Regina d'lnghilterra, the most ^charming hotel 
on this part of the lake. (See below.) It was formerly the resi- 
dence of Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. The grounds 
are very fine, with terraces, temples, waterfalls, rustic bridges, 
pools and fountains. They were laid out by General Pym and 
Cardinal Gallic. This is a capital place for tourists to rest, as 
it is a good centre for excursions. To Monte Generoso (p. 40), 
carriage one hour, mule one hour. To Villas Pizzo, Taverna, 
Fliniana, etc., etc. Baths ; water*<:ure ; good fishing ; English 
Church Service. 

An onmibus meets all trains at Camerlata, the station for 
Milan. 

On ^e opposite bank to the Hotels d'Este and Regina 
d'Inghilterra, are the Villas Taglioni and Pasta, named respect- 
ively after the celebrated danseuse and vocalist. 

A bend in the lake, and then the city of Como is in sight, 
three miles off— a charming background to the view. 

Cpnio (Hotel Regina d'Inghilterra — see above) — popula- 
tion 21,000 — ^lies at 9ie extreme end of this arm of the lake, 
and is backed by fine hills and mountains. It is celebrated 
as being the birthplace of Pliny the elder and the younger. 
The latter had several villas in the neighbourhood. Volta, the 
electrician, and Pazzi, the astronomer, were also bom here. 

The Cathedral, built in 1396, is entirely of marble, and is 
a remarkably handsome Church. The faqade is very rich. 
Statues of the two Plinys by the principal entrance. 

In the interior the principal paintings are : — 

The Marriage of the Virgin . . . G^. Ferrari. 

The Flight into Egypt .... Ibid. 

Adoration of Magi B. Luino. 

Virgin and Child with Saints . . . Ibid. 

There are some fine altar-pieces in the church; the one 
with St. Joseph and the young Saviour is the last work of 
Marchesi^ and is one of his best. 

The -Town Hall (Broktto) adjoins the church. It is 
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built of black and white stone, in alternate layers. The 
theatre is on the other side of the church. 

The churches S. Fedele, loth century, Del Crocifisso, with 
a miraculous crucifix, and S. Abondio, nth century, on out* 
skirts of town, are worth visiting. 

Notice a massive ruined building, the Porta del Torre. It 
is five storeys high, and is passed in leaving the town to go 
towards Camerlata. 

From Come to Camerlata is a litde over a mile and a 
lialf. Omnibuses run to meet each train. 

From Camerlata to Varese, see p. 41. 

From Camerlata to Milan (28 miles), p. 85. 



THE LAKE OF LUGANO, 
or Lacus Ceresius, 

Is sixteen miles long and two broad. It is reached from 
Menaggio on the Lake of Como (see p. 37), or fromMagadino 
(p. 31), or Luino (p. 31)1 on the Lago Maggiore. Although 
much smaller than either Maggiore or Como, it is not infi^rior 
to either for the variety and beauty of its scenery. 

Porlezza is in a wild and somewhat rugged neighbourhood 
at the northern extremity of the lake. Steamers twice daily 
to Lugano. 

Lugano (Hotel du Pare) is the principal town on the lake, 
and is delightfully situated. In the diligence route from St. 
Gotthard and Bellinzona this town is passed (p. 29) ; it is the 
capital of the canton of Ticino, and is in the centre of a 
series of delightful places for excursions. The Hotel du Pare 
was formerly a convent, suppressed in 1848; beside it is the 
chapel of S. Maria degli Angioli, containing frescoes by 
Luini, The Crucifixion is considered one of his greatest 
works. Opposite the church is a statue of William Tell, by 
Vda. The park of M. Ciani is well worth a visit (attendant 
one franc). The ascent of Monte San Salvatore, which 
rises immediately above the town, may be made in two hours : 
the view is magnificent Hiis is the principal excursion ; and 
next in interest is Monte Br6. Opposite Lugano is Monte 
Caprino, converted into a series of cool grots and rocky cells 
for the storing of wine. 

Monte Generoso overlooks the Lake of Lugano, and is 
best ascended from Mendrisio, on the road to Como. It is 
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always called the Rigi of Italy ; and probably there is no other 
mountain in this neighbourhood which so well repays the toil 
of the ascent, both as regards the beauty of the road and the 
glory of the view from the summit. Maggiore, Como, Lugano, 
and Varese lie down below, and are seen to perfection, while 
to the north the whole chain of the Alps is visible. 

LAKE OF VARESE. 

The journey may be made from Laveno (p. 32), on the Lago 
Maggiore, to Varese, or from Como to Varese — both pleasant 
journeys, and may be done by diligence or carriage. The 
distance from Como to Laveno is thirty miles. From Varese 
the railway can be taken to Milan (two-and-a-half hours). The 
Lake of Varese is six miles long and nearly five broad. 

Varese (Hotel Varese) is the principal place near to the 
lake : it is pleasantly situated, and abounds in beautiful villas 
to which the wealthy merchant princes of Milan repair during 
the autumn. The chief excursion for visitors is to the Church 
of the Virgin (La Madonna del Monte): it is a pilgrimage 
church; and entering by the triumphal arch, the fourteen 
chapels are passed, each adorned with frescoes. Arrived at 
the summit, pleasant little inns, a monaster)', and the church 
are found ; and here, as taste may dictate, the traveller may 
rest and be thankful as he contemplates the scene around. 
Notice specially a colossal statue of Moses, by Gadano Monti. 



THE LAKE OF ORTA 

Is best reached from Pallanza, Gravellona,or Arona, by omnibus 
or diligence (p. 32). The lake is eight miles long, and one and 
three-quarters wide ; it is exceedingly pretty, being surrounded 
with hills, most of which are covered with luxuriant vegetation. 

Orta is a quaint town on a promontory stretching far into 
the lake: the principal thing to see is the Sacro Monte, 
sacred to St. Francis of Assisi, which is laid out after the manner 
of pilgrimage churches, >vith twenty chapels on the road, adorned 
with frescoes and terracotta statues. On the summit there is 
a tower, from whence a fine view is obtained. 

The Island of S. Giulio, immediately opposite Orta, is a 
delicious little place, whether seen from the town or visited by 
bpat : one franc for return journey. The church on it will be 
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visited with inter^ as a tradition sajrs that in the fourth 
century St Julius came from Greece, be^iring to this neighbour- 
hood the good tidmgs of Christianity, and founded this little 
sanctuary. 

From Orta diligence may be taken to Gozzano, and 
thence railway to Novara (p. 65). 

LAKE ISEO. 

Lago d'Iseo. 

Brescia (p. 93) stands midway between the Lago d*Iseo and 
Lago di Garda, from whence diligence may be taken daily. 
Consult local time-bill^ to either lake. The Lake of Iseo 
has the characteristics of all the Italian lakes, and b therefore 
crowded with beautiful scenery. It is sixteen miles long, and 
about two broad, is fed by the Oglio and Borlezza, abounds 
with good fish, and is rich in castles and villas gracing its 
banks. In the middle of the lake is a large bland — that is to 
say, large for islands in Italian lakes. It is a mile and 1^ 
half long, and consists of a lofty ridge. Two or three villages, 
occupied almost entirely by fishermen, nestle at the base of the 
hilL 

Samico is at the southern extremity of the lake : QmQL- 
buses twice daily from Beigamo; steamq: twice daily for 
Lovere, the northern extremity of the lake. At Samico the 
Oglio leaves the lake. Iseo derives its name fix)m a temple 
d^icated to Isis. It is the chief village or town on the lake, 
and its staple trade is silk manufacture. 

Lovere is a pretty, busy little place, somewhat over-rated 
in consequence of too vivid descriptions written by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who resided here for some years. 
The litde town has two large churches, a museum, and a 
monument bv Cancva. 

Omnibus can be taken fix>in Lovere to Bergamo (p. 91). 

LAKE OF GARDA. 

Lago di Garda. 

This beautiful lake, the largest in North Italy, is thirty-eight miles 
long, and between six and seven at its broadest part It is ap- 
pallingly deep: 1900 English feet have been fathomed in some 
places, and it may be found to be deeper yet. The lake is 
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often assailed with storms, and is then as rough as the 
Mediterranean* 

The lake may be reached on the railway from Verona to 
Milan, stopping at Peschiera; or from Milan to Verona, at 
Desenzano — from either of which places omnibuses may be 
procured for the lake. It is very necessary, however, that the 
traveller who proposes to do the Lago di Garda should consult 
the local time-tables^ and whichever way he may be travelling, 
so arrange that train and boat shall be in correspondence. 

In the railway journey from Verona to Bergamo (p. 91) 
a splendid view of the lake is obtained ; but seeing a lake 
from rail or coach, and lingering about its shores, are two very 
different matters. 

Desenzano is on the lake, but the station is a mile from 
the town (omnibus to each train, 50 c). Between Desen- 
zano and Peschiera there is a curious promontory, Sermione, 
three miles long. At the extremity is a castle, once belonging 
to the Scaligers, a royal family of Verona. On this promontory 
Catullus, the poet, once lived. 

The steamboat may be taken from here to Riva, the 
northern extremity of the lake, in which neighbourhood Italy 
merges into Austria. The principal places passed on the 
journey from south to north are ;-:- 



Western Side. 

Manerba, a little village at foot of 
a fine rock. Islands of great 
beauty are passed. Isola di S. 
Biagio. Isola dei Frati. 

Sale. — The most popular place 
on the lake, and famous as a 
centre for excursions. Popula- 
tion 3500. Cathedral. The 
lemon is greatly cultivated here. 
A delightful place. Fine view 
from Monte S. Bartolomroeo. 
From Salo a diligence runs to 
Brescia (p. 93). 

Gardone. 

Mademo. — Lemon groves. Pretty 
church. An exquisite valley, 
which should be seen by all who 
can eke out the time. Delle 
Cwtiere. 



Eastern Side. 
Leaving Riva the boat passes to 

Torbole, where the Sarca enters 
the lake. 

Malcesine, with a fine old castle, 
said to have been occupied by 
Charlemagne. Restored. 

Isoletto. 

Cassone. 

Tremelone. — An island. 

Castelletto. — At the end of a pro 
montory, 
Monte B 



montory, lying at the foot of 
alao. 



Garda. — A charming place, after 
which the lake is named. It has 
but 1200 inhabitants. TheTcsino 
enters the lake here. 
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Western Side. 

Toscolano. At the base of Monte 
Fraine. Olives abound. 

Bogliaoo. — ^Villa of Count Bettoni. 

Gargnano. Surrounded with lemon 
groves. A very fruitful and pretty 
place. Dili^;ence from here to 
Brescia. This is the last chance : 
the diligence road stops here. 
From this point the aspect of the 
lake is grander, banks more pre* 
dpitoos, mountains higher. 

Tignale. 

Campione. 

Tremosinev curiously balanced on 
the top of a precipitous rock. 

Limone, as its name implies, 
abounding with lemons. 

Riva. — ^At the northern extremity 
of the lake. A lovely place. 
Fine church. Curious watch- 
tower. Here the traveller may 
proceed by omnibus or diligence 
to Mori, on the route from Verona 
to Innsbruck by the Brenner, or 
return to Peschien. (See Eastern 



Eastern Side. 
Bardolino. 

Cisano. 

Lazise. 

Peschiera. — Omnibus to railway 
(p. 97). 




Italian^ Torino. 
(Hotel, Trombetta.) 

Bankers. ^U. Geisser & Co., 13, Via delta Finanze. 

Books.— E. Loeschen English and Foreign Books and Guides. Tauchniu collection— 

oleographs. 19, Via di Pa 
ChsmistV. — F<^Iino& Bemocco. English and American prescriptions carefully prepared. 

Patent medicines. 37, Via Roma. 

CiCKRONB AND Intskprbtbr.— C. Colomba, Via San Filippo, No. 31. Speaks English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 

COnpbctionbr.— Jf. BasSp Purveyor to Royal Families of Italy and Portugal. Native 
and foreign wines, chocolates, etc sj, Piazia Castello. 

Dbntist.— Chev. Dr. Martini, Dentist to the Royal Family— painless extraction. 7, 
Viadi Pa 

Doctor.— Dr. G. Pacchiottl, Professor of Pathological and Clinical Surgery at Univer- 
sity of Turin. Speaks English. 35, Via S. Franceico di Paola. 

Glovbs. — Ilorio Bros., Glove-makers and Furriers; sellers of skins. Sp^cialit^ of best 
gloves — wholesale, retail, and export. First medalist at the International Exhibitions. 
13, Via Dora Grossa. 

HoM(EOPATHic Doctor.— Dr. Demichelis, 10, Via Sanu Teresa. 

Imitation Diamonds.— New chemical invention for unalterable imiution Diamonds — 

Jewellery manufacturer — ^Viennese article^ bronzes, etc., for presents. Panighetti 

Bros., to. Via di Po, and 33, Portid della Fiera. 

Jbwrllbry.— Bellexza. ^'^^'^[f selections of watches, mosaics; jewellery, Pompeian 
twooxes, Roman gems and Diamonds. Jeweller to Royal Family. a6, Piazsa Castello, 
and 444, S. Carlo al Corso, Rome. 

Music— -Giudict & Strada, Editors of Music. Retail at Gallerie des Finances. Printing, 
copying, etc, for theatres, at No. 8, Via G<»to. 

Ocuust.— Dr. Raymond, 15, Via S. Dalmazzo. 

PHOTa Portraits. — G. AmbrosettL Portraits taken in all styles— miniatures pounted, 
etc Sp^cialit^ for effect of light. Photographer to the Royal Family. 43, Vu di Po, 
zst Floor. 

Pianos.— A bive collection of llanos and Harmoniums at CoUino and Co., 11, Via S. 
Francesco £ Paola. 

Umbrbxxas AND PARASOI.S.— A large assortment of Umbrellas, Parasols, Fans. G. 
Gilaidini, 16, Portici della Fiera ; 355, Toledo, Naples ; 185, Corso, Rome ; is. 
Via Ceretani, Florence. 

Engusm Church Sbrvicb.— Tempio Valdese. (See p. 47.) 

Turin (population 2x2,000) is one of the most populous and 
flourishing Italian cities. At the same time it is one of the least 
interesting, as it contains few monuments of antiquity, and, as 
compared with many smaller places, has fewer works of art or 
magnificent churches and palaces. It is, however, by no means 
to be neglected by the traveller, who will probably be here 
introduced to Italian scenes and Italian U(<&« 
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The city, which is exceedingly well laid out, with fine, wide 
streets, some of them of considerable length, is situated on a 
plain between the river Po and the Dora Riparia, at about 820 
feet above the level of the sea. It derives its name from the 
Taurini, a Ligurian tribe, who were attacked and defeated 
by Hannibal, B.C. 2t8. Subsequently a Roman city, called 
Augusta Taurinorum^ occupied part of the site of Turin. 
Of this city there are no architectural remains ; the amphi- 
theatre and other ruins having been destroyed by Francis I., 

in 1536. , 

There are few notices of Tunn to be found amongst the 
chroniclers of the middle ^es. Like so many other Italian 
cities, it hafe been frequently destroyed-^the last destruc- 
tion having occurred in 1536. Since then^ however^ it has 
stood several sieges. In 1706, after having been heroically 
defended against the French, who did much injury to the for- 
tifications and buildings, the siege was raised, sufter a battle in 
which the French were signally defeated by the Imperial 
army, imder Prince Eugene. 

Turin was the 'cat>ital of. the kingdom of Sardinia imtil 
1859, when it became the capital of Italy. In x86^ how- 
ever, the capital was removed to Florence, and in 1871 to 
Rome. Since the removal of the Court and Patliameht, 
Turia has somewhat declined in importance, although, as 
already stated, it is still a flourishing place; 

There are three Railway Stations at Turin. -The cen- 
tral station (Stazione Cenirak) is the terminus of all the lines ; 
.the other stations are the Stazione Porta-Susa^ atid the Stazione 
Stucarsale^ on th^ left bank of the Dora. 

There are more than forty churches in Turin ; but only a 
few demand the visitor's special attention. The Cathedral 
(Duomo) is the oldest church. The present building was 
begun in 1498, and consecrated seven years after. The west 
front is of marble. In the interior are ^several modem 
frescoes — that over the western door being a copy of the 
"Last Supper" of Leonardo da Vinci, The roof contains 
representations of events in early Scriptural history, and over 
the arches are incidents from the life of St. John the baptist. 

The high altar of the church is furnished with exceedingly 
rich plate. Seen through the arch over the altar is the chapel 
of the Santo Sudario (generally open until nine o'clock). 
The chapel is approached by a flight of stairs Oii Ihfe right, and 
is surmounted by a cupola or dome supported on pillars, the 
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Cajpitals of which iare ehridhed With CfoWlis of thorns and 
acanthus leaves. In the centre is an altat of black rnarble, 
round which hang four silver lamps, the gift of the late Queen 
of Sardinia ; on the altar is an urn which contains the relic — 
the Santo Sudario — from which the chapel is named. This 
is said to be a portion of the shroud used by Joseph of Arima- 
thea to enclose the body of our Lord, of which it contains an 
impression. The other parts of the Sudario are at Rome, 
Besan^on, and Cadouin. A statue of the Queen, \yy Revdli^ 
has been erected in the chapel by Victor Emanuel, and in the 
niches are monuments erected by the late king, Charles 
Albert, to Emanuel Philibert, Prince Thomas of Savoy, Charles 
Emanuel II., and Amadeo VIII., four illustrious members of 
the house of Savoy. 

The Church of La Consolata, not far from the Piazzo 
Filiberto, on the north of the city, was formed by the union of 
three churches opening into each other. The present building 
dates from the seventeenth century. It derives its name from 
a supposed miraculous picture of the Virgin. Opposite the 
church is a statue of the Virgin, on a granite column, erected 
to commemorate the cessation of the cholera in 1835. In one 
of the corridors of the church are a series of roughly executed 
paintings placed there by various persons in fulfilment of vows. 

The Church del Corpus Domini, near the Piazza del 
Palazzo di Cittk, is one of the most richly decorated buildings 
in Turin ; on the vault of the church is represented an alleged 
miraculous recovery of a stolen sacramental wafer. The interior 
of this church was designed by Count Alfieri, governor of the 
city. In S. Spirito Jean Jacques Rousseau, when exiled from 
Geneva in 1728, was received into the church of Rome. - He, 
however, subsequently professed himself a Calvinist. 

The Church gran Madre di Dio is on the right bank of 
the Po, and forms a bold and striking termination to the Via di 
Po and the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. This church was com- 
menced in 1818, and finished, at a cost of;;^ 100,000, in 1840, 
as a memorial of the restoration of the Royal Family. It is a 
model of the Pantheon at Rome. 

The Tempio Valdese (frotestant Church) is in the Stradale 
del Rb, leading from the Railway Station to the handsome iron 
bridge over the Po. It is used by the Vaudois, of whom a great 
nutnber are now settled in Turin. The expense of its erection 
was largely defrayed by the Sardinian Government, after the 
revolution of 1848 had' given that impulse to liberal princi\^les 
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in Italy which his resulted in the establishmetit of a united 
kingdom imder the rule of the house of Savoy. The Vaudois 
or Waldenses have for centuries lived in the Alpine valleys to 
the south-west of Turin, and the district may easily be visited 
from the city by rail to Pinerolo, about an hour's ride, from 
whence an omnibus goes to La Tanry one of the principal 
Waldensian settlements. The Waldensians long maintained 
a pure faith when all Europe was brooding under the dark 
rule and authority of Rome. The terrible massacre of this 
peaceful people gave rise to Milton's noble sonnet — 

"ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 

*' Avenge, O Lord, thjr slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; — 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stoneit, 
Foiget not : in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thv sheep, and in their anaent fold 
Slain by (he bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
0*er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learned Thy way. 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 

It was this dreadful massacre which caused Oliver Cromwell, 
then Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, to pro- 
test so strongly and with such effect that **the pope himself was 
forced to preach humanity and moderation to popish princes. 
For a voice which seldom threatened in vain had declared that 
unless favour were shown to the people of God, the English 
guns should be heard in the Castle of St Angelo." (Macaulay*s 
History of England^ Chap. I.) 

Time brings about strange changes, and none more strange 
than that the descendant of the bigoted persecutor of the Wal- 
densians has built them a handsome church in his capital, and 
has become the first king of a happy, liberal, and united Italy. 

The Palazzo Madama, in the Piazza del Castelh^ is the 
only secular building in Turin which dates from the middle 
ages. Two towers, on the east side, are the oldest parts. The 
west front was erected in 17 18. Here the Italian Senate met 
until 1865 ; and the Royal Picture Gallery was here until it was 
removed to the Palazzo dell* Accademia delle Scienze, In front 
of the Palace is the Monument to the Sardinian army, 
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erected by the Milanese in 1859, in grateful memory of the 
efforts of the Sardinian soldiers and king in the cause of Italian 
liberty in 1849. The relief on the pedestal shows Victor 
Emanuel at the head of his troops. At the top is a statue of a 
warrior defending his flag. * 

The Royal Palace {Palazzo Reale) is on the north of the 
Piazza Castello. It is generally accessible, except during the 
residence of the Court. The exterior is plain. The building 
is enclosed by a handsome iron palisade, and in the courtyard 
are fine statues in bronze of Castor and Pollux, by Sanghrgio. 
The Principal Staircase contains an equestrian statue of 
Victor Amadeus I., the horse large out of all proportion to 
the rider. The Large Ante-room is decorated with paint- 
ings of battle scenes. To the right are the Royal Apart- 
ments, furnished with great splendour. The Great Gallery 
overlooks the gardens. On the walls are portraits of sovereigns 
and eminent Piedmontese. Beyond this room are the Queen's 
Apartments, including magnificent boudoirs. The State 
Dining-room .has some unimportant pictures, including a 
tournament with portraits of three English earls. The 
King's Private Library, on the ground-floor, possesses a 
valuable collection of books, manuscripts, and drawings. 
The Armoury (Artneria Reale) is in the south-east wing. 
It is open daily from eleven to three, but tickets must be 
obtained at the office before twelve o'clock. (Small fee.) 
The collection is of great interest and value, and is one of the 
best sights in the city. Amongst the remarkable objects to be 
sQen are — ^Two suits of armour of the fifteenth century, with 
Damascene work; the complete armour of Duke Emanuel 
Filibert, worn by him at the battle of St. Quentin ; a giant's 
suit of armour; the cuirass indented by bullets, and the sword 
used by Prince Eugene at the battle which led to the raising 
of the siege of Turin in 1706 ; several helmets in the Renais- 
sance style, richly omamented ; three triangular stilettoes, said 
to be used by Italian ladies of rank for the purpose of disposing 
of inconvenient husbands or lovers ; the sword worn by 
Napoleon I. at 'Marengo; the sword of the leader of the 
Theban kgion, who are related to have .been martyred at 
St. Mauxieei in Switzerland ; several Russian flags, taken by 
Uie Saxdmian army in the Crimea, etc., etc. In the First 
Saloon is -a marble group of Michael keeping down Satan ; 
and here are kept a handsome saddle presented to the present 
king by the ladies of Bologna; swords presented b^ BiVQ&& 
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and Turin; and a crown presented \>y the latter city. In the 
Large Saloon, under a glass case, is a shield of the work- 
man^p of Benvmuto Ceiiini^ representing scenes from the 
yns against Jugurtha. There is also a collection of coins and 
mosaics in an adjoining chamber. The Palace contains many 
public offices. To the north-east are the Palace Gardens 
(Giardino Reale\ where a military band frequently plays, and 
a Zoological Garden — tickets to admit to which are to be 
had in the Palace. 

In Ae Via dell* Accademia is the Palazzo dell' Accademia 
delle Sciens^e, containing a picture gallery and museums of 
natura) history and antiquities, AU iu:e open free daily from 9 
to 4 ; on Sundays 9 to i. 

The Picture Gallery {Pituuotecd)^ on the second floor, 
includes fifteen rooms. 

fn the first room are portraits of princes of the House of 
Savoy, and battle pieces. 

4. Prince Eugene on Horseback 
' 17, Battle of Turin, 1706 . 
-18. Battle of Oucjenarde, 1708 
-ao. Kipg Charles on Horseback 
^ :•"'-'' Four Battle Pieces • 
•v;=> Four Battle Pieces 
yS^%o. Ymct Giacinto . 
• In the second room — 
56. Holy Family 
\ §4, Descent from the Cross 
55. Madonna and Saints . 

In the third and fourth rooms — 
VariQUS works of the school of Vercclii and Monferrato. 
■ \v^ the fifth room — 
93* -Madonna ..•••. Fra Angelica. 



Van Schufpm. 

Hugtmburg, 

Hugtenburg, 

Horace Vernet 

De la Pegna. 

Vandermeulen. 

Vandyck, 

Sodoma^ 

G, Ferrari. 

Sodoma^ 



Fra Franda, 
Bronzino. 



foi. Entombment 
137 and 128. Portraits 

In the sixth room — 
157. Queen of Sheba before Solomon 

In the seventh room — 

166. St. Jerome with a Skull 

167. A Smith's Shop . 
iSs. Finding pf Moses 

In this picture the arti^ bia ifitrodoced, as was his freauept pustom, hiji 
pwn portrait * *' * 1 - 1 * . . 



Paolo Veronese, 

Badak^io. 

Bassano. 

Paolo Vitonese. 
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^ The eighth and ninth rooms contain copies of modern 
pictures at Florence {Consfanim\ and flower pieces by Van 
Huysum^ SnydcrSy and others. 
In the tenth room are — 

234, Mary MagdaleneWashing our Lord's Feet Paolo Veronese. 

236. Cupids GuidoRenL 

237. WaterfaU G. Poussin. 

238. Tivoli /^/^, 

242. Ecce Homo . . . . . Gucrcino, 

251. Homer StrozzL 

In the eleventh room — 
257. Madonna della Rosa .... Sassoferrato, 
260, 264, 271, 274. Allegorical pictures of the four ele- 
ments, painted for Cardinal Maurice, by Albani, 

Venus represents fire, Juno air, Galatea water, and Cybele earth. Cupids 
were introduced into all the paintings by special desire of the Cardinal. 

276. Madonna Carlo Dolci. 

303. Smokers ...... Ifogari. 

In the twelfth room are pictures of the German and Flemish 
Schools, amongst which should be noticed — 
338. Children of Charles I. of England . Vandyck. 

351. A Spanish Princess .... Ibid, 

The thirteenth room contains the most valuable pictures in 
•the gallery. Notice — 
355. Madonna and Saints .... Mantegna. 

358. The Passion Hans Mcmling. 

363. Prince Thomas of Savoy . . . Vandyck, 

373. Madonna della Tenda . . . . Raphael. 

This ve^ beautiful picture is by some authorities held to be a copy, by 
JHerino dd Vaga^ of Uie original at Munich. It was bought by the late 
JKing Charles Albert for £yxo, 

^j6. Lucretia Sodotna. 

384. Holy Family ..... Vandyck, 

The Last Supper Titian, 

In the remidning rooms are several good examples of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools, and some landscapes. 

On the ground-floor of the Accademia is the Museum of 
JBgypjtian, Greek, and Roman Antiquities. 

The ^£!gyptian division {Museo Egizzio) is of great value. 
^Most .of the. antiquities were collected by Cavaliere Drovetti, who 
;Rras French consul in Egypt, although a native of Piedmont. 
/The collation was bought in 1820 by King Charles Felix, 
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The objects are very similar to those in the British Museum, 
and include sarcophagi, colossal figures, and various altars and 
inscriptions. On the same floor as the Picture Gallery is 
another Egyptian museum, containing smaller objects. The 
Greek and Roman antiquities are comparatively poor, but there 
are some valuable bronzes and medals. The Natural His- 
tory Museum, on the first floor, has an excellent collection 
of minerals, and very extensive and carefully arranged geo- 
logical specimens illustrating the diflerent strata of the kingdom 
of Sardinia, and including the remains of several extinct 
animals. There is also a capital series of the birds of 
Piedmont. 

The Accademia Albertina, in the same street as the 
Accademia delle Scienze, possesses a small collection- of pictures 
and some cartoons by G, Ferrari, 

The Palazzo Carignano, in the Piazza of the same name 
to the south of the Piazza Castello, was formerly the Chamber 
of the Italian Deputies, and is now used for municipal ofllices. 
In this Piazza is a Statue of Gioberti, patriot and philosopher, 
erected in 1859. 

In the Piazza Carlo Alberto, on the east side of the Palazzo 
Carignano, is the bronze Monument of the late King 
Charles Albert, cast in London from the designs oi Marochttii^ 
and erected on a pedestal of Scotch granite. The allegorical 
figures represent Martyrdom, Freedom, Civic Equality, and 
Law. 

In addition to those already described, Turin contains several 
handsome Monuments. In the Piazza San Carlo is an eques- 
trian statue of Emanuel. Philibert, Duke of Savoy, hy Marochetti, 
In front of the Town Hall are statues of Prince Eugene (d. 
1736), and Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, and brother of 
the King (d. 1855). Within the Hall are statues of Uie late 
and present king. In the Piazza Savoia is a lofty obelisk, 
erected in 1854 in celebration of the abolition of ecclesiastical 
courts, and which derives its name {Siccardt) from the minister of 
justice who proposed its erection. The most recent monument 
in Turin was completed in November 1873, ^^ * cost of 
;^2o,ooo, and unveiled with much ceremony, in honour of the 
Kreat Italian statesman, Camillo Cavour, who was born in 
Turin, in a house at the comer of the Via Cavour and Via 
Lagrange (a tablet marks the spot), in 1810, and died in i86i. 
The materials employed were granite, Carrara marble, and 
bronze. The statue at the top is of Cavour, to-wbom the 
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Genius of Italy presents a civic crown. Surrounding the pedestal 
are several allegorical figures, and at the base reliefs of the 
Crimean expedition and the Congress of Paris. 

The Public Gardens of Turin, in addition to the Royal 
Garden, are the Giardino Pubblico, over the bridge (Ponte 
del Po) at the end of the. Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, above 
which is a swimming bath. The New Gardens {Nuoz'o 
Giardino Pubblico\ a favourite summer lounge, are to the 
south of the Stradale del Rb, leading to the Iron Bridge (Ponte 
di Ferro). The Botanical Garden is also here. 

The best streets in Turin are the Via Nuova, the Via di 
Dora Grossa, and the Via di Po. The latter has fine arcades. 

There are several Theatres in the city. The Royal 
Theatre {Teairo Regio\ in Piazza Castello, accommodates 
nearly 3000 spectators. It is only used during Carnival. At 
the National Theatre {Teatro Nazioiiak\ operas are per- 
formed, and at the Teatro Scribe French plays. Besides 
these, there are six or seven other theatres. 

Turin is not fortified, its defences having been destroyed by 
the French in 1801. The citadel was removed to make room 
for the railway, — the arts of war thus yielding to the arts of 
peace. In the outskirts are many beautiful villas, occupied by 
wealthy Turinese. 

About three-quarters of a mile beyond the church of Gran 
Madre di Dio, on a wooded hill, is a Capuchin Monastery, 
from the terrace of which is a fine view of the city, and of the 
Alps, including Monte Rosa, Mont Cenis, and Monte Viso. 
The morning is the best time for the view. A finer prospect 
is, however, obtained from the Superga, the burial-place of 
the royal family, on a commanding hill about two hours' walk 
from the city. The Superga can be reached by omnibus to 
the Madonna del Pilone, whence the ascent can be made on 
donkeys. 

The Cemetery {Cimiterd) is about i^ mile north-east of 
Turin. Silvio Pellico is buried here. There are, however, 
few monuments of interest, and it scarcely deserves a visit. 
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Time occupied in the journey, s to 7 hours. Four trains daily. 
The rail crosses the Po before it arrives at the first station, — 
Moncalieri. — Pretty. Look back and see the Alps fast 
fading from the sight. Above Moncalieri rises a hill crowned 
with a palace erected by Vittorio Amadeo I., and where Vittorio 
Emanuele I. died in 1823. A great catde fair is held here 
annually (Oct 29). 

Troffarello. (Branch line from here to Savigliano, Cuneo, 
and Savona. Diligence from thence to Nice.) — Passing through 
a richly fertile district, in which villas, farm-houses, vineyards, 
orchards, streams, towers, and churches, are abundant, we reach 
Cambiano^ Pessione^ Valdechiesa (good views), Villanova. 

All about this region the hilly character of the country in- 
creases, and a sharp descent is made to VUlafranca. 

Then Baldichiai^ S. Damiano, and the vine-clad hills are in 
view which surround 

Asti, on the left .bank of the Tanaro. It is a large city, but 
not very thickly populated. There are some good palaces in 
the best quarter of the town — the most interesting being the 
Palazzo Alfieri, in which the poet Alfieri was born in 1749^ 
His statue, by Vini, erected 1862, is in the Piazza. Of Uie 
churches, the most remarkable are the Duomo (1^48), S. 
Secondo, and S. Pietro. The tine-clad hills surrounding the 
town give it a highly plcttiresque appearance. 

Soon after leaving Asti the countiy becomes somewhat flat. 
Anrume^ Cerro^ Fdizzano^ and Solero^ are passed, and then the 
Tanaro is crossed, fortifications are seen, and the traveller 
arrives at 

Alessandria, (junction.) — ^Trains for Novara, for Arona 
or Milan, or Pavia for Milan; to Piacenza for Bologna; to 
Savona, etc - 

Alessandria is one of the most strongly fortified towns in 
Italy ; but this does not make it interesting. In fact, it is 
unredeemably tame, and those who willingly make a halt here 
do so in order to obtain an early daylight view of the Apennine 
scenery on the way to Genoa. During the war of Italian 
Liberation in 1859, Alessandria formed the key of Piedmont, 
and was guarded by the Italians and French with jealous care, 
Italian women even assisting the labourers engaged in throwing 
up the earthworks. 
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Leaving Alessandria, and crossing the Bormida^ the road 
skirts the battlefield of Marengo, on the side opposite from 
that leading to Tortona. Here, for twelve hours, the French 
and Austrians mercilessly hurled death on each other's ranks, 
until the river became actually red with blood. Napoleon's 
victory, dearly purchased by the loss of Dessaix, gave him the 
command of Europe. The plain is now covered with waving 
masses of com, mulberry trees, and luxuriant vines. At Fru- 
garolo the Russians and Austrians under Suwarrow, in 1799, 
defeated the French, killing their general, Joubert. The silk- 
worm is extensively reared in this neighbourhood, especially 
about Novi, the silk of which is reputed to be the best in 
Italy. The scenery now becomes exceedingly beautifuL At 
Serravalle we fairly enter the Apennine district. Here 

— ** Sweeps the road o'er beetling cliff, 
O'er herbless mountains rent, as if 
Their peaks in primal uproar wild 
Had broken been, then rudely piled, 
And now shows scars and fissures dire, 
The wreck of dead volcano's fire." 

in this wild ahd tnduntaiiious tegion moderii enterprise and 
engineering science have achieved one of their most remarkable 
triumphs j the railway proudly winding its way thtpugh Vadt 
ravines, crossing mountain torrents, traversing lofty embank* 
ments, and penetrating the solid rock in a manner wonderfdl 
to behold. The tulminating point of the line is reached at 
Busalla, where the locomotive rushes on at an elevation Of 
1 1 26 feet above the! ^ea. Here a portion of the Maritime 
Alps comes into view^. their snowy summits adding fresh pid- 
turesquenesd to the ^cene. Shortly afterwards the Bu^la 
tunnel, nearly two miles in length, carries us through the very 
heart of the rocky Apennines ; on emerging from which, the 
whole aspect x)f the tountry undergoes a sudden and startling 
transformation. The wild crags, defiles, and precipices of the 
Apennine f^on disappear, and are replaced by smiling corn- 
fields, tempting vineyards^ mulberry^groves, farms, and couhtiy 
houses, in the gardens of which countless orange trees unfold 
their rich white blossoms in the bright sunshine. 

Then FantededfM^ Bohaneto^ and Rivarold. After crossing the 
Polcevera^ old fortifications are seen on the left ; subiirblOi 
villas abound ; S. Pier d' Arena, a suburban town, is passed, 
a tunnel is entered, and we arrive at Genoai 
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tauDM Kledioo. F. Cotti^di RaSMt), PiUu SpiDsb, 14. Salita S" CuerinL 
EmuiH DiKTnT.— Mr. C S. Brifht, UuMkK Desul 5011107. K^S.' «,Vu 

nilettn. Al Buhl of Locca Ausnl aad SipMalnr. 
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Pl>rv>IU.~-5. Fnccai,pafuaalatheRer*ir*a^raf lUly. Welali nwiidid at all 

iha tBUmlionl EiUUtiaaL Innalot of the reaoned Geasa Toilcl Witer. Vw 

MmtWbu. 
FWTO. PomiArTf .— O. KmcL Ponrwu takea ia iIlAiyla. A Sua tdcciloa ofpboto- 

Xnsha of aacieat and Budem pictum. 6, Saliia ^tiitiae : alio ^, Via Biin, and 

ai^Caio Vitlorio EuhbhI^ Kfilaa. 
PtAHo*. — A Ui^ •clooioa of puuioa aad banmiDiuui cm lale ar bira, C- Ferrari, 

Piancfota maker la Iht Royal Famllr. 11, Via Catio Felice. 

The Post Office, open from 8 to 8, is in the Fiazai delle 
Fontane Morose. 

The English Church is in the Via di Assarotti. 

Presbyterian Service in the Waldensian Church, also in 
the Via di Assarotti. 

Steamers nin between Genoa and Leghorn, Spezia, CivitiL 
Vecchia, Naples, Palenno, Tunis, Marseilles, Sardinia, and 
Alexandria. For particulars consult local time-tables. 

The position of the city and port of Genoa is one of the 
finest and loveliest in the wotid. It is a "splendid amphi- 
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theatre, terrace rising above terrace, garden upon garden, palace 
above palace, height upon height" {Dickms,) Its beauty has 
been compared with that of Bath, Naples, and Constantinople. 
Genoa was known to the Romans, and some traces of the 
Roman walls are yet to be found, though since the first circuit 
of walls was built the included space has been greatly enlarged, 
so that at the present time the inner walls comprise a circuit 
of seven miles, and the broad rampart of the outer walls is no 
less than twenty miles in circumference. 

The magnificent harbour of Genoa was the cause of the 
mediaeval prosperity of the city. The republic was founded in 
the tenth century, and long rivalled Pisa and Venice. The 
head of the republic was called the doge, and was generally 
elected from the four great families of Genoa — the Doria^ 
Spinoia, Grimaldi^ and FUschL The two former were Ghi- 
bellines, the two latter Guelphs, and these party divisions in 
Genoa, as in other Italian cities, were the frequent causes of 
fierce domestic struggles. In the sbcteenth century a new con- 
stitution was given to the Genoese by Andrea Doria, but the 
power of the city was then declining. Her rich possessions in 
the Levant gradually fell into the hands of the Turks, her trade 
was diminishing, and her wealth lessened. Genoa was sub- 
sequently ^ittacked by the French and Germans. In 1805 it 
was annexed to the French Empire, and in 181 5 was ceded to 
Sardinia. It is now one of the most flourishing Italian ports. 
Conmierce is returning to Genoa, and, with Italian liberty, 
better and more prosperous times seem to be in store for her. 

The Genoese have borne but an indifferent character; though 
the Tuscan proverb is an exaggeration, which says that Genoa 
'' has a sea without fish, mountains without trees, men without 
faith, and women without virtue." 

The Harbour {Porto) is about two miles in diameter, and 
is protected by two moles. That to the east is called the Molo 
Vecchio (old mole^ ; the western mole is the Molo Nuovo (new 
mole). The openmg of the harbour between the extreme points 
of the moles is about the third of a mile wide. At the extremity 
of each mole is a light, and on a tongue of land to the south 
of the new mole is a new lighthouse, the lantern of which is 
520 feet above the level of the sea. The interior of the light- 
house, which stands on a hill of considerable elevation, may be 
visited, and from the top (fee for admission, 50 c) a magnificent 
prospect of open sea, harbour, and city is obtained. 

The Railway skirts the harbour, and tramways are laid 
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down on many of the quays. The Afseilal {ArsiHak di 
Marina) and Royal Dockyard {Darsena Reale) are to the 
north of the harbour. The Custom House {Dogand) was 
formerly the Banco di San Giorgio^ or Bank of St George, 
the most ancient banking establishment in Europe. It Was 
founded in 1346, and continued to exist until the French 
Revolution. In writing of the foundation of the Bank of 
England, Macaulay says : — 

''The Bank of St George had nearly completed its third 
century. It had begun to receive deposits and to make loans 
before Columbus had crossed the Atlantic, before Gama had 
turned the Cape, when a Christian Emperor was reigning at 
Constantinople, when a Mahometan Sultan was reigning at 
Granada, when Florence was a Republic, and when Holland 
obeyed a hereditary Prince. 

" All these things had been changed. New continents and 
new oceans had been discovered. The Turk Was at Constan- 
tinople; the Castilian was at Granada; Florence had its 
hereditary prince; Holland was a republic : but the Bank of 
St Geotge was still receiving deposits and making loans. 
Why should not the Bank of London be as gre^t and as durable 
as the Bank of Genoa?"— (^tr/^ ofEn^md, Chap. XX.) 

The English traveller who is detained by vexatious custom- 
house regulations in this fine old building, may perliat)s draw 
H moral from the feilure of the Bank of St. Geoige a^ to the 
rtalue of the proverb '' as safe as the Bank of England 1" 

Genoa is pre-eminently the city of palaces. Dickens thus 
describes them : — 

"The endless details tif these rich palaces, the wdb of 
some of them within alive with masterpieces by Vandyck. The 
great, heavy stone balconies, one above another, and tier over 
tier, with here and there one larger than the rest towering high 
up— a huge marble platform ; the doorless vestibules, massively 
barred lower .windows, immense public staircases, thick marble 
^pillars, strong dungeon-like arches, and dreary^ dreaming, 
echoing, vaulted chambers, among which the eye wanders again 
and again as every palace is succeeded by another ; the terrace 
gardens between house and house, with green arches of the 
vine, and groves of orange-trees and blushing oleander in full 
bloom, twenty, thirtyj forty feet above the street ; the painted 
halls, mouldering and blotting and rotting in the damp 
comers, and still shining out in beautiful colours and volup- 
tuous designs where the walls are dry ; the faded figures on the 
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outsides of the houses holding wreaths and crowns, and flying 
upward and downward, and standing in niches, and here and 
there looking fainter and more feeble than elsewhere by contrast 
with some fresh little Cupids, who, on a more recently decorated 
portion of the front, are stretching out what seems to be the 
semblance of a blanket, but is, indeed, a sun-dial; and the 
steep, steep, up-hill streets of small palaces (but very large 
palaces for all that), with marble terraces looking down into 
close byways." — (Pictures from Italy.) 

The Brignole-Sale Palace, or Palazzo Rossa — owing the 
latter name to its red exterior, which mars the architectural 
effect of the bxiilding — is in the Via Niiova. It contains, on 
the second floor, the best collection of pictures in Genoa. 
Admission one franc 

Of these the principal are — 

1. In the Sola delta Gioventu — 

Satyr Rubens, 

2. In the ScUa Grande — 

On the roof the arms of the Brignoles and other Genoese 
families. 

A model of a statute of Columbus. 

3. in the Sold delta Primavera — 

The Prince of Orange . ... 

Antonio Brignole, Equestrian Portrait • 
Marchese Paolina Brignole • • 1 
Portrait of a Warrior . • • . 

Philip II 

A Crucifixion . . 

4. In iht Salad' Estate— 

St. Sebastian . . ' . 

The Raising of Lazarus .... 

Christ Bearing the Cross 

Adoration of the Shepherds . 

(Sketch for his large picture.) 

Christ Expelling the Traders from the Temple Guercino. 

5. In the Sala d*Autunna — 

Frescoes Piola. 

Madonna, Infant Christ, St. John the Baptist, St. John 

the Evangelist, and St. Bartholomew . Guercino. 

Madonna • _• • • . • A. del Sarto. 

Christ with the Globe • • . • Gui^. 



Vandyck, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Tintoretto. 

Titian. 

Vandyck. 

Guido. 

Caravaggio. 

Lanfranco, 

P. Veronese. 
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6. In the Sola della Vita Umana--- 

Jeronima Brignole-Sale and her daughter Vatulyck, 

A Young Man in Spanish Dress . . IbiJ. 

These are two of the painter's masterpieces. 

In this, and in most of the palaces in Genoa, hand cata- 
logues, describing the pictures, will be found in each room. 

The Doria Palace (Palazzo del Principe Daria) was re- 
modelled by Andrea Doria, called the " father of his country,*' 
who died in 1560, at an extreme age. The palace is beauti- 
fully situated, its gardens extending to the sea. The walks are 
laid out with C]rpress and orange trees, and are adorned with 
choice vases and statues. The frescoes and general decoration 
of the palace were designed by Picrino del Vaga^ pupil of 
Raphael. The principal rooms shown are the great hall, the 
corridor, containing the family portraits, and the saloon. In 
the garden is a monument to a favourite dog which belonged 
to Andrea Dorii. 

The Palazzo Pilippo Durazzo contains some fine pic- 
tures transferred from the Palazzo Pallavicini: permission 
to visit the Villa Pallavicini, belonging to the same family, 
must be obtained here. The worlcs of ^ art most worthy of 
notice are : — 

Ecce Homo Guercino. 

Christ and a Magdalen Albani, 

[ Adoration of the Magi . . . • . A. del Sarto. 

Holv Family Luca Giordano. 

Madonna and Saints A, del Sarto. 

\ Angel Liberating St. Peter .... Ruhcfis. 

Christ on the Cross, and St. Francis . . Gtddo. 

Madonna della Colonno ; so called from the 
column introduced into the picture. As- 
cribed to Raphael. 

Five circular Family Portraits . . . Vandyck. 

Coriolanus and Vituria. The portraits are 
supposed to be those of Jam^ I. of Eng- 
land, his wife and children : a fine painting Ibid. 

Bathsheba in the Bath Franceschini. 

A Magdalen (on copper) . . . . A. Caracci. 

Catde and Sheep Bassano. 

The Balbi Palace (Palazzo Balbi), in the Via Balbi, pos- 
sesses a fine court, surrounded with columns. The family 
apartments on the upper storey are luxuriously furnished, and 
contain a few pictures. (Admission one franc) The best are : 
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An Equestrian Portrait . . . . Vandyck. 
Joseph Interpreting the Dream of the Chief 

Butler B, Sirozzi. 

Lucretia Guido, 

Christ and the Apostles. Designed by . Michael Angela, 

A Holy Family Vandyck, 

Portrait of Paolo Balbi .... Ibid. 

The head was altered by Velasqtut to that of Philip II. of Spain, to save 
the picture from destruction, when P. Balbi was banished. 

St. Jerome Guido, 

Opposite the Palazzo Balbi is the Palazzo Durazzo^ with a 
handsome facade. 

The other principal palaces are the Royal Palace (Palazzo 
Reale)y which, though well furnished, contains few objects of 
interest, the art treasures having been removed to Turin ; the 
Spinola Palace (Palazzo Spinola), built of alternate courses 
of black and white marble ; the Ducal Palace (Palazzo 
Ducale)^ now used as the To^vn Hall, of white marble, with 
statues of the Doges in the niches. Beside these are the 
Doria Tursi Palace, the Serra Palace, the Negroni Palace, and 
many others. 

The Cathedral (puomo) is dedicated to St. Lawrence. 
It was erected on the site of an older church, and consecrated 
in iji8, but has been subsequently altered so that it exhibits 
various styles of architecture. It has only one tower, though 
doubtless it was intended to build another. Over the' principal 
entrance is a bas-relief representing the martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence. In several places in the outer walls parts of sarco- 
phagi, etc., of the Roman period have been inserted. Entering 
the church under a groined Gothic porch of black and white 
marble, the visitor finds himself in the nave, which is separated 
from the side-aisles by handsome Corinthian colunms which 
support pointed arches. The choir is richly carved and gilt 
in a modem style. Over the high altar is a statue of the 
Madonna in bronze, by G, Bianchi, The Chapel of St. 
John the Baptist is divided from the church by a late 
Gothic screen, richly carved. Over the altar is a canopy 
on four porphyry pillars ; and in the sarcophagus are said to 
be relics of St John the Baptist Around the chapel are several 
statues. The. Treasury ot the Cathedral contains the Sacro 
Catino, taken by the Crusaders at Ca&sarea, a.d. iioi. Of 
this relic there are three different accounts : (i) that it was a 
vessel given by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon ; (2) that 
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it contained the paschal lamb at the Last Supper ; and (3) 
that it was the vessel in which Joseph of Arimathea received 
the blood which flowed from the Saviour's side. It was long 
supposed that this relic was of emerald, but it is really only 
glass. It cannot be seen under a fee of five francs. 

Near the Cathedral is the Baptistery, which is, however, 
not used at the present time. 

The Church of St. Ambrose {Sanf Amhrogw^ or di 
Gtsu) is the Jesuits' church. The interior is richly decorated 
with marbles, gilding, and paintings. Of the latter several 
should be noted— especially the Assumption of the Virgin, by 
Guido^ in the third chapel on the right; the Circumcisiop,' over 
the high altar, by Rubens; and, St Peter in Prison. 
. Santa Maria di Carignano/ on a hill near the sea in the 
south-east part of the town, was built in 1552, at the expense 
of the Sauli £unily. It is in the form of a Greek cross, and is 
surmounted by a lofty dome which commands a magnificent 
view. The interior has some paintings and statues of merit. 
Opposite the church is a bridge of bold design, connecting two 
huls.* This was also built by the SaulL 

The ancient church of St. Matthew (San MatUo)^ in the 
centre of the town, contains the monuments of the Doria 
family. The church, though small, is one of the most interesting 
and richly decorated in the city. 

Genoa has nearly eighty omer churches, but they scarcely 
demand separate notice, with the exception of the Church of 
the Annunciation (LAnnunziata)^ which has a sumptuous 
interior — compared, however, by Dickens, to an enamelled snuff- 
Jx)x. 

The Statue of Columbus is near the Railway Station. 
Columbus was bom at Cagoldo^ a small town on the Rruitra di 
Panenie^ alon^ which the road to Nice passes (p. 15). The monu- 
ment is of white marble, and is surrounded wiUi sitting figures re- 
presenting Religion, Wisdom, Force, and Geography. Between 
these are reliefs, the subjects of which are taken fi^m the histoiy 
of Columbus. The statue at ^e top represents the discoverer; 
It rests on an anchor, and a figure of America kneels at its 
feet Near the statue ]& the Palace of Columbus, with an 
inscription. There is a smaller statue to him in a street near, 
the l^arbour. 

The Principal gtreets-^which, like the Boulevards of Paris, 
Encircle the city-^are the Vic^ JSalbi^ V^ Nuava^ Via Carlo 
F^icc^ w\ the ^trida Carlo -4%?f. In the •Sro^a degli 
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Orefid are shops in which the beautiful Genoese filagree work 
is sold. 

The Theatre {Teatro Carlo Felice) is in the Tislzzsl of the 
same name. Besides this there are two or three smaller 
theatres. 

In the north-east of the city are the Public Gardens 
{Giardino Pubhlico\ in the neighbourhood of which are some 
pleasant villas. A favourite excursion is to the Villa Palla- 
vicini^ at Pegli, a station on the Genoa and Nice Railway. The 
gardens and park are very fine. 



FROM TURIN TO MILAN, 
By Vercelli and Novara. 

The distance is eighty-four miles ; the time four to five hours : 
trains run four times daily. The views are interesting through- 
out, and the best are obtained on the left hand — the Alps 
being visible all the way. Close to the line many rice-fields 
will be observed in the season. Crossing the Dora Riparia, 
the train passes one or two small stations, one or two tributaries 
of the Po, and arrives at Chivasso, Junction to Ivrea, where 
diligence is taken for Aosta, Courmayeur, etc. 

Chivasso is a small town of no great importance ; its church, 
San Pietro, dates from 1445 \ ^^ was once the residence of the 
Counts of Montferrat, and the ruined tower, from which 9^me 
trees are curiously growing, marks the place where their palace 
stood. Chivasso is most celebrated in modem times for its . 
proximity to the Cavour Canal, one of the greatest works of 
its kind. The canal passes over the Dora Baltea River 
by an aqueduct of 2500 yards in length, and under the rivers 
Elvo, Sesia, Agogna, and Terdoppia, by syphon tunnels formed 
of masonry, The Po, which has been aptly denominated the 
Nile of Upper Italy, descending from Monte Viso, in the 
Cottian Alps, runs through the plain of Upper Piecimont or 
Montferrat, which consists of a deep alluvium of a most fertile 
character. The river irrigates the district of Turin, where it 
receives the drainage waters from the meadows which surround 
the city, as well as much of its sewage. It then pursues its 
course, and is swollen before it reaches Chivasso by the junc- 
tion of the rivers Dora Riparia, Oreo, and Malone. 

The next station is Torrazta^ and soon after leaving it the 
train prosses th^ Dora Baltea, a rapid torrent descending from 
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Mont Blanc by way of Inea. Then Saluggia^ Lwomo^ Bianzi, 
and Tronzatto, 

At Santhia there is a junction to Biella, from whence 
carriages start for Varalio. 

Before reaching the next station, S. Germano^ the Cavour 
Canal is crossed. The vievrs from San Germano, all the way 
to Novara, are very fine — the magnificent group of Monte Rosa 
being seen to great advantage. 



VERCELLI 

Is a poor place to stay at, although the population is 
large (19,000). It is situated on the right bank of the Sesia, 
about sixteen miles from Novara. A few hours can be well 
spent in this venerable city. The Cathedral (or Duomo) is 
of white marble, with four steeples, built by PelUignno Ttbaldi^ 
sixteenth century ; the entrance is fine, with large statues of 
the Saviour, Evangelists, and Apostles. In this diurch is the 
tomb of S. Eusebius, the first bishop. In the Library there is 
his celebrated MS. of the Gospels in Latin, the earUtet extant, 
and considered the first in importance by BibUcaT critics. The 
tomb of S. Amadeus, richly overlaid witfi silver, is also in tliis 
church. The Library contains an invaluable collection of 
MSS. — the next most remarkable to the Gospel of S. Eusebius 
being a collection of Anglo-Saxon poems brought fix>m England 
by Amlinal Bicchieri, a native of Vercelli, a Papal legate in 
England in the reigns of John and Henry III. 

The Church of S. Andrea, and adjoining hospital, founded 
by Cardinal Bicchieri. (It was he who excommunicated Stephen 
Laogton and Prince Lewis in the matter of the Magna Charta, 
in King John's reign.) The church is a strange mixture of 
all styles, and has suffered much from restorations. 

The Church of S. Cristofero, celebrated for the frescoes 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari, They represent the History of the 
Virgin — Birth, Marriage, Assumption, etc. ; the History of the 
Magdalen (including a representation of her Landing at Mar- 
seilles). 

The Church of S. Bernardino.— A fine fresco by Gau- 
dmtio Ferrari^ of Our Lord about. to be Crucified. 

In the Market-place, — a vast square surrounded with good 
buildings,— is a statue of Cavour. 

Four to five ihiles from Vercelli is Palestro, where in 1859 
iht Austrians were defeated by Sardinians and French Zouaves. 
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[From Vercelli the railway branches off to Casale and 
Valenza, for Pavia (p. 89), or Alessandria (p. 54).] 

Continuing by rail, the Sesia is crossed, stations Borgo Vcr- 
cdli and Ponzatia are passed, and the train arrives at 
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Junction for Arona (one hour), Genoa (four hours). Branch 
line to Gozzano, from >vhence diligence can be taken to Orta 
(p. 41). 

Novara is an old, irregularly built, and >vas once a strongly 
fortified, town. The total defeat of the Piedmontese army (a 
short distance to the south of the town) by the Austrians, 
under Marshal Radetzky, in March, 1849, led to the abdication 
of Carlo Alberto. 

There are many interesting things to see in Novara, and the 
views are very fine, especially those which command the whole 
Monte Rosa group. 
The Cathedral has a very rich altar, with sculptiures, by 
. Thorwaldsm, In the chapel of S. Joseph, frescoes by Luini, 
In sacristy, frescoes by Gaudenzio Ferrari^ and Laninu Pave- 
ment, curious mosaics, tenth century. 

In the Baptistery, adjoining the church, are some curious 
coloured figures, life-size, ^ipposed to represent " The Passion." 
The Church of S. Gaudenzio, patron saint of Novara, 
is a very handsome structure — built 1560. Some fine pictures 
by Gaudenzio FerrarL The Campanile is well worth the 
trouble of ascending; the view is exceptionally fine. 

In the town there are three modem monuments of merit : 
one to Carlo Emanuele III., by Marchesi; another to Carlo 
Alberto ; and one, near the railway station, to Coimt Cavour. 

Resuming the railway journey, the train passes stations 
Trecate^ S. MartinOy Tidno (where is a bridge which the 
Austrians attempted to destroy just before 5ie battle of 
Magenta, so as to prevent the French from crossing it, but 
did not succeed in their plan); and a short distance further 
on, the Naviglio Grande — probably the first artificial canal ever 
made in Europe — ^is crossed. Then, on the right, is seen a 
Monument, and the train' arrives at Magenta, a name 
fresh in memory. Here the French and Sardinians defeated 
the Austrians, June 4, 1859, and here fell thick and fast the 
blows that broke tb^ ch^in which held Italy in the bondage of 
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Austria. ~ Close to the station will be seen mounds and 
crosses, marking the place where many fell and were buried. 
Yonder, on the hill, is a little memorial chapel, with a chamel- 
hoi^e beside it. But as one looks across the fertile scene, how 
hard it is to realize that 3700 Allies and 13,000 Austrians fell 
here 1 The President of France, Marshal MacMahon, who 
was the world's hero when this battle took place, and by whose 
strategy and valour this great victory was achieved, was then 
created Marshal of France and Duke of Magenta. 

After Magenta, Stations Vethioiu, Rho, Musceeo, — and then 
the train arrives at Milan. 





Italiah^ Milano. Germany Mailand. 

(Hotel: Grand Hotel Rbyal, near Cathedral, Post 
Office, and English Church.) . " 

Banker.— Mr. A. Comerio, open from 8 to 8. Visitors will find an English and American 
Register, and newspo^wrs of both countries. The Red House, 3, Piazxa Scala. 

Books, Guides, etc— A lafige collection of Enelish, Americstn, French, and Italian 
books, guides and newspapers. Tauchnitx collection complete. Commission House. 
Dumoluird Brothers, 21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

Chemist. — L. Zambeletti, Ei^Iish and American prescriptions carefully m«pared. 
Intent and Homceopathic medicines. Cono Vittorio Emanuek, angle of Fiazxa S. 
Carla 

Chinese and Japan Ware.— Porcebun, bitmzes, Uboquer,-— a large collection : also 
superior tea, moderate price. Pasta and Lovati« Hotel Rebechino, x6. Via S. 
Margherita. 

Dentist. — Dr. N. L. Winderling, ai. Via Borgo Spesso. 

Doctor. — Chev. C Fumagalli, Surgeon-in-chief to the Great Hoq;>ital of Milan, 8, Via 
Nerino. 

Gloves. — Laforet Bros., machine-made gloves on Jouvin system, retail and export 99, 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele ; Florence, 17, Via QilzajoU. 

Homceopathic Doctor. — Dr. Bruni, 8, Via del Morone. 

Hosiery.— A large first-class selectibn of all descriptions of hosiery, silk stockings, etc. 
MeUUot for theatre. E. Beati. Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

Jeweller. -"A splendid ,and^ choice selection of jewellery, mosaics. Coral, etc M. 
Bonino, 73, Guleria Vittorio Emanuele. 

LADiEsf Bonnets. -^Ladies will find a choice selection of bonnets, hats, flowers, etc 
Madm. ValU, Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. Orders punctually executed. ^nglisJi 
apoken. 

Musical Establishment.— G. Ricordi, Galleria Vittorio Emanude ; Fk>rence, 7. Via 
MartelU ; Rome, aoa, Corso ; N^les, Teatro S. Cario ; London, 85, Charles Street, 
W., Italian Music Depdt 

OcuusT.— Professor (Dr.) Antonio Guaglino, 13, Via S. Andrea. 

Oleographs and Paintings in Oil.— >Copies of ancient and modem pictures. Orders 
• promp(ly.ex«tute4- A Panigati and Co., 5, Via^ Principe Umberta 

Optician.— X4n>4 oqQ«c|io9 of all desoipciaiif oC spectacles witl) pebb^e^ Opera ^nd 
Md^ f ^^^ ' ^' ^1°^^ of Scientific instruments. A. Duronij 7 and 9, Galleria 
•Vittorio JKmanudk.- ■ 

PHom' ]PoltT|tAiTS' AUD ipAiNTlNCJuVMoi^tabon^ 7( Piazia DurinL Photographer to 
' icoyw Families ol Italy, Spain, amji PenuL ■ Sbidio on ground-floor. 

Siutk— Manfiredi and Zanairdi, manufacturers of nlks, damask, brocades, velvets, and 
uffcUs. 94, Via RastirlU, near the Post Office. 
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English Church, Via di San Giovanni in Conca, No. 13. 

Waldensian Churches, Via Torino, 5 1 j Piazza Rosa, 
No. 8 ; Via Fiori ChiarL 

Omnibuses. — From the Duomo to any of the gates, 10 c 
To Railway Station, 35 c. Luggage extra. 

Fiacres. — ^Very good. Fares written inside. 



PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, AND TIMES FOR SEEING 

THEM. 

Arco della Pace. p. 70. 

Arena, p. 85. 

Brera (Picture Gallery). — Daily. Free. 9 to 4, summer; 9 

to 3, winter; 13 to 4, Sundays, p. 81. 
Cathedral. — Daily. Treasury (i franc). Chapel of S. Carlo 

Borromeo— before 10 a.m., free; after, i franc. View 

from summit magnificent (25 c.) p. 75. 
Churches. — 80 in all. 

S. Ambrogio. p. 76. 
.Corso yittprio Emanuele. — Fashionable evening drive. 
Galleria Vlttorio Emanuele. — ^Visit at night when lighted, p. 7 1 . 
Last Supper, Z. da Vind.^-S. Maria ddle Grazie. p. 79. 
Scala llieatre (i franc). Performances only at Camivsd time 

and in autumn* p. 85. 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy, is one of the most thriving 
cities of Italy, and ranks second as regards population. 
Travellers coming to Italy by any of the Alpine passes from 
Switzerland — the Simplon, the St Gotthard, or the Splugen 
— are here introduced into Italian life, the city being the ter- 
minus of those three great routes. The population b over 
2 1 3,000, exclusive of soldiers ; and the circumference of the city 
— which in shape resembles a hexagon — ^is about eight miles. 
The average height above the level of the sea is 430 English 
feet. It is watered by the little river Oiona^ a tributary of the 
Fo. 

Milan, the ancient Mediolanum, was founded by the 
Insubrian Gauls, and rapidly grew in wealth and importance. 
It was sacked by Attila (the scourge of God), king of the Goths, 
in 453. The city, however, again flourished and increased in 
importance, imtil 1162, when it was destroyed by Frederick 
BaihuTosssL, the great Emperor of Germany, who only Idft the 
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Church of St. Ambrose and a few other churches standing 
amidst the ruins of what had been one of the most beautiful 
cities of Europe. The inhabitants were scattered amongst the 
people of the neighbouring towns for five years ; but on the 
formation of the Lombard league against the emperor in 1167, 
it was resolved by the deputies of Cremona, Mantua, Verona, 
and other towns, to bring back the Milanese and to rebuild 
the city. The Visconti and the Sforza families successively 
governed Milan down to 1535 ; and it was during the rule of the 
latter house that Leonardo da Vinci resided here. Subsequently 
Milan passed into the hands of the Spaniards. In 17 14 it 
belonged to Austria. During the time of the French Revolu- 
tion and of Napoleon the First, it was the capital of the 
Cisalpine Republic, and, on the formation of the kingdom of 
Italy under Napoleon, it became the capital. By the treaty 
of Vienna it was ceded to Austria, who retained it (with the 
brief exception of the Revolution of 1848) until 1859, when, 
upon the conclusion of the peace which followed the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino, it became part of the kingdom of Italy. 
Milan has played an important part in church history. The 
honours of canonization have been decreed by the Church of 
Rome to twenty- three of its bishops. In the year 313 the 
celebrated decree tolerating Christianity was published at 
Milan by Constantine the Great, shortly after his accession to 
the empire of the world. This was the beginning of the 
Imperial connection with Christianity. In a.d. 387, the gates 
of the then Cathedral, now the Church of St Ambrose {Sanf 
Am^C!gid)t were closed by that celebrated archbishop against 
the Emperor Theodosius — who, having been insulted by certain 
inhabitants of Thessalonica, put to the sword seven thousand 
persons without regard to age or sex. Hearing of this terrible 
vengeance, St. Ambrose wrote a letter to the Emperor, 
reproving him for his wickedness; and when, on a subsequent 
Sunday, Theodosius was about to enter the church in order to 
attend service, the Archbishop confronted him in the vesti- 
bule, and refused him admission until he had shown some 
signs of penitence. In the same church St. Augustine was, 
after his conversion, baptized by St. Ambrose, who then, 
according to the generally received tradition, composed the 
Te Deum. Down to the present the churches of Milan celebrate 
Mass according to the Amhrosian riUy which is somewhat 
longer than the ordinary service, and differs from it in several 
important particulars; and although various popes have en- 
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deayoured to introduce the Roman ritual, the Milanese churches 
have retained their independence^ 

San Carlo Borromeo W4S another celebrated archbishop of 
Milan. His shrine is in the Cathedral (see page 74), of 
which he was a liberal benefactor. His devotedness to the 
poor during a terrible plague which ravaged the city whilst he 
held the see, combined with his numerous charities, have 
caused his name to be gratefully remembered. The Pope's 
legate who laid the interdict on England in the reign of King 
John was also an archbishop here. Readers of Shakespeare 
will recoUect how he describes himself in the play : — 

•< I, Pandulph, of fair Milan Caidinal, 
And from Pope Innocent the legate here." 

Npr should it be forgotten that several scenes of the " Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ** are Isud in Milan, and that Prospero, 
the rightful Duke, in the concluding act of " The Tempest/' 
jdedares that on leaving the enchanted island he will 

"... retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shaU be my grave." 

The neighbourhood of Milan has been the scene of many 
modern battles. Zodi and Afareugi?, victories of the first 
Napoleon: Novara^ where the Sardinians under Charles 
Albert wei^ defeated by tl^e Austnans in 1849 ; ^n^ Afagenia;^ 
one oif Napoleon the Third's Italian victories,— yere. all fought 
near M^an, and the battlefields can be visited from the city. 

The city is surrounded by a wall, haying eleyen gates ; and 
outdde ^e wall is a road qdled the Straiia ^ Ctrcpmtithizume. 
6n the north-west of the city, between the Pvrin jUi^en/a 
(formerly the /W/a Verceiiina) and the Porta Tanqg^ia, is the 
Puma ifArmiy in front of the Castle {CasteUp), In tfie centre 
iA ^e Qorth-west side of the Piazza is a inagnificent ^i^umphal 
Arch, noif palled Uie Arco della PqUy underneath w^ich passes 
the Simplon rpafl {$lrada dd Sanpwne). On the top of the 
Arch is a bronze figure of Peace, in a car drawn by six horses, 
by Sangwrgio. On Uie side towards the city are representations 
of the Rivers Po and Ticino, and bas-reliefs of the battle of 
Culni; the entry of Francis I. into Milan; the capitulation of 
Dresden; the passage of the Rhine; the foundation of the 
Lpmt)ardo-Yenetian kingdom ; and the occupation of Lyons. 
On the outside of the Arch are figures of the Rivers Tagliamenta 
" •* Adifire. The bas-relieis represent the re-institution of the 
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Iron Crown ; the Congress of Vienna ; the occupation of Paris 
by the Allies; the entry of the Allied Sovereigns into Paris ; the 
Peace of Paris; and the occupation of Milan by the Austrians 
in 1814. 'On the eastern side of the Arch is a bas-relief of the 
battle of Leipzig, and on the western the battle of Arcis-sur- 
Aube. The ascent to the summit is easy, and a fine prospect 
of the Alps is visible, but inferior to that from the Cathedral. 

Following the circuit of the walls in a northerly direction, 
the visitor passes the Porta Tanaglia^ already mentioned ; the 
Porta Garibaldi (formerly the Porta Comasina)^ outside which 
is the Turin and Como Railway Station ; the Porta Nuova^ on 
the ramparti near which is a view of the Alps; the Porta 
Orimtale; the Porta Tosa, near the Venice Railway Station ; 
the Porta Romana^ at the south-east angle of the walls ; the 
Porta Vigentina; the Porta Litdcvica; the Porto Ticinese; 
retiuning to the Porta Magentay and thence to the Arco deila 
Pace. 

The present walls were built by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. The older walls, razed by Frederick Barbarossa, 
included a much smaller space. Their site is marked by a 
canal, outside which runs a road. Between the canal and 
the existing walls are the Borge^ or boroughs, generally corre- 
sponding in name with the gate to which they lead. A large 
part of the space between the older and later circumvallations 
IS occupied by gardens. 

Milan was formerly famous for its steel, and at one period set 
the fashions to Europe — whence the English word **milliner." 
It is now a thriving place of business. Jewellers' shops abound, 
especially in the arcades near the cathedral, and in the Strada 
digli Orifici. The GaUeria di Cristoferis^ between the Corso 
del Monte and the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, is a handsome 
arcade, with good shops. 

The Galena Vittorio EmanuelCi between the Piazza 
del Duomo and the Scala, completed in 1867, at a cost exceed- 
ing ;;£3oo,ooo, is the handsomest building of its kind in Europe. 
It is built in the form of a cross, with an octagon in the centre, 
over which is a cupola rising to the height of 180 feet. The 
statues represent celebrated Italians. The octagon is adorned 
with handsome frescoes. The Gallery, which is illuminated at 
night with inniunerable gas jets, contains some of the best shops 
and caf£s in Milan. 

Milan contains over eighty churches. Foremost amongst 
these is 
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THE DUOMO, 
{Cathedral,) 

The third, or perhaps the fourth, Christian church built on the 
site. The first of these is described by. St Ambrose as the 
New Basilica, and this building was destroyed by Attila in 452. 
The second church was burnt in the eleventh century. The 
third was partly demolished by Frederick Barbarossa, after the 
capture of Milan in 1162. Before its destruction, amongst 
the treasures were the relics of the Magi, or Three Kings, 
which were brought from Constantinople in the fourth century. 
Frederick gave them to the archbishop of Cologne as a reward 
for his fai£ful services; and he, after conveying them to his 
own cathedral (where they still remain), returned to his master 
in Italy. 

The present church was begun in 1386 by Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, who himself laid the foundation-stone 
on the 15th of March in that year. A tradition states that, 
in remorse for the death of his uncle and cousins, who were 
Ipoisoned by his orders in the castle of Trezzo, he founded 
two churches in honour of the Virgin. One of these was the 
Monastery at Pavia, the other the Cathednd at Milan. 

Visconti })rought the marble for his church from Cantaglia, 
on die Simplon road. His architect came from a greater dis- 
tance: ^'The pointed style in which it was decided to build was 
at that time little understood by the Italians ; and Germany 
had • the credit of furnishing the architect — Henry of Gmiinden. 
Subsequently, when a difficulty arose in the construction of the 
tower, the master-builder of Strasburg was summoned to the 
assistance of the Italian architects who were continuing the 
work of Henry of GTmiinden. 

The building proceeded but slowly. The octagon cupola 
was vaulted between 1490 and 1522. The three western arches 
of the nave were not finished until 1685. The tower was 
completed in 1772. In 1806 Napoleon the Great gave a 
firesh impulse to the work, and the French Government spent 
3,500,000 francs upon it. It was at this time proposed to 
erect a Gothic spire higher than any existing building, but the 
design was never attempted to be carried out. ^^ ^ 

Tht original plan for the west front of the church having 
been lost, Carlo Borromeo commissioned Pellegrini in 1560 to 
furnish another. He accordingly designed an Italian fa9adei 
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This was altered by subsequent architects — the result, however, 
being that the building had an elaborate front in a style totally 
different from the rest of the edifice. Against this the advo- 
cates of Gothic architecture from time to time protested, and 
in 1790 it was decided to Gothicise the front, leaving, however, 
the doors and windows of Pellegrini and his followers, on 
account of the richness of the ornamentation. This work was 
largely assisted by Napoleon. 

Amongst the distinguished artists who at various times have 
advised upon the construction of the building are Leonardo da 
Vinci^ Bramante^ and Giuiio Romano, 

Milan Cathedral is the largest Gothic church in the world. 
It covers an area of nearly 108,000 square feet — a space nearly 
twice that occupied by the Cathedral of Canterbury. Its form 
is that of a Latin cross, with an apsidal termination in the form 
of five sides of an octagon. The dimensions of the building 
are as follows : — 

Extreme length 486 feet 

Breadth , 252 ,, 

Length of transepts 288 „ 

Width of nave, exclusive of four si^e-aisfes . 63 „ 

Height of nave from the pavement to the crown 
of the vaulting . . . . . . iS3 i» 

Height from the pavement to the top of the 

statue of the Virgin on the spire . . . 355 „ 
The best view of the cathedral is obtained from the Piazza 
facing the church. This fine Piazza has been greatly enlarged 
and improved by the removal of several buildings which ob* 
stnicted the view, and is now a very handsome square. 

On entering the church — which should, if possible, be 
visited in the morning on account of the light — the forest of 
pillars, the lofty vault, the coloured windows *' casting a dim 
religious light," and the numerous statues, at once rivet the 
attention. The vastness of the building imposes upon the 
stranger, and the details seem all too many for investigation. 
Immediately within the nave a meridian line has been laid 
down across the mosaic pavement of red, white, and blue 
marble. This the sun's rays, from an opening in the roof, 
cross, at mid-day. The windows were all originally filled with 
stained glass, designed by Peiligrini. Much of this has un- 
happily been lost, and its place has been supplied by modem 
worb'of poor design. Entering the choir, the visitor passes 
the two pulpits, each of which encircles one of tlie pillars sup- 
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porting the octagon, ^he pulpits are partly of bronze, and 
ate supported by caryatides, representing the symbols of the 
EvangeUsts, and the four great Doctors of the Chuxx^ — 
Gregory, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. Here the great 
windows of the apse should be observed. The High Altar 
is siumpunted by a beautiful tabernacle of gilt bronze, adorned 
with figures of the Saviour and the Twelve Apostles. The 
stalls of the choir are of walnut-wood, richly carved with 
bas-reliefs representing the lives of St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine. The organ-cases are gilt and painted. 

Underneath the choir is the Subterranean Church, which, 
being warmer than the upper part of the building, is used in 
winter fpr service. From this the Chapel of San Carlo 
Borromea is entered. It is octagonal in shape, and is lighted 
fron^ an^oj^ning in the pavement above. The sides are orna- 
mented with eight oval bas-reliefs in silver gilt, setting forth 
tne chief incidents in the life of the saint. These are — 

X. His birth. 

2. His presiding at the Council of Milan in 1505. 

3. His distribution of his property to the poor. 

4. His administration of the Sacrament during the Plague. 

5. The attempt to assassinate San Carlo. 

6. His translating the relics. 

7. His death: 

8. His reception into Paradise. 

( Tbe body of the saint is enclosed in a magnificent shrine 
pf gold and silver, given by Philip IV. of Spain. The .front 
is lowered (on pajrment of five francs), so that the corpse can 
be seen behind a screen of rock crystal, or glass, in aii inner 
shrine. The body, very much decayed, is arrayed in goigeous 
XoiitSt — a hideous display of frail mortality. The feast of the 
saint is celebrated with great pomp on the fourth of November. 
Th^ {Mincipal objects of interest in the cathedral are : Monu- 
ment of Giovanni Giacomo de Medici, in the south tran- 
sept He was uncle of San Carlo. The tomb is said to have 
been designed by Michael Angela. Near it, a little to the east, 
a richly-executed window of stained glass contains the arms of 
the Medici family. At the end of the south transept is the 
chapel of San Giovanni Bono, with beautiful istatuary and 
bas-reliefs. Farther on is the altar of the Presentation of the 
Virgin, b^ Bambaja; and next the tomb oif Giovanni Andrea 
Vimercati, a canon of the church< Near this tomb a Gothic 
doorway leading to the Sacristy, and ornamented widi foliage 
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and imagery iBtermixed, should be noticed. Then comes a 
statue of Pope Martin V., and a famous but over-praised 
statue of St. Bartholomew, formerly outside the church, 
with a pompous inscription in which the sculptor compares 
himself with Praxiteles. A critic has remarked of this — that, 
although it would have merit in a school of medicine, in a 
church it is a frightful and disgusting object. On a tablet near 
the great east window is engraved a list of relics belonging to 
the cathedral. 

Proceeding along the north wall, the visitor comes to the 
tomb of Ottone Visconti, archbishop of Milan. This 
was brought from an earlier building. The tomb is also made 
to serve as a nionument to another member of the same family 
—Giovanni Visconti — who was also archbishop. 

The wall of the choir is here ornamented with bas-reliefs 
illustrating the life of tiie Virgin. 

The norUi transept contams the altar of Santa Prassede, 
and a copy of the Annunciation, of Giotto^ of which the original 
is at Florence. At the north end is the Chapel of the Sacra- 
ment, with a fine bronze candelabrum before it Near this 
chapel is the Baptistery, the font of which is an ancient 
bath, fiaptism is here performed by immersion, according to 
the Ambrosian rite. Behind the Baptistery are some ancient 
bas-reliefs. 

The visitor should not l^ave the interior without examining 
the octagon. The reliqi^^, suspendecl firom the vaulting in 
front of the altar, is said to contain one of the nails of the 
Cross. This relic is exposed on the altar on the 3rd May 
(the feast of the Invention of the Cross). 

The Treasury of the cadiedr^l, in the south transept, con- 
tains, amongst others, the followmg valuable and intere$ting 
objects :-^ 

A manuscript of the Gospels, called the Evangelisttrium^ 
with a cover of rich enamel, — ^presented by Archbishop 
Aribert in 1018; a small ivory vessel, ornamented with carved^ 
figures of the Virgin and Child, etc., which was used at the 
coronation of Otho II., a.d. 978 ; two full-length statues in 
silver, (Sf^riched with smaller statues of gold, of St. Ambrose 
and San Carlo; and a mitre said to have been worn by San 
Carlo during the plague, etc, etc 

THe Exterior of the cathedral is even more striking than 
the intjeripr. Statues and bas-reliefs fill v^ous niches an4 
spaces, to the pumber djf 3000, and there is room for 1509 
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more. 7!^ assent to tJu roof (fee 25 cents) is made by a stair- 
case at the west comer of the south transept. The best time 
for the ascent is either early morning or evening. From the 
roof— which literally bristles with pinnacles — the ascent is con- 
tinued to the platform of the octagon, which should be visited, 
not only to gain a better idea of the building, but also for the 
sake of the glorious prospect to be obtained Uiere. The view 
from the platform is the finest to be had from any church-tower 
in the world. On the north and west are the Alps, rising from 
and bounding the broad fertile plain of Lombardy; and to 
the south the Apennines. Due west the outline of Mont Cenis 
can be traced : further to the left the snow-capped summit 
of Monte Viso. To the right of Mont Cenis are successively 
the peaks of Monte Rosa, the Simplon, and St. Gotthard. 
Nearer are the mountains surrounding the lakes of Como and 
Lugano, and the hilly country of the Brianza. The battlefields 
of Lodi, Novara, and Magenta are also visible. The phenomenon 
of the tops of the snow-clad mountains tipped by the rising sun 
may sometimes be seen to great advantage by the early visitor. 
-The general aspect of this magnificent church has been 
frequently described, but few pens are equal to the task. The 
poet sajrs : — 

« Tts only in the land of fiiiry dreams 
Such maible temples rise, brigfat in the gleams 
Of golden sunshine. Truth Mre now repeats 

• What fancy oft has pictured forth in sleep. 
And gives substantial form to ainr flights. 
How bright : how beautiful I The turrets peep 
In snowy douds, while statues crown their neights. 
Oft does the night these towers in moondiine steep, 
* Stirring the soul to poetry's delights." 

Next among the churches of Milan in interest is the 

CHURCH OF ST. AMBROSE, 
{Sanf Ambrogio,) 

In the street of the same name. The present building dates 
from the ninth century. The original church was erected by 
St. Ambrose, and was dedicated by him to SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius, early Christian martyrs, whose bones were brought 
here by die archbishop. The building is in the Lombard or 
Romanesque stylCi and preserves many features of the older 
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ChristLin churches. Amongst the curiosities are shown paxt 
of the gates said to have been shut against the Emperor 
Theodosius by the Archbishop. They are seen through a 
grating, but are probably of a much later period than that 
assigned to them. 

The body of the Archbishop rests under the high altar, 
which is surmounted by a canopy or baldacchino, supported by 
four porphyry columns. iThe facing of the altar is a well- 
preserved specimen of mediaeval goldsmiths* work. It dates 
from about 835. The front is of plates of gold; the back and 
sides are also all richly enamelled and set with unpolished 
precious stones. The front is divided into three compart- 
ments, each being again subdivided. In the centre are our 
Lord, the emblems of the four Evangelists, and the twelve 
Aposdes ; at the sides, incidents in our Lord's life. The repre- 
sentation of the Transfiguration is very curious. The sides of 
the altar contain angels, saints, and martyrs. - At the back is 
depicted the life of St. Ambrose, in twelve scenes. The altar 
is usually covered, and, except at great festivals, is not exposed 
without payment of a fee of five francs. 

Behind the high altar is the tribune, in the centre of which 
is a curious seat or throne of marble, called the Chair of 
St. Ambrose. This was formerly surrounded by seats for 
the suffragan bishops ; but these interesting monuments of 
antiquity were removed in the sixteenth century, and replaced 
by wood stalls for the canons. In primitive churches the 
bishop's throne was always behind the high altar, and he was 
surrounded by the inferior clergy — or, in the case of an arch- 
bishop, by his sufifragans. 

The vaulting of this part of the building is in mosaic on a 
gold ground — a fine specimen of Byzantine style, and some- 
what rare in this part of Italy. 

The church contains several good paintings : — A Holy 
Family, by Z//////, in the first chapel on the right; in the 
second, frescoes of the Maries weeping over the dead 
Christ, by G. Ferrari; in the atrium leading to' the sacristy, 
Christ disputing with the Doctors, — a clever picture by 
Borgtfgnane. 

Underneath the church is a curious crypt, modernised by 
Cardinal Borroroeo. The sacristy contains some fine churdi 
plate. 

The Convent adjoming the . churcl> is now iised as a 
military hospital. The cloister has been destroyed. Both 
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were biiilt from the plans and ornamented by the skill of 
Brania^. 

Noi far from the church is a Corinthian column, — a 
relic of ancient Milan. 

THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO, 

Not far from the Cathedral, in a south-easterly direction, was 
erected in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
seven chapels are inlaid with marbles, and cdntain some 
excellieiil pain^gs. ThosI; in the choir give the history of 
the patron ^Qt. The vaiilt of the nave is painted in fresco. 

SAN CARLO BORROMEO) 

In the Coho Vittbrio Emanu^le, on the site of an older church, 
was begun in 1838. The dome is of fine proportions, its 
diameter being 105 feet. 

. SAN CELSO, IN THE BORQO 

. (Or boixiugh without the old walls) of the same name, is so 
called ffbin the relics 6i the saint, which were discovered (?) by 
St Atnbix>se on this spot 

SAN EUSTORGIO, 

Near the Porta Ticinese, is one of the oldest in Milan. Ac- 
cording to some historians the relics of the Magi (see account 
of the Cathedral) found their first western resting-place here. 
This church was spared when Frederidc Barbarossa destroyed 
' Milan. In one of the chapels is a partly destroyed tomb of 
one of the Visconti family, whb repeatedly visited the English 
Court during the reign of King Edward III. Visconti was 
one of the easiest Knights of thb Garter, and some traces of 
the order are yet discemiblie on the tomb. In the Chapel 
of St. Peter the Martyr (not the apostle, but a vigorous 
Dominican monk of the thirteenth century) is the beautiful 
shrine or tbmb of the saint, who was murdered in 125^. A 
plaster cast of this shrine is in the South Kensington Museuni 
m London. Outside the church -is a stone pulpit, from which 
the saint preached ; and in the Pia2za a status Qf hint tias beeq 
placed on a granite pedestal. * 
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SAN FEDELE, 

Formerly the Jesuits* Church, is one of the handsomest in 
Milan. The bas-reliefs on the exterior were executed by the 
pupils of Pellegriniy who himself designed the building. The 
adjoining Repository of the Public Archives (formerly the 
Jesuits' College) contains many valuable documents relating to 
Italian history. 

SANTA MARIA PRESSO SAN CELSO, 

Generally known as La Madonna near San Celso, is one of 
the most splendid buildings in Milan. It was erected from 
the plans of Bramante, 

In front of the chiurch is a handsome and spacious court. 
The sculpture on the fa9ade should be noticed. The interior 
contains a fine organ. A picture in the Chapel of the Virgin 
represents her alleged miraculous appearance in 1483. The 
other principal pictures are by Procaccim^ G, Ferrari, and 
Bardonc. There is some fine carved work in the church. 



SANTA MARIA DELLE GRA^JE 

Is in the Bor^o delle Grazie. The church, though containing 
some good pictures, will not long detain the visitor, who will 
hasten to the refectory to see one of the best known of all 
pictures — the famous fresco of the Cenacolo, or Last Supper, 
by iMffidrdo da Vinci. (Entrance near the west door of the 
church.) " Probably no work of art has been so highly praised, 
so often copied, or is so well known. Unfortunately, it must 
be added that no picture has been so ill protected. Leonardo 
da Vinci is one of the greatest of all painters. He was a con- 
temporary of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Titian. Born at 
Vinci, near Florence, in 1452, he early distinguished himself 
as a musician, mathematician, and man of science. He was 
also a bold and skilfiil engineer. In 1483 he was invited to 
Milan by the Duke (Ludovico Sforz^ il Moro) ; and during his 
stay iher<& thS Last Supper w^ painted. He was engaged 
upon it many yeirs. Unfortunately for its permanence, he 
experimented with thie pijgments, and painted upon a wall 
liable to damp. The moment selected by the painter is 
^escribed in St. Matthew xxvi. 21, 22 : 'And as they did eat^ 
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He said, Verily I say iinto you that one of you shall betray 
roe : and they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every one 
of thero to say unto Him, Lord, is it I?' The knowledge of 
character displayed in the heads of the different apostles is 
even more wonderful than the skilful arrangement of the figures 
and the amazing beauty of the workmanship. The space 
occupied by the picture is a wall twenty-eight feet in length, 
and the figures are larger than life."* The arrangement of the 
figures is as follows : — ^The Saviour is seated in the centre ; on 
His right are St John, St. Peter, Judas, St Andrew, St James 
the Less, St Bartholomew ; on the left are St. Thomas (with 
his finger raisied), St. James, St Philip, St Matthew, St Jude; 
St Simon. The faces of St. John and the Saviour are especially 
noble ; yet of the latter the painter said that he must leave it 
imperfect, not being able to realize his conception of the 
heavenly grace it should possess. A study of the Saviour's 
head is in the Brera (No. 331). Perhaps, however, a better 
idea. q[ the picture can be obtained from the early copies of it 
thaii.fix)m the original. One of the best of these, by M. Uggione 
(a rskilfiil pupil of Leonardo's), belongs to the English Royal 
Academy, and has frequently been exhibited in London. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the details of the paint- 
ing are not accurate — the dresses, vessels, and table being those 
in use in Leonardo's time. 

The picture has been, as already stated, very seriously 
affected ,by bad treatment Frequently the refectory was 
flooded. The kitchen smoke of the convent damaged it. 
More than once it has been "gone over" or "touched up" 
by indifferent artists. The French, during their occupation of 
Italy, used the refectory first as a stable and then as a hay- 
store, although Napoleon had given strict injunctions to protect 
the place. In the present day better care is taken of the fresco, 
and appliances have been used for its preservation-; but it is 
much to be feared that these are too late. 



SANTA MARIA DELLA PASSIONE 

Is between the Porta Orientale and the Porta Tosa. The 
cupola, which is 160 feet high, is handsome. The front of the 
church is, however, heavy. The interior contains some good pic- 
tures, and a superbly carved tomb of the Biraghi family. 

* Mn. Jameson's " Early Italian Painters." 
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SAN MAURIZIO MAGGIORE, 

In the Corso Magenta, has two towers, and is diWded inter- 
nally into two churches by a lofty screen, the paintings on 
the outer side of which are by Luinu Some of the chapels 
contain handsome paintings — those in the fourth chapel being 
especially noteworthy. 

The other principal churches in Milan are San Giorgio in 
Palazzo, S. Alessandro, San Nazaro Maggiore (containing some 
interesting monuments), and San Vittore al Corpo ; but unless 
the visitor has a great deal of time, he is advised to leave these 
and the other churches, although most of them contain speci- 
mens of the painter's and sculptor^s art, besides handsome 
monuments to rich and famous citizens. 

THE BRERA, 

Or Palace of the Arts and Sciences, was formerly occupied by 
the Jesuits, who were subsequently expelled. In 1810 the 
church contained within the walls was pulled down to make 
loom^ for the Academy. The buildings include schools of various 
branches of the fine arts, a library, apartments for the Academic^ 
and the Istituto ddU Scimse, a good collection of medals and 
coins, an observatory, a small botanical garden, and a large 
collection of paintings {Pinacoteca), An exhibition of modem 
pictures, by native artists, is held here in alternate years. 

On entering the courtyard several statues are seen. These 
have been erected in honour of Cavaiieri^ the famous mathe- 
matician, Verri^ the historian, and the Marquis Cagnola^ the 
architect. Besides these, there is a statue of Napoleon, in 
bronze — one of Canova's best works. 

The Pictures, Engravings, and Statuary, occupy twenty-three 
rooms. In the two entrance halls are several frescoes by 
early Lombard masters. 

In the galleries are 400 paintings, with the names of the 
artists attached. Attention is here only called to a few : — 
75. St. Jerome in the Desert .... Titian. 

The saint is kneeling, his eyes fixed on the crucifix. In his hand is a 
stone, with which he is smiting his breast 

81. Madonna and Child, with St. Anthony of Padua Vandyck. 

91. Institution of the Eucharist .... Rubens, 

113. APietil Garofah. 

115. APietk Tintoretto. 
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126. Adoration of the Magi ... P, Veratuse, 

144. St. Cornelius Ibid. 

155. Preaching of St. Mark at Alexandria . G, Bdlini. 

This was painted for the school of San Marco at Venice. It is of large 
size, and the human figures are represented in handsome Turkish costumes, 
such as the artist had seen when at Constantinople, where he probably 
drew the cameleopard introduced into the picture. The building in the 
background is the Basilica of St. Mark at Venice. 

176. The Annunciation • . . . Giavanni Sanzio. 
The painter was the father of Raohael, and we find in this picture much 
of the delicacy afterwards displayed by the son. 

187. Christ in the Hotise of Simon at Bethany P, Veronese. 
19$. Madonna and Child • . • • • Giotto. 

This ptciurt was taken from the Church of St Mary of the Angels, Bologna. 
2i4» Abraham and Hagar Guerdno. 

A picture much praised by Lord Byron. 

240. Landscape Hobbema. 

318. Sketch . • t • • • • Paphael, 
This picture, representing a shooting match of the gods (II bersaglio de' 
dei)| though attributed to Kaphael^ is probably by M, Angeh. 

329. A Monk Asleep * i . . . Velasquez. 

531. Study for head of Christ in the Last Supper 
^ ' Leonardo da Vinci, 

$37» The Marriage of the Virgin (** Sposalizio **) . Raphael, 
' Tliis beautiful picture was painted when the artist was only twenty years 
oldf'and while he was yet in the school oiPtrugim?, In the background is 
a ddicatdy painted landsoipe, dearlv brought out by a recent cleaning of 
the picture. In the centre the High Priest, standmg between Joseph and 
Mary, is in the act of Joining their hands. Bdiind Mary are virgins from 
the Temple, and on (he opposite side of the picture the reject^ suitors 
breaking their wands. Joseph holds his wand, which has budded. 

35^. St Peter and St. Paul .... Guide Reni. 
36(S. Finding of Moses, and his presentation to 

Pharaoh's Daughter Bonifazio. 

391. John the Baptist in the Forest • . . G, Poussifi. 
446. St. Paul the Hermit (forest scene) . Salvaior Rosa. 

Amongst the Statuary should be noticed — the Vestal Virgins, 
by Canova; Monument of Andrea Appiani ; Three Graces and 
Cupid, by Thorwaldseti. 

In the Museo Archeologia should be noticed the tomb 
of Bemabo Visconti, siumounted by his statue on horseback, 
which is the earliest modem equestrian statue in Europe. Ber- 
pabo was a monster of cruelty. One of his tyrannical acts was 
to quarter upon the citizens of Milan five thousand hounds. 
These were inspected at intervals, and if the inspector was not 
pleased with the dog the unfortunate citizen was fined. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE 
{Palazzo Reale\ 

Formerly the residence of the Viceroys, is near the Cathedral, 
on the south side. It was built about a hundred years ago, 
on the site of the palace of the Visconti family, which was 
one of the finest palaces in Italy. The only remaining 
part of the older building is the Chapel, or Church of St. 
Gothard, the brick steeple of which is one of the finest in 
Milan, and possesses much interest for the student of archi- 
tecture. It was built in the fourteenth century, and in a style 
very nearly approaching the Norman, which was then obsolete. 
The summit is crowned by an angel, whose head, since 
restored, was, as is said, shot off by a gunner, who, being con- 
demned to die, offered to knock it off at the first shot. He 
succeeded, and obtained a pardon as the reward of his skill. 
The first clock that ever sounded the hours was in this steeple. 
The palace is shown to visitors, and there are several frescoes 
and modern pictures in the principal rooms, which are — the 
hall, the dining-room, the smaller dining-room, the audience 
chamber (Sola di Atidimzd)y the Imperial throne-room, con- 
taining the apotheosis of Napoleon, by Appiani; two ball- 
rooms—the smaller of which resembles the £g3rptian Hall in 
the Mansion House, London; and the tapestry-room — the 
tapestry being copied firom designs by Raphad, 

THE ARCHBISHOP'S PALACE 
{Ardvescovadd) 

Is also near the Cathedral. The collection of paintings was 
commenced by Archbishop Monti. It includes two drawings 
of children, a sketch of the Virgin contemplating the Infant 
Christ holding a lamb, and a Virgin and Child, by Leonardo 
da Vinci; portrait of Pope Julius III., and a Holy Family 
with St. George, by Titian; St Jerome, by Albert Durer; 
a Battle Piece, by Michael Angdo; a Virgin and Child, by 
Mdbiise; the Parable of the Vineyard, by Raphael; besides 
pictures by the Campi^ Andrea del Sarto, P, Bordone, and others. 

THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY 
(Biblioteca Ambrosiana) 

Was founded by Cardinal Frederigo Borromeo, archbishop of 
Milan. The celebrated linguist and scholar, Cardinal Mai, was 
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at one time Director. The Library is open daily at ten o'clock 
(fee one franc), and contains above 5500 volumes of manuscript. 
The majority of these possess little interest except for students 
of this class of literature, but some are of more general interest. 
These include fragments of a very ancient Gothic Bible, a 
Psalter Of the eighth century, a Virgil in the handwriting of 
Petrarch, and some letters of the infamous Lucrezia Borgia. 
There are also several palimpsests, or manuscripts in which the 
older writing has been covered by that of a later date. Skilful 
collators have been able in many cases to decipher the older 
writing, and many classical works have in this way been re- 
covered for modem readers. 

The Library reckons amongst its treasures a large volume 
filled with drawings by Leonardo da Vinci^ and a collection of 
BramanUs original designs. The printed books are nearly 
100,000. The principal pictures and drawings are — A profile 
portrait of himself in red chalks, by Leonardo da Vinci; and 
by the same artist a portrait of a physician, profile drawing of 
Beatrice d*£ste, and a female head ; RaphaePs cartoon of the 
School of Athens; studies by Michael Angelo for his great 
picture of the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel at Rome ; 
the Adoration of the Magi, Luini; an altar-piece by Bargpgnone, 
In the cabinet containing a collection of bronzes are two 
portraits by Holbein and one by Velasquez. 

Other public buildings in Milan are : — ^The City Museum 
of Natural History (Museo Civico di Sioria Naturale) ; the 
Great Hospital {Ospedale Maggiore)) the Palazzo della 
Cittk, or Broletto (in the corso of the same name), which con- 
tains the municipal offices; the Law Courts (Piazza di 
Dibunali)^ in which are some rpmains of mediaeval Milan; 
the School of Music {Conservalorio di Musicd)^ the most 
celebrated school for operatic music in the world, held in a 
building dose to the church of Santa Maria della Passione, 
of which it was formerly the monastery. 

The Lazaretto is outside the Porta Orientale. Begun in 
1 46 1 by Lodovico il Moro, it was not completed until the end 
of the century. In shape it is nearly square, the outside 
measurements being 404 and 393 yards, and is built in the 
form of a cloister. Round the arcades are 280 cells. The 
scene of some of the episodes of Manzoni's " I Promessi Sposi" 
is laid here. 

The squares (Piazzi) in Milan are for the most part in front 
of the churches. The principal, the Piazza della Fontana, 
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so called from the fountain in the middle, is in front of the 
archbishop's palace. For the Piazza del Duomo, see p. 73. 
The Piazza della Scala is modern. In the centre is a fine 
monument to Leonardo da Vinci 

Milan contains several fine palaces and private houses. Of 
these the chief are : — The Palazzo Trivulzi ; the Palazzo 
Lritta, containing some good paintings ; the Palazzo Borro- 
meo ; the Palazzo Vismara, with a handsome entrance by 
Micfidozzi; the Casa Polde ; the Casa Sormani ; the Casa 
Architinto. These palaces are, however, seldom accessible. 

The city has seven theatres. The principal is Lia Scala, 
built on the site of a church of the same name, and opened in 
1779. It is said to be the largest theatre in Europe, with the 
exception of San Carlo at Naples. The interior is well arranged, 
and accommodates 3600 persons. .The stage is 150 feet deep. 
Operas are usually performed here, and during Carnival masked 
balls take place. 

Both Lfd Scala and La Canobiana are Royal theatres. 
The latter, near the Palace, holds 2200 people, and is under 
the same management as La Scala. 

The other theatres are:— The Teatro Reale, the Tcatro 
Carcano, the Teatro Filodramatico (where the per- 
formances are always given by amateurs), and the Teatro 
Finando. There is also a small theatre in the Public Garden 
(Giardino Pubblico), near the Porta Orientale. The garden, 
which is tastefully laid out, is of considerable size, and contains 
a ball-room, a cafk^ and several statues. 

The Arena, in the Piazza d'Armi^ an oval-shaped struc- 
ture — the diameters being 260 and 130 yards — ^accommodates 
30,000 spectators, for whom there are ten rows of seats rising 
one behmd the other, after the fashion of an ancient amphi- 
theatre. It was erected about sixty years ago, and is used for 
races, fireworks, horsemanship, etc. It can be flooded for 
miniature regattas — the first of which took place in the presence 
of Napoleon, in December 1807. 

The large new Cemetery, outside the Porta Garibaldi, 
contains some handsome monuments. 

FROM CAMERLATA (COMO) TO MILAN. 

Come (p. 39) is nearly two miles from Camerlata, but omni- 
buses run to and fro to all the trains, and do the journey in 
about twenty minutes. A railway toXlomo will shortly be 
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completed. There are four trains a day, and the time occupied 
in the journey is an hour and a half. 

Camerlata. — ^The old tower on a hill belongs to a castle 
(ruined) in which Frederick Barbarossa at one time dwelt. 
There is nothing else to see in the place, which is only a 
starting-point for elsewhere. Diligences run from here to 
Varese (p. 41), Laveno (p. 32), to lligano, Bellinzona, and over 
the St. Gotthard to Lucerne (p. 29), or by the Bernardino to 
Coire. For times consult local authorities, which are always 
the safest to rely upon. 

The scenery upon the journey from Camerlata to Milan is 
very pretty-— the country being well cultivated and vegetation 
abundant: vineyards and mulberry orchards. The stations 
are Cucdagp^ Camnagp^ Seregn6--^m whence a fine excur- 
sion may be made &ough the Briai^ (a wooded fertile tract 
of country, in which are many beautiful country seats of wealthy 
Milanese) to Bellaggio (p. 37), by way of Canzo — and then up 
the probiontoty, which divides the lake into the two arms, 
Como aiid Lecco. 

Then Desio^ and after that, Monza, the principal town on 
thejbtifh^y. 

[Froii Monza a new line of railway is open to Lecco (p. 38). 
It IS a pleasant trip, skirting; the Brianza.] Monza was for- 
merly {he residence of the kings of Lombsudy. Tlie Lambrp 
runs through it, dividing the city into two halves. 

The* Cathedral, founded by TheodoUnda, queen of the 
Lombards, and rebuilt in the fourteenth century, contains the 
sarcophagus of thslt lady ; and — ^what is more celebrated still— 
the Iron Crown of the Lombard kings. It is a hoop of gold set 
with precious stones, and lined with a plate of iron made, it is 
said, from one of the nails used in the Crucifixion of our Lord. 
The 'Empress Helena, as usual, is responsible for this. This 
remarkable crown was last Used at the coronation of Charles 
v., and then of Ferdinand I. Napoleon placed it iipon his 
own head (1805), dispensing with the aid of a bishop; and as 
he did so, said, ^* JOim tne Fa donfU^ gare d qui Id toucheP* 
The Austrians took possession of the crown in 1859, but it was 
subsequently given back. 

The fee to see the crown is a very stiff one (6 francs), 

The Treasury of the Duomo contains a variety of inter- 
esting objects : amongst them Queen Theodolinda's hen and 
golden chickens; her comb and crown; her cross, cup, and 
Prayer Book. Fee i firanc. 
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The Broletto, or Town Hall, is an Italian Gothic building 
of the thirteenth century, and was -built by Frederick Bar- 
barossa. The adjoining campanile is very fine. 

There are one or two churches in Monza, but not remark- 
able. The Palace is surrounded with a handsome park and 
grounds. 

From Monza to Milan trains are frequent, and the journey 
only occupies twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Sesto. 

Milan (p. 67). 



FROM ARONA TO MILAN. 

A short but pleasant journey, occupying from two and a 
half to three hours. Trains four times daily. 

The train passes by the side of the Lago Maggiore, crosses 
the Ticino, arrives at ScsUhCalmde, It then ascends to Somma 
village, where there is a magnificent view of the Alps. (A 
battle between Scipio and Hannibal, B.C. 218, took place here.) 
Then Vergiate Sommd stations Then a desolate region, and a 
descent to Gallarate (junction with line to Varese, p. 41). 
Then the scene brightens up again, and the ''goodly land*' 
which surrounds Milan on all sides is entered. 

Busto Arsizio (church with frescoes by Gaudenxio Ferrari). 

Z^gnanOi^The Milanese defeated Barbarossa here, 1175.) 

/'om^M^.r^And at J^Ab the line joins that from Turin 
(p., 66), and after passing Musocco^ arrives at Milan (p; 67). 



FROM ARONA TO GENOA. 

The journey takes from six to seven hours. The finest part 
of the route is from Alessandria to Genoa, through the glorious 
hills and valleys of the Apennines. It is better, therefore, to 
take a morning train from Arona (see local time-tables^, or if 
this cannot be done, to break the journey at Alessandria, if it 
is likely the day will be too far advanced to see the picturesque 
scenery. 

Leaving Arona, views of the Lago Maggiore are obtained 
on the left Then the pleasant hills of the Brianza (p. 86), 
and then the interestmg part of the journey is virtually oyer 
until Ncfvara is reached. Here the traveller rouses up awhile^ 
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and relapses until he arrives in the neighbourhood of Alessan* 
dria, where the glory of the journey really commences. 
* From Alessandria to Genoa, see p. 54. 



FROM ARONA TO TURIN. 

By rail from Arona to Novara, p. 65, and thence by route 
described on same page, Turin to Milan. 

FROM MILAN TO GENOA. 
{l^ Pauia.) 

m 

The distance is 96 miles, and the journey may be done 
in six. hours. The two most remarkable places en route are 
the Certosa, or Carthusian Monastery, and Pavia. 

^ose who wish to break the journey in order to visit these 
places should alight at the Certosa station: a walk of twenty 
minutes brings them to the celebrated monastery. Two hours 
should be devoted to its inspection at least A carriage may 
then be taken hence to Pavia ; or the road — a very pleasant one 
for pedestrians — may be walked in about an hour and a half. 
Those who visit Pavia from Milan, and return to Milan, should 
take ticket to Pavia^ and see that city; then return by rail 
to Certosa station, and walk from thence to the Monastery. 

The journey to Certosa is flat, but fertile, and rich in canals, 
studded : with numerous rice-fields, meadows, and gardens', 
amon^ which ai^ many small artesian wells. The Pavia canal, 
with Its remarkable locks, is frequently seen during the 
journey. The stations passed are Rogoredo^ Locate^ Villa- 
inoggiore. 

In the casde at Binasco^ not far from Villamaggiore, the 
unhappy Beatrice di Tenda was beheaded by ox^er of her 
jealous husband, Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, during the 
night of September 13, 1418. 

CERTOSA. 

• 

A pleasant walk of twenty minutes at most brings the tourist 
to the Monastery, the most splendid in the world, — founded 
1396. The facade is of richly-coloured marbles, and pro- 
fusely ornamented (1473), ^^^ ^ oi^^ o^ ^^ choicest examples 
of the Renaissance in Italy, Gorgeous as is the exterior, the 
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interior is not less so. There are fourteen chapels, all 
of them treasure-houses of marbles, mosaics, and precious 
stones. 

Among the monuments in the church the most inter- 
esting are the monument of Gian* Galeazzo Visconti, the 
founder of the church (south transept) ; monuments of Lud. il 
Moro and Beatrice d*Este (north transept). 

The choir is remarkably rich. Notice specially the bas- 
reliefs. 

The cloisters are large and well built. The cells are 
curious. 

There are innumerable "objects of interest" to see in and 
about the monastery ; and ladies will be glad to know that the 
unmannerly restriction which formerly prevented them from 
entering the church has been removed, and they are now 
allowed to explore the mysteries of the monastery. 

In the neighbourhood of Certosa took place the famous 
batde in which the Emperor Francis I. of France was taken 
prisoner by Charles V. of Germany. 

PAVIA, 

(Population 30,000,) the ancient capital of the Lombard kings, 
has played no mean part in Italian history. It was formerly 
encircled by numerous lofty towers, many of which yet exist 
Many a battle has been fought before its walls — not the least 
fierce being those between the Favians and the Milanese. More 
than once the city has successfully withstood the shock of 
French arms ; and the poet yet sings of that terrible struggle in 
1525, when — 

** Before the walls of Pavia 
King Francis lay encamped ;'* 

afterwards, when — 

" The sun upon the Ticino, 
Shone forth in morning mist,'' 

to be ignominiously routed, and himself stricken down, 
wounded and pale, upon the blood-bedewed plain. It was 
after his defeat that the Emperor wrote to his mother that 
he and the French army had " lost everything except honour." 

There are many things of interest to see in Pavia. 

The Cathedral is vast, but not beautiful, and is unftivisK^d^ 
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although begun in 1485. The great curiosity is the tomb of 
St. Augustine — a marvellous work, crowdecl with figures of 
great beauty, of which there are no fewer than 290 ! It is 
not known for certain when this wonderful work was executed, 
or by whom. In the Cathedral is also preserved the famous 
lance of the celebrated hero Roland. 

San Michele is very old — much older than the Cathedral. 
It may date, as some say, from the sixth century : it undoubt- 
edly does from the eleventh. 

The University, founded by Charlemagne, claims to be 
the oldest in Europe. It i& a handsome structure, and but 
little of the original is visible. Pavia has long been renowned 
for its mescal and surgical instruction. Tlie to.wctrs are 
qtiaint Pavia was called the " City of the Hundred Towers " 
— and this was a modest summary, as it is said once to have 
possessed 525. At the entrance to the court of the Casa 
MalaspiiJa are the busts of Boethius and Petiarch. Pavia 
foriAed the prison of Boethius, who here composed his '' Conso- 
lation of Philosophy." It was also for a short time the residence 
of Petrarch. The covered bridge across the Ticino will repay 
a visit The artist will find considerable employment for his 
pencil in sketching the various picturesque portions of the 
andent fortifications of the city. From Pavia the railway may 
be taken to Valenza, or to Cremona and Brescia (see pp. 93, 96), 
pr to Alessandria (p* 54). Or the journey may be continucKl 
TO Genoa thus: — Vci^^a, Tartand^ Novi^ where the line de- 
scribed in p. 55 i3 joined. 

Genda (p. $6). 




J^rom Piltttt to ^tmtt. 



Bergamoy Brescia, Verona,, Padua. 



From Milan to Verona is about io6 miles; from Verona to 
Venice, 72 : total, 178. The whole journey may be done 
in from nine to twelve hours ; but none will care to do this 
unless they are old travellers, and have tarried in the neigh- 
bourhood before, or are " pressed sore " for time. 

Leaving Milan, we pass stations Limito^ MdzOy and Cassano 
(where two battles were fought, — 1705, Venddme v. Prince 
Eugene; 1799, Suwarrow v. Moreau). Then ovtxXhtAdda 
(running from Como) to lyevigiio, 

[Rail from Treviglio to Cremona (p. 96)]. Leaving the 
former we reach 



BERGAMO, 

(Population 40,000). Bergamo, the capital of the Delegation 
of Bergamo, was surrounded by walls and moats, now almost 
hidden by iniprovements. It is divided into two towns — upper 
and lower — ^the upper being the old city on the hill, the lower 
the new and business quarter. For situation it is delightfuL 
Close at hand are some of the most lovely places in Venetian 
Lombardy; and standing on the hill of the Castle, a view can 
be taken in, which shall represent all that is characteristic of 
Italy. 

Bergamo is celebrated for its fair, held annually, and lasting 
for a month (middle of August to middle of September), when 
may be seen *'all the world and his wife." People meet 
for business, for pleasure, and from a sense of duty ; for it has 
been an ''institution" from the tenth century, and must be 
kept up. No tourist in the neighbourhood when the fair is 
on should omit to visit it, as it is a characteristic affair, and 
largely frequented by the inhabitants of the remote valleys and 
mountainous districts. 
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The principal sights of Bergamo are — 

The Market Place (Piazza Garibaldi). Here are the 
Palazzo Nuovo, designed by Scatnozzi (unfinished). The 
Palazzo Vecchio, or Town Hall, in front of which is a 
Statue of Torqilato Tasso, whose father was a native of 
this town. Near here is 

S. Maria Maggiore,.a fine Romanesque church, 1173; 
built of black and white marble, wdth a porch of red and white. 
The tomb of Donizetti (a native of Bergamo), by Vda. Oppo- 
site it is the tomb of his master, Giov. Mayr. The great 
curiosity of the place is the CoUeoni Chapel (which adjoins 
the chujch). 

In the churches of S. Grata and S. Spirito are a few good 
paintings. 

The Academy — open daily from 10 to 3 — contains good 
pictures ; amongst them one or two by TUian^ Paul Veronese^ 
G* Bdlini^ and notably an Annunciation, by Luini. 

Various pleasant excursions may be made in the environs 
of the town, especially to the Lake of Iseo, where, amid the 
rich vegetation of the shore, the olive-tree flourishes, while the 
surrounding hills are dotted with numerous castles, towers, and 
villas. Lovere, about 25 miles from Beigamo, was the residence 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. (See p. 42.) 

Rail to Lecco, i Ji hour (p. 38). 

Diligence to Salo, on Lago di Garda (p. 43). 

Continuing by rail towards Brescia, the following stations 
are passed : — Seriate^ Gorlago^ Grumdio (for Lago d'Iseo-— 
ommbuses in correspondence with steamers; see local time- 
bills) ; PalazzolOy Cocca^to^ Ospedaldto. 

Between Bergamo and Brescia the scenery is of the character 
peculiar to Northern Italy. 

" How beautiful these hills of varied hue. 
Rearing their bald heads to the heavens, their sides 
And slopes Mrrapt in embowering woods, whose shades 
Embosom villas fair and bright, which shine 
Out in the noonday sun 1 " 

The red colour of the mountains is occasioned by the presence 
of iron ore, to which cause also is attributable the numerous 
ironworks scattered throughout this interesting region. ** The 
metal produced in the Lombard valleys is sold in three forms 
— of soft iron, hardened iron, and steel — and is sent to the 
centres of consumption in a great variety of fonns : in bars, 
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called in the district " quadri ** ; in rod iron, beaten or rolled, 
technically called "ladino"; in sheet iron (from the Lake of 
Como); in tires and axles for cart-wheels; in household articles; 
in agricultural implements, such as pickaxes, spades, plough- 
shares, scythes, etc.; in pots and pans; in anvils, bits, and 
chains ; in sheet-steel for the springs of carriages ; in wire ; in 
very large quantities of nails ; and in a large number of gun- 
barrels and cutting arms." 



BRESCIA. 

Brescia, the Roman Brixia (population 40,000), the ancient 
rival of Milan, has suffered severely from the art of war. In 
151 2 it was captured by the French under Gaston de Foix, 
who was accompanied by the renowned Chevalier Bayard, 
"the good knight, without fear and without reproach." It 
then came into the possession of Venice, forming part of the 
Venetian dominions until 1797. In 1849 it was cruelly bom- 
barded by the Austrians under Haynau. The town everywhere 
displays traces of the storm of shot and shell hurled against it 
by the orders of the exasperated Austrian general. 

The town is beautifully situated, and has many noteworthy 
public buildings. The ancient prestige of the city has gone, 
however. Her fortifications were once her glory, and the 
manufacture of fire-arms made her great; but both these sources 
of renown have to a great degree collapsed. 

The Duomo Vecchio (old Cathedral) — or, as it is more 
frequently called, the Rotunda — is a very old structure, dating 
from the seventh or ninth centur}'. 

There are a few good pictures in the church, particularly — 

Over the high altar, Assumption . . . // Moretto, 

On one of the pillars in the Rotunda, Adoration 

of Magi ....... Giorgione, 

Among other objects of interest — 

Two statues, near the pulpit . . .A, Vittoria, 

Crosses and relics in the Chapel of the Holy Cross. 

The Duomo Nuovo {New Cat/iedral) is a fine building : 
it was commenced 1604 ; finished 1825. The dome is one of 
the largest in Italy. There are not many interesting memorials 
in the interior, and the pictures are few and poor. 

The Broletto {Town Hail), with a very old tower {Torre 
del Popolo)^ belonging to the old building wheci vt. w-^s. ^^^ft. 
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Palace of the Republic The Broletto is now used partly for 
public offices and partly as a prison. 

The Biblioteca Quiriniana, founded by Cardinal Quirini, 
a former bishop of Brescia, cpn tains 40,000 volumes, some 
valuable MSS., and a variety of interesting curiosities. Open 
.daily, except festivals, 10 to 3. Small fee. 

There are many churches in Brescia, some of them well 
worth visiting, especially — 

S. Afra, on the site of a temple of Saturn. Curious old 
crypt 

The best pictures are — 

Frescoes on roof. . . . Bagnadore and RossL 

Woman Taken in Adultery TYHan. 

"Martyrdom of St. Afra. . . . Paolo Veronese. 

S. Clemente, the resting-place of 11 Moretto^ a painter of 
great repute in Brescia. Five of his works adorn the church. 

S. Nazaro e Celso, A fine altar-piece by TUian^ and 
the Coronation of the Virgin, by II Moretto. 

One of the .most interesting buildings in Brescia is La 
Loggia, a Palace of the Municipality, a magnificent mass 
of profuse architectiual ornament, begun by Formentone^ con> 
tinned by Sansovino, and ended by Palladio, It bears traces 
of the bombardment in 1849. The interior, which was corre- 
spondingly magnificent with the exterior, was destroyed by fire 
in 1575. 

. The Clock Tower should be seen, and near it a monu- 
ment erected by the King of Italy in honovr of the gallant 
and devoted Brescians who perished during their defence of 
the town against the Austrians in 1849, or were afterwards shot 
by order of Haynau. 

In the Corso del Teatro, the whole of the house-fix)nts 
on the second story are decorated with a continuous series 
of oil paintings. 

Two of the most celebrated things in Brescia are the Museo 
Patrio and the Galleria Tosi, which the tourist should by no 
means fail to visit. 

llie Museo Patrio is a collection of antiquities, and stands 
upon the site from whence those antiquities were excavated. 
It was a temple dedicated to Hercules, and an inscription was 
found showing that it was erected by Vespasian. Many curi- 
ous relics of a dead past are here, and none can fail to 
be much impressed with the old pavements, the inscriptions 
and mosaics, and especially the Altar — which stands, it is 
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thought, where it stood when the rites of a dark age were 
celebrated upon it. The most remarkable thing in the Museum 
is a Winged Victory, an exquisite statue in bronze — the 
brow encircled with a silver wreath of laurel. The Museum is 
open daily from 1 1 to 3, free. 

Brescia abounds with Roman remains, and it is curious lo 
have pointed out in a tour of the town vestiges of an ancient 
theatre, a pagan temple, the forum, etc. Nor is it less curious 
to see in several places in the town portions of old columns 
and other traces of antique work built into comparatively 
modern edifices. 

The Galleria Tosi, or Museo Civico, contains ten rooms 
filled with pictures and drawings, ancient and modern, and 
some fine modem sculpture. Among the pictures the most 
celebrated are — 

The Supper at Emmaus 

The Saviour Crowned with Thorns 

Both of the above are gems. 

Holy Family 

„ (injured). 

The Nativity 

S. Francis . . . . 
Modern statuary is well represented, and the following should 
be particularly noticed : — 

Christ with the Doctors .... Af archest. 



II Mordto, 
Raphael, 

Fra Bartolommeo. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

Lorenzo Lotto. 

Annibale Caracci. 



• Canava. 

Bartolini. 

Tlwrwaldsen. 

Pavipaloni. 



Bust of Eleonora d'Este 

Youthful Bacchus 

Reliefs — Night and Day 

The Praying Boy 

The Museum is open daily from 10 to 3, free. 

There are many palaces in Brescia which have consider- 
able interest attaching to them — as Palazzo Cigola, where the 
Chevalier Bayard was received with romantic hospitality in 
15 1 2. There are also several private galleries in the city, 
to which admission may be obtained without much difficulty. 

The Citadel, from which Haynau hurled his murderous 
cannonade, should be visited ; and those who have time will do 
well to walk out to the Campo Santo, one of the oldest, 
finest, and most picturesque burial-places in Italy. 

A day will suffice to ** run through" Brescia, but a longer 
time is necessary to do justice to its many unique attractions. 
It is a fault with too many travellers in Italy that they devote 
so much of their time to the large cities, and forget that in 
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many of the smaller ones there are more characteristic features 
of the country to be seen, and many "gems of purest ray 
serene '* which would well repay the visit 



From Brescia a diligence runs daily to Salo, on Lago di Garda 
(p. 43). Also to Iseo (p. 42). Travellers wishing to visit 
these two lakes will find agreeable head-quarters at Brescia. 



FROM BRESCIA TO CREMONA 

Is a run of one and a half to two hours, and presents nothing 
of remarkable interest m route. 

Cremona. — From here the rail may be taken to Pavia in 
two and a half hours (see p. 89), or to Treviglio, for Milan. 
Diligence to Parma in seven hours. Cremona is an uninviting 
town, and will tempt but few to linger in it for any length 
of time : its name makes sweet music in the ears of violinists, 
although the manufacture of these instruments has long ceased 
to. be what it once was. The principal sights are — ^The Ca- 
thedral, the Baptistery, and the Campo Santo. The 
latter has some rare mosaics. In the Piazza Grande, in which 
these buildings are situate, there is an enormous Tower, 
said to be the tallest in Italy. It is 398 feet high, and the 
summit is reached by 498 steps, some of which would be all 
the better for a little "doing up." The tower was built in 
commemoration of the peace made in 1283 between Milan, 
Piacenza, Brescia, and Cremona. 

The view from the summit is extensive, but, from the nature 
of things, not so beautiful as from many less pretentious towers. 

There are several interesting churches, a few handsome 
palaces, and some good collections of pictures in Cremona ; 
and in the environs there are some charming retreats which 
will be visited with interest by the traveller who is detained by 
circumstances in Cremona. 



A new line of railway is now open from Cremona to Mantua, 
from whence the journey may be continued by rail to Verona 
(N.), or Modena (S.). 
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FROM BRESCIA TO VERONA. 

Three or four trains a day. The first station is Rezzatto, 
of no interest ; then Ponte San Marco^ where travellers from 
Brescia frequently alight for the purpose of visiting the battle- 
field of Solferino, from whence they can proceed to Desen- 
zano (see below). The battlefield of Solferino is marked by a 
conspicuous Tower, which can be seen on the right after 
passing Desenzano. 

Lonato is where Napoleon gained one of his first victories 
over the Austrians. 

Desenzano is beautifully situated on the southern shore of 
the Lago di Garda, of which a remarkably fine view is obtained 
from the railway. Travellers coming from Verona generally 
alight at this station to visit the battlefields of Solferino and 
San Martino, which are at no great distance from the town. 
Omnibuses run from the Desenzano station to the town — a 
distance of one mile (see p. 43). 

From this station until Castelnuovo is reached, the scenery 
is remarkably beautiful, and those who occupy the left-hand 
side of the carriage get the best of it. Every inch of the 
ground, too, is full of historic interest, being associated with 
those conflicts which ultimately resulted in the retreat of the 
Austrians from Italy and the rise of a new European power. 

Peschiera (see p. 44), one of the famous fortresses which 
played an important part in the wars of 1848 and 1859. Under 
the old. rigime this used to be one of the most annoying 
Custom House stations in Italy. The town is insignificant : 
it is on the Mincio, which here issues from the lake. From 
Peschiera to Riva is a delightful excursion. For the times of 
boat-starting see local time-tables. 

Castelnuovo. — In 1848 this little town was utterly de- 
stroyed by the Austrians for having afforded shelter to a body 
of Piedmontese soldiers — only two houses and the church being 
spared. 

A short distance on the right is Custozza, where the Pied- 
montese were beaten by the Austrians in a severe struggle, in 
1848 ; and it was here that the great battle of 1866 was (ought 
(the last great battle of that memorable time), the king com- 
manding in person. There is nothing more to see until Verona 
is reached : the train passes through a series of cuttings ; and 
when Somma Campa^a has been passed, it arrives at VerowcL. 
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Hotel Torre di Londra {Tauter of London). 

Books, Photos., etc— A large collection of Englbh, French, and German Books and 
Guides, Tauchnitz Edition. Also. Photo. Viewrs. Music and Ctrculatbg Libcary. 
Drucker and Tedesdu, zo, Via Galliiia. 

HoMaK>PATMic Doctor.— Dr. B. Scaramuzza, 17, Via Stella. 

Theatres. — ^The principal is the Teatro Filarmonico, open 
during the autumn and Carnival; Teatro Nuovo, Piazza Navona; 
Teatro Valle, and others. 

Cabs. — ^For two persons, one and a half franc per hour (see 
below). 

TTiere are two Railway Stations at Verona : the 
Stazione Porta Nuova, three-quarters of a mile from the town, 
south-west ; and Stazione Porta Vescovo, a mile and a half 
south-east from the town. 

Omnibuses at both the stations to meet all trains. 

The only permanent Protestant place of worship is the 
Valdese Church, Porta Stuppa. 



Tour of the City. — As the sights of Verona lie at some 
distance apart, and as many traveller^ only allow a short time 
for visiting them, we recommend a cab being taken; and 
the principal places of interest may be seen in any time not 
less than three to four hoiu-s. 

If the "start" is made from either of the railway stations, 
visit first the tomb of Juliet, if so disposed ; then proceed to 
the Piazza Bill and Amphitheatre ; thence to the north-west 
extremity of the town, to the Church of San Zeno ; return to 
Corso Porta Stuppa (fine gate, fifteenth century, San MicMi) \ 
proceed to the Church of S. Anastasia ; then the Cathedral ; 
c:ross the Adige to S. Giorgio ; return by way of the Ponte 
J^/etra, from which there is a beautiful view ; then visit the old 
^K^^jou Theatre; ascend the Castle of S. Pietro (admvsivoti 
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procured at the office by the entrance); then make for the 
Piazza de' Signori, visit the Palazzo del Consiglio, explore the 
Piazza delle Erbe, see the Tombs of the Scaligers, and finish 
at the House of the Capulets. 

Verona (population 70,000) is situated on the Adige, which 
divides the town into two parts, and at the foot of hills which 
run from the mountains of the Tyrol. The situation is very 
beautiful, and the town — well built, and with good streets — is 
considered healthy. It is surrounded by old walls flanked 
with towers, and in appearance is a good representative town 
of the middle ages. A day at the least may be spent here 
with great interest, and no traveller should pass it by. Many, 
according to their tastes, would find enough to detain them for 
several days. The first place to visit is the Amphitheatre, 
in the Piazza BrL 

"Next to the Coliseum, the Amphitheatre in Verona has, 
of all the works bequeathed us by the ancient Roman world, 
the greatest claim upon the wonder and imagination. Indeed, 
it makes even a stronger appeal to the fancy. We know who 
built the Coliseum ; but in its unstoried origin the Veronese 
Arena has the mystery of the Pyramids. Was its founder 
Augustus, or Vitellius, or Antoninus, or Maximian, or the 
Republic of Verona ? Nothing is certain but that it was con- 
ceived and reared by some mighty prince or people, and that 
it yet remains in such perfection that tlie great shows of two 
thousand years ago might take place in it to-day. It is so 
suggestive of the fierce and splendid spectacles of Roman 
times, that the ring left by a modem circus on the arena, 
absurdly dwarfed by the vast space of the oval, had an im- 
pertinence which we hotly resented, looking down on it from 
the highest grade of the interior. It then lay fifty feet below 
us, in the middle of an ellipse five hundred feet in length and 
four hundred in breadth, and capable of holding fifty thousand 
spectators. The seats that the multitudes pressed of old are 
perfect yet ; scarce a stone has been removed from the interior ; 
the sedile and the prefect might take their places again in the 
balustraded tribunes above the great entrance at either end of 
the arena, and scarcely see that they were changed. Nay, the 
victims and the gladiators might return to the cells below the 
seats of the people, and not know they had left theta Cor ^. 
day; the wild beasts migldl \t^.^ \xy\a ^^ ^^\ia.\jL^\sw^^:c&.'^^ 

secure and strong as yrVi^ti texW^X* 
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" The ruin within seems only to begin with the aqueduct, which 
was used to flood the arena for the naval shows, but which is 
now choked with the dust of ages. Without, however, is plain 
enough the doom which is written against all the work of 
human hands, and which, unknown of the builders, is among 
the memorable things placed in the comer-stone of every 
edifice. Of the outer wall that rose high over the highest seats 
of the amphitheatre, and encircled it with stately corridors, 
giving it vaster amplitude and grace, the earthquake of six 
centuries ago spared only a fragment that now threatens above 
one of the narrow Veronese streets. Blacksmiths, waggon- 
makers, and workers in clangorous metals have made shops of 
the lower corridors of the old arena; and it is friends and 
neighbours with the modem life about it, as such things usually 
are in 'Italy. Fortunately for the stranger, the Piazza Br;i 
flanks it on one hand, and across this it has a magnificent 
approach. It is not less happy in being little known to senti- 
ment ; and the traveller who visits it by moonlight has a full 
sense of grandeur and pathos, without any of the sheepishness 
attending homage to that battered old coquette, the Coliseum, 
which so many emotional people have sighed over, kissing and 
afterwards telling." — Howells. 

Charles Dickens, whose descriptions are always photo- 
graphic, speaks of the Amiphitheatre thus : — 

" In the midst of Verona, in the Piazza di Brk — a spirit of 
old time among the fa*tniliar realities of the passing hour — is 
the great Roman Amphitheatre. So well preserved, and care- 
fully maintained, that every row of seats is there, unbroken. 
Over certain of the arches the old Roman numerals may yet 
be seen, and there are corridors and staircases and subterra- 
nean passages for beasts, and winding ways, above ground 
and below, as when the fierce thousands hurried in and out, 
intent upon the bloody shows of the arena. Nestling in some 
of the shadows and hollow places of the walls, now, are smiths 
with their foiges, and a few small dealers of one kind or other ; 
and there are the green weeds and leaves and grass upon the 
parapet. But little else is greatly changed." 

It will be remembered that Verona was an old city before the 
Romans colonized it, and it abounds with *' remains '* — some, 
perhaps, of immense date, although principally of Roman origin. 

There is a Roman Theatre on the left of the Adigc ; the 
Porta de' Borsari and the Porta de' Leoni are old Roman gate- 
tntys: a}\ worthy of careful inspection. 
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The Churches of Veron*!, numbering about forty, are 
many of them rich in paintings and tombs. The most interest- 
ing only will be pointed out. 

The Cathedral, Gothic, fourteenth century (partly twelfth), 
has at its porch the two celebrated Paladins of Charlemagne, 
— Roland and Oliver. In the interior there are some fine 
chapels and some curious monuments. The great charm, 
however, is the celebrated 

Assumption . ...... Titian^ 

in the first chapel on the left. 

The cloisters are curious — the arches resting on double 
columns, and one tier of arches raised over the other. Close 
by the Cathedral is the Biblioteca Capitolare, containing a 
valuable collection of manuscripts. 

S. Anastasia has a beautiful interior, and contains some 
interesting curiosities. Notice the frescoes with which the 
church was originally covered. In front of this church is an 
old sarcophagus (fourteenth century) of Count Castelbarco. 

Two figures supporting the holy water basins ; the one on 

the left by Gabriel Cagliari^ 

the father of Paolo Veronese. 

In the Pellegrini Chapel, near the high altar, the Life of our 
Saviour is represented in curious terra-cotta reliefs of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. Some old frescoes, and two 
handsome Gothic monuments of the Pellegrinis. 

San Zenone is one of the handsomest churches in 
Verona. It is at the western extremity of the town, near the 
Brescia Gate. The front is of marble, the sides marble and 
brick, the portal rests on the backs of lions, and a wonderful 
variety of curious reliefs are placed around it. Observe the 
bronze doors, very rude and crude representations of Scripture 
scenes, executed probably in the eighth or ninth century. 
Entering the church, the effect is remarkably fine and singular : 
the curious roof, the tiny windows, the pillars and columns 
in alternate order, arrest attention. There are many curiosities 
in this church ; notably on the left of the church the Coppa di 
San Zenone, — a huge porphyry vase. 

On the south wall, marble statues of 

Christ and the Twelve Apostles. 

The statue of San Zeno, the patron of Verona. 

A fine picture, at the back of the altar, of 

Madonna, Saints, and Angels . . . ManU^^ia. 
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Under the Choir there is a wonderful crypt, in which is the 
tomb of San Zeno. 

In the cloisters are many tombs, and a fresco by Mantegna, 

The Campanile of the church is very beautifuL 

Near to tJie church there is in a cemetery a curious monu- 
ment and sarcophagus, to see which a flight of stone steps 
must be descended. The inscription marks it out as the tomb 
of Pepin, the most pious son of Charlemagne, emperor. 

S. Giorgio (1604) is celebrated for its pictures. 

Left of entrance — 

Baptism of Christ . . . . . . Tintoretto. 

First Altar, S. Ursula .... Franc Carotia, 

Fourth Altar, Madonna and Saints . Girolamp d£ Libra. 

High Altar, Martyrdom of St. George . Paolo Veronese. 

S. Fcrmo, or S. Fermo Maggiore, is very old, its founda- 
tions having been laid as early as 750. Rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century. 

In the south transept are some memorials of the Alighieri 
family, descendants of Dante. 

Mausoleum of the Torriani family. 

Curious frescoes and very old pamtings. 

SS. Nazaro . e Celso contains many paintings by 
Brusasorzi and Paolo Farinaii. 

San Sebastiano, formerly the Church of the Jesuits, is a 
mass of marble. 

Among the Palaces and Public Buildings in Verona, 
of which there are many, and some exceedingly handsome, 
may be mentioned — 

Palazzo del Consiglio (sixteenth centiuy), designed by 
Fra Giocondo. Here are statues of some of die celebrated 
men of Verona,— Catullus, Pliny the younger (who was bom at 
Como, say the natives of Uiose parts), Macer, Nepos, Scipione 
MafTei, and others. 

The Piazza dei Signori^ in which this palace is situated, is a 
handsome square surrounded by palaces. Many of them were 
once the property of the Scaligeri, the lords of Verona. In 
the centre of the square is the statue of Dante, who, it will be 
remembered, found a refuge here after he left Florence. It 
faces the house in which he dwelt. 

Near here are the Tombs of the Scaligers. These 
sepulchral monuments of the Delia Scala family rise in the 
shape of pyramids surmounted by equestrian statues. The 
finest b that of Can Signorio, who murdered his brother in the 
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street in 1359. The family rose from the ranks to be rulers 
over the city ; and their crest, conspicuous on the monuments, 
is a scala (ladder). 

The Piazza delle Erbe is a remarkably fine square, and 
as the market is held here it is generally to be seen with all the 
life of Verona in it. The column facing the Palazzo MafTei 
was erected by the Venetians in 1524, and bore the Lion of 
St Mark until 1797. The fountain, with a symbolical re- 
presentation of Verona, and the Tower attached to the 
Municipio, were built by the Scaliger just referred to, who was 
known as Can Signorio, In the centre of the square stands 
the old Tribune, where proclamations were issued, criminals 
were sentenced, and debtors were punished. 

Palazzo Pompei alia Vittoria, built by San Michdi^ is 
now the Museo Civico : admission, one franc. On the ground- 
floor are antiquities, many of which are from excavations in the 
city. On the first floor, in fifteen rooms, there are are some 
good pictures of the Veronese school ; among them are many 
depicting incidents in the history of Verona. The collection 
as a whole is such as will charm the artist more than the ordi- 
nary traveller. The pictures by Paolo Veronese, (who, as his 
name implies, was a native of this town) are not of a striking 
character. 

On the left bank of the Adige, and at the southern extremity 
of the town, is the reputed Tomb of Juliet ; admission, half 
a franc. It is in a garden once belonging to a Franciscan 
monastery. Howells thus refers to it : — 

" We found the sarcophagus under a shed in one comer of 
the garden of the Orfanotrofio delle Franceschine, and had to 
confess to each other that it looked like a horse-trough roughly 
hewn out of stone. The garden, said the boy in chaige of the 
moving monimient, had been the burial-place of the Capulets, 
and this [tomb being found in the middle of the garden, was 
easily recognised as that of Juliet. Its genuineness, as well as 
its employment in the ruse of the lovers, was proven beyond 
cavil by a slight hollow cut for the head to rest in, and a hole 
at the foot, * to breathe through,' as the boy said. Does not 
the fact that this relic has to be protected from the depredations 
of travellers, who would othenvise carry it ^way piecemeal, 
speak eloquently of a large amount of vulgar and rapacious 
innocence drifting about the world ? " 

The House of the Capulets is in the street of San Scbas- 
tiano. Via Cappello. It is a miserable inn, with the sign of a 
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large Red Hat {Cappello)^ the crest of the Capulet family. 
This is not visible from the street, and is only seen when the 
courtyard of the inn is entered. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that the play of " Romeo and Juliet " was founded upon 
historical events, and Escalus was probably Bartolommeo della 
Scala, lord of Verona. The names of the rival families were 
Cappello and Montechio. Tradition does not mark out dis- 
tinctiy any local habitation occupied by the " Two Gentlemen 
of Verona." 

Some fine views are to be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Verona — notably from the Giardino Giusti, on the left bank 
of the Adige (there are some wonderful old cypress trees here) \ 
and another from the Castello S. Pietro, close by the 
ancient Roman theatre, above, and near the Ponte Pietra. 

From Verona to Botzen and Innsbruck, see p. i6. 



FROM VERONA TO MANTUA. 

The trains (three daily) start from the Porta Nuova, and 
accomplish the journey — twenty-two miles — in about an hour 
and a quarter. Passing Dossobuono, the first place of importance 
reached is Viiiafranca, famous as the spot where the treaty 
terminating the Italian war of 1859 was signed. Two small 
stations are then passed, and Mantua is reached. (The line 
is now continued through to Modena, where it joins the main 
line to Bologna.) 



MANTUA. 

Italian^ Mantova — " Mantova la Gloriosa." 

Mantua is very ancient and very dull; it is of Etruscan 
origin. Its population is over 30,000. The town stands on 
an island in the middle of a lagune formed by the Mincio, 
which issues from the Lago di Garda. It is regularly fortified, 
well built, but far from healthy, being surrounded by lakes and 
marshes. Nowhere in Mantua is there anything like a beautiful 
view, but some of its works of sgt are beautiful and are worth a 
visit. It cannot be said, however, that the place is attractive, 
except perhaps for the student of architecture, art, and archaeo- 
logy. 



CATHEDRAL — S. ANDREA — PALACES. IO5 

Every one will be struck with the grandeur of its palaces and 
the decay into which many of them are falling. The principal 
objects of interest are the 

Castello di Corte, tlie fortress of the Gonzagas, who were 
successively Lords, Margraves, and Dukes of Mantua. A huge 
building with old towers. It is now used partly as a barrack 
and partly as a prison, and contains little of interest save some 
old frescoes. Adjoining it is the enormous 

Palazzo Imperiale, containing 500 rooms, once blazing 
with beauty and now falling to decay. It is a capital place in 
which to moralise, but a poor place to describe. Everywhere 
there are traces of former beauty ; everywhere may be seen the 
impress of the hand of Giulio Romano^ by whom it was deco- 
rated and adorned. 

f The Cathedral is not very beautiful, either inside or out, 
although it is well decorated. 

By far tlie noblest sacred edifice in Mantua is the church of 
S. Andrea, dtsi^^hy Leo Battista Albertiy fifteenth century. 
Dome added, 1782. 

The chief objects of interest are — 

Monument of Pietro Strozzi, designed by . Giulio Romano. 

Tomb of Afant^gnay the celebrated painter. Fine bust 

Under the high altar, in the crypt, some of the blood of our 
Lord, found by the centurion Longinus, is said to be preserved. 

An interesting sarcophagus (early Christian). 

Frescoes, and one or two good paintings. 

There are several other churches in Mantua — S. Barbara, 
S. Maurizio, etc. 

Among the palaces the most remarkable is the Palazzo 
del T, so named from its being in the shape of that letter. 
It originally was intended for stables for the Dukes Gonzaga ; 
but Giulio Romano took it in hand, and with his magic power 
turned it into a vast palace. The rooms are very elegant, the 
Sala dei Giganti being the most remarkable : in all the rooms 
there are frescoes by G, RonianOy stuccoes, and sculptures. 
Admission to the palace can be obtained on application at the 
Ducal Palace. 

The He use of Mantegna is opposite the Church of 
S. Sebastiano. 

The House of Giulio Romano, an elegant building, is 
opposite the Palazzo Colloredo, in the Via Larga, tlie main 
street of Mantua. 

The House of Virgil is not pointed out ; but his birtk 
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place is supposed to be at Pietole, three miles from Mantua. 
His chair and bust are claimed to be in the Museum of 
Antiquities. 

There is an Academy of Science and Art, and a Museum, 
with some very fine antiquities. 

In the Piazza Virgiliana is an amphitheatre for outdoor 
performances, open during the summer. 

From Mantua to Parma (p. 192), by diligence daily, 7 hours ; 
to Brescia (p. 93), 10 hours ; to Modena(p. 197), by a new line 
of railway recently opened ; or to Cremona, p. 96, by a new 
line of railway. 



FROM VERONA TO VENICE. 

The journey takes about four hours: trains three times 
daily. The route is pretty all the way. Soon after leaving 
the fortifications of the city, the village of San Michele is 
passed on the left; the castle belonged to the Scaligers. 
Stations Martino\ CcUdiero^ famous for its mineral springs; 
S. Bonifacio, 

Three miles from here is Arcole, where in 1796 was fought 
the celebrated battle between the Austrians and the French, 
under Napoleon. Stations Lonigo^ MonUbdlo^ Taverndle^ — and 
then Vicenza is reached. 



VICENZA 

(Population 37,000). — ^A day may be well spent at Vicenza, 
arriving in the city by the first train from Verona and leaving 
by the last ; or the interval between either of the trains will 
suffice for a hurried view of the principal objects of interest, if 
time is very pressing. 

Vicenza is a walled town, prettily situated, and watered by 
the rapid Bacchiglione ; but its chief interest to the tourist is 
that it is the city of Palladio, who was bom here, and whose 
wonderful works still make it famous. 

The history of the town is well told by Howells, who says : — 

** I think it due to Vicenza — which is now little spoken of, 

even in Italy, and is scarcely known in America, where her 

straw-braid is bought for that of Leghorn — to remind the reader 

that the city was for a long time a republic of very independent 
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and warlike stomach. Before she arrived at that state, how- 
ever, she had undergone a great variety of fortunes. The 
Gauls founded the city (as I learn from '* The Chronicles of 
Vicenza," by Battista Pagliarino, published at Vicenza in 1563), 
when Gideon was judge in Israel, and were driven out by the 
Romans some centuries later. As a matter of course Vicenza 
was sacked by Attila and conquered by Alboin ; after which 
she was ruled by some lords of her own, until she was made 
an imperial city by Henry I. Then she had a government 
more W" less republican in form, till Frederick Barbarossa burnt 
her, and * wrapped her in ashes,* and gave her to his vicar, 
Eccelino da Romano, who *held her in cruel tyranny* from 
1236 to 1259. The Paduans next ruled her forty years, and 
the Veronese seventy-seven, and the Milanese seventeen years ; 
then she reposed in the arms of the Venetian Republic till 
these fell weak and helpless from all the Venetian possessions 
at the threat of Napoleon. Vicenza belonged again to Venice 
during the brief republic of 1848; but the most memorable 
battle of that heroic but unhappy epoch gave her back to 
Austria. Now at last, and for the first time, she is Italian." 

The Piazza de* Signori is alone worth pausing at Vicenza 
to visit. The two Venetian columns ; the light and elegant 
clock tower ; the massive Basilica {Pailadio) beside it ; oppo- 
site it, the Palazzo Prefettizio {Pailadio) \ and gazing upon all, 
the marble statue of Pailadio. Not far from here, in the Corso, 
is the House of Pailadio. 

Of the churches of Vicenza the most noteworthy are the 
Duomo, Gothic, 1467. S. Stefano, with two pictures — 

SS. Vincent and Lucia .... Palma Vecchio. 

S.Paul Tinlordio, 

S. Lorehzo. — Gothic; Tomb of Scamozzi, Tomb of B. 
Montagna; Altar-piece — 

SS. Lorenzo and Vicenzo • • . *. B, Montagna. 

More interesting than either of the above is the church of 
La Santa Corona, in which the remains of Pailadio rested 
until they were removed to the Campo Santo. In this church 
are pictures by Montagna, Verda^ and P. Veronese; but the gem 
of the church, and perhaps of Vicenza, is a large 

Baptism of Christ G. Bdiini, 

'^ Let us remain long, and look earnestly : for there is indeed 
much to be seen. That central Figure, standing with hands 
folded on His bosom, so gentle, so majestic, so perfect in 
bUimcless humanity, — O what labour of reverent thought, what 
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toil of ceaseless meditation, what changes of fair purpose oscil- 
lating into clearest vision of ideal truth, must it have cost the 
great painter, before he put forth that which we now see ! It 
is as impossible to find aught but Love and Majesty on the 
Divine countenance, as it is to discover a blemish on the com- 
plexion of that Body, which seems to give forth light from 
itself, as He stands in His obedience, fulfilling all righteous- 
ness. And even on the accessories to this Figure, we see the 
same loving and reverent toil bestowed. . . . Tr^v. our 
minutes spent before a picture like this are minutes of up^^^^uti 
progress. We depart, and the scene itself passes from our 
memory, but the effect of tracing all these its attributes does 
not pass away if it has been rightly done, but flows over and 
hallows oar conceptions of the blessed event, and of Him 
round whom all its interests are centred.*' — Afford. 

The Museo Civico, in the Palazzo Chiericati {Pailadw) ; 
admission from nine to five daily \ fee half a franc. The most 
interesting pictures are — 

Virgin and Child .... Cima da Conegliano. 
^ Virgin and Child B. Montagna. 

Presentation in the Temple .... Ibid. 

Magdalen Titian. 

There are two rooms devoted to drawings by PaUadio and 
Scamozzi^ and other rooms with coins, objects of natural his- 
tory, etc The ground-floor is used for antiquities. 

One of the most curious and interesting of Palladio's works 
in Vicenza is the Teatro Olimpico, built for the " representa- 
tion of classic tragedy, and which is perhaps the perfectest 
reproduction of the Greek theatre in the world. Alfieri is the 
only poet of modern times whose works have been judged 
worthy of this stage ; and no drama has been given on it since 
1857, when the ** CEdipus Tyrannus *' of Sophocles was played. 
It is a Greek theatre, for Greek tragedies ; but it could never 
have been for popular amusement, and it was not open to the 
air, though it had a sky skilfully painted in the centre of the 
roof. The proscenium is a Greek fa9ade, in three storeys, such 
as never was seen in Greece ; and the architecture of the three 
streets running back from the proscenium, and forming the one 
unchangeable scene of all the dramas, is — like the statues in 
the niches and on the gallery inclosing the auditorium — Greek in 
the most fashionable Vicentine taste. It must have been but 
an operatic chorus that sang in the semicircular space just 
below the stage and in front of the audience. Admit and 
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forget these small blemishes and aberrations, however, and what 
a marvellous thing Palladio's theatre is I The sky above the 
stage is a wonderful trick, and those three streets — one in the 
centre, and serving as entrance for the royal persons of the 
drama, one at the right for the nobles, and one at the left for 
the citizens — present unsurpassed effects of illusion. They are 
not painted, but modelled in stucco. In perspective they seem 
each half a mile long, but entering them you find that they run 
back from the proscenium only some fifteen feet, the fronts of 
the houses and the statues upon them decreasing in recession 
with a well-ordered abruptness. The semicircular gallery above 
the auditorium is of stone, and forty statues of marble crown 
its colonnade, or occupy niches between the columns." 

There are some delightful excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Vicenza ; and all who can afford the time should visit the 
Sanctuary of the Madonna del Monte, on Monte Berico 
(} mile). It is approached by an immense arcade, 715 yards 
long. The church, from which a splendid view is obtained, 
commemorates the Staying of the Plague in 1688, and some 
miraculous appearance of the Vii^n at an earlier date. 

The Villa of Palladio [Rotonda Capra) is at the foot of 
the Monte Berico. 

The Campo Santo is fine, and is principally interesting 
for its costly monument to Palladio, who is buried here. 



Leaving Vicenza, there is nothing to see until Padua is 
reached. 



PADUA, 
Italian^ Padova, 

Hotel, Fanti Stella d'Oro, 

{Population 58,000,) 

Is a very old city — one of the oldest in Italy — founded, it is 
said, by Antenor, the brother-in-law of Priam. It is quiet to 
dulness, but contains many remarkable buildings which will 
be visited with interest The appearance of the town is sin- 
gular — many of the streets in the old town being lined with 
arcades in narrow streets, while in other parts there are large 
open spaces which suggest that the land is valueless. The 
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great curiosity ot Padua is the Palazzo della Ragione, 
containing one of the largest halls in the worid, it is said — 300 ft 
long by 100, and about 90 fl. high. The walls are covered 
with paintings in fresco ; many of them very curious. Here is 
preserved the tomb of Livy (not the historian Livy, but of the 
same family) ; and here too are busts to Lucretia Dondi, Bel- 
zoni, and others. 

Close to this palace, and in fact forming part of it, are 
the Picture Gallery, Museum, and Municipal Library. 
Among the pictures in the Pinacoteca are several by Palma 
GiovatUy Giav. Bditni, and II Fadavanifio. 

In the Museum is a fine collection of autographs. The 
Library contains over 10,000 books. Near the Palazzo della 
Ragione is the Piazza dell' Unitk dltalia, in which is a clock 
toiver attached to the Palazzo del Capitanio. The Loggia 
del Consiglio is also here. 

The churches are numerous. The Cathedral is poor, but 
the Baptistery adjoining it is interesting. 

The Church of S. Antonio is tilie finest in Padua. It 
is an enormous church, begun in 1259, restored 1749. It has 
eight domes, and is in the form of a Latin cross ; many 
a time has it been compared with St. Mark's at Venice, 
and from certain points of view, like the church of St. Mark, 
it resembles a Mohammedan temple. Its treasures are innu- 
merable, but the most interesting is the Shrine of " Good 
S. Antony of Padua." 

The chapel was built by Samovino; the walls are decorated 
with bas-reliefs representing miracles performed by the saint 
whose remains rest beneath the magnificent altar. In other 
parts of the church are many statues, reliefs, and pictures 
deserving attention. Observe — 

N. Aisle. 

Monument of Admiral Comelio . . . 2> Curt. 

Monument of Antonio de' Roycelles. 

In the Choir. 

A magnificent Candelabrum . . . Andrea, Riccio. 

Nave. 

Monument of Ales. Contarini . . . San Micheli, 
„ Cardinal Bembo . . . Ibid, 

The Scuola del Santo is next to the church, and contains 
a variety of frescoes by Campagnola and Titian. (Catalogues 
distributed to visitors.) 

S. Giustina is next in importance to S. Antonio: built 
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1549. It IS said St. Luke was buried here — also St. Matthew : 
we know not if any other of the Evangelists were interred in 
this church. Certainly S. Giustina was ; and the gem of the 
church is the Martyrdom of S. Giustina, by P, Veronese^ behind 
the high altar. 

The traveller who loves the sensational may see the prison of 
Santa Giustina, which is about three feet by ten, and where it is 
said she lived for five years during the reign of Nero. Then, 
unless overcome by his feelings, he will visit another cell, more 
commodious for the purpose it celebrates — ^namely, the martyr- 
dom of the saint. There are other chambers of horrors which 
may be visited if the appetite for this sort of thing is not fully 
satisfied; the most interesting being a well in which 3000 
Christians suffered martyrdom. The authority from which we 
quote believes the number to be 3000, but has not adduced 
the clearest evidence on this point Information wU be given 
by the sacristan. 

The Choir Stalls are wonderfully carved. 

In the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele are two fine statues of 
Giotto and Dante, by Vela; and around the Prato della Vale 
are statues in honour of students in the University of " Padua 
the Learned." 

S. Maria dell' Arena is one of the curiosities of the town, 
containing the marvellous series of frescoes by Giotto^ in 
which the whole narrative of the life of Christ is portrayed 
with the master's pencil, and in his best style. 

In the Eremitani, close by, are celebrated frescoes by 
Mantegna, 

The University, for which the city has always been 
famous, — 

The Caf6 Pedrocchi, one of the finest buildings of the 
kind in all Italy, — 

The Botanic Garden, the oldest in Europe, — ^all deserve 
attention. There are one or two theatres, the principal being 

The Teatro Nuovo, open June to August. 

There is a Marionette Theatre in Padua, and it is in the 
building which once was the House of Eccelino the 
Infamous. It may interest the traveller to quote a page out of 
a dark chapter in Italian history : — 

" The cruelty of this chieftain Eccelino was something so 
enormous that the pope actually preached a crusade against 
him. Yet, because the Guelfs undertook this crusade, the 
Ghibelines took part with the tyrant. 
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" Eccelino, therefore, trusting in the number and power of hia 
supporters, troubled himself little at the approach of the hostile 
force of the Guelfs, and ravaged the Mantuan territory with 
fire and sword, leaving his own city of Padua unprotected. 
The Guelfs, profiting by this recklessness, entered the city in 
triumph, and immediately threw open the doors of all the 
prisons, overflowing with Ex:celino's captives. The scene 
which then presented itself smote every heart. Prisoners, 
young and old, many of noble birth, came forth, maimed and 
disfigured by tortures ; and, among the rest, a band of helpless 
children, whom Eccelino had deprived of sight ! Such wanton 
barbarity created a universal feeling against him ; but he had 
not yet filled the measure of his crimes. Eleven thousand 
Faduans were in attendance on him when their city was taken ; 
and as he feared they might go over to the Guelfs, he threw 
them all into prison, and only two hundred of them escaped 
famine or violent death. 

" Eccelino held out two years against the GueJfs. At the end 
of that time ^ he was forsaken even by the Ghibelines, who 
united with the Guelfs against him as a common enemy to the 
human race, who required to be exterminated like a wolf or 
wild-boar. He fell into their hands covered with wounds and 
furious at his defeat; maintained an obstinate silence, and, after 
a few days' imprisonment, miserably perished. 

"" Dante, who would have heard these stories related when he 
was* a little boy, pictures Eccelino punished in hell by being 
cast into a sea of boiling blood.*' 



FROM PADUA TO VENICE. . 

There are four trains daily, and the journey takes from i to 
1 J hour. The first part of the journey is dull to a degree, until 
Meslre is reached, where the rail for Trieste branches off (see 
p. 189) ; and here Venice comes into view. Towers, palaces, 
churches, picturesque islands — a fairy scene rises from the 
sea. The longest Bridge in the world, 2 J miles long, com- 
posed of 222 arches resting upon innumerable piles, and built 
at a cost of j;^ 187,000, is then crossed, and Venice is 
reached. 
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Italian^ Venezia. German^ Venedig. French^ Venise. 

(Hotel, Victoria.) 



Bamkkks. — S. & A. Blumenthal, 67a, Freyreria Casa Avesieri/ 

Bronzxs. — Michielli &.Co., 1250, CaBe dei Cerchieri, S._ Trovaso. Foundry for ancient 
and modem bronzes, statues, ornaments, etc ^ Prize Medals, Paris and Vienna. 
Visitors are invited to inspect the choice and varied works of art. On view daily. 

English Chemist. — Dr. Zampironi, S. Moise, near Piazza S. Marco. Prescriptions 
carefully prepared— patent medicines— special pastilles for killing mosquitoes. 

English Physician —Chev. Dr. M. R. Levi, Chief Physician of Marine Hw^tal, 
4785, S. Salvatore. 

Hairdkcssek.— Girardi, Piazza S. Marco. Ladies' hair dressed— English and French 
perfumery, i^nges, brushes, soap, etc. (Recommended by English and Americans.) , 

Jkwbllexs. — L. Pallotti Bros., 970, Merceria dell' Orologio : Manufitctory, Padazzo 
Civran. English qtoken. 

Pkarls, Mosaics.— a large selection of pearis, mosaics, sptm glass, etc, to be seen at 
D. Bedendo's Manufactory, 2636, The Frari. 

Photographs.— C Naya, Piazza S. Marco, Photographer to H.M. the King of It Uy. 
Large assortment ct views and pictures. First Prize Medals from every Inter- 
national Exhibition. English spoicen. 



SPECIAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



A party of Singers can be engaged at a cost of two 

napoleons for two hours, and those who have never heard 

music on the Grand Canal will do well to engage them. They 

are called the Compagnia dei pittori e GondoliaH, 

; Before starting on a Gondola Journey, consult the Tariff, 

r; fix your terms distinctly, and note the time. 

r Visit the Churches in the morning, as they are then 

open free, and can be visited with greater pleasure on account 

of the light. Moreover it is a great saving in expense, as later 
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in the day a fee is demanded or expected by the sacristan 
who opens them for visitors. 

Be careful not to drink too freely of the water of Venice, 
especially on first arrival. It does not agree with all, although 
it is generally good at Hotels and Caffs. 

In visiting the Theatres, it must be remembered that the 
price of admission paid at the doors does not include a seat, 
but merely a standing place in the parterre. It can then be 
decided whether you pay for box, stall, or other seat. 

In making purchases at shops in Venice, remember that 
it is the custom of the country to ask considerably more than 
the seller will be prepared to take. Do not hesitate therefore 
to drive a bargain, and even the notice ** Fixed Prices " need 
not always be read literally. 

In making the programme for the day, it is very 
desirable that those who wish to economise time should look 
carefully through this book and determine upon what they 
wish to. see, and regulate their time accordingly. It is possible 
to see all Venice in a week, while a month will not exhaust it 
Many only spend a day or two, during which time they see so 
much that they think they have seen everything. 

It is not proposed to confuse the tourist by telling him how 
to get from one place to another. A long residence is 
necessary to enable any one to find his way through the laby- 
rinthine streets. Besides which, nobody ever thinks of walking 
in Venice. It is poor policy to do so. Gondolas are very 
cheap, and very comfortable. Museums, churches, and picture 
galleries are very tiring. And much valuable time is lost in 
wandering north, south, and east, in order to find a place in 
the west. The tourist, therefore, should spare himself the 
fatigue of walking from place to place. Hire a gondola for the 
day, and plenty of opportunities for exercise will be found at 
the various halting places. Nor is it desirable in a guide book 
to mark out what to do on this day, and what to do on that. 
It only confiises, and is of little service ; for the tastes of tourists 
differ considerably ; and an arbitrary " four hours to visit the 
Academy " would only irritate the lover of art who intends to 
spend at least four days there. 

Everything mentioned in the following pages is worth seeing, 
and if the tourist will devotfe a few minutes each evening during 
his stay in Venice to note, in his memorandum book, what he 
has seen and what he has yet to see, he will then only have to 
consult the map, and arrange, not to visit a church in the extreme 
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south on the same day he visits one in the extreme north, but 
to visit those places which lie most nearly to one another. 

English Church Service is held at the residence of the 
clergyman, Palazzo Contarini 1057, on the Grand Canal, near 
Iron Bridge. 

Presbyterian Service near Iron Bridge, at the residence 
of the minister. 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, AND TIMES FOR SEEING 

THEM. 

* Academy of Fine Arts. — Daily: winter, 10 to 3; summer, 

9 to 4 ; Festivals, 11 to 2. p. 167. (Hall iv. of Academy 

(p. 1 70) is only open on Thursdays and Saturdays, 12 to 3. 
Archives. — ^Thursday, 10 to 3. p. 149. 
♦Arsenal Museum. — Daily, 9 to 3. p. 177. 
Botanical Gardens. — p. 176. 
Campanile (piazza). — Ascend early morning or evening. (25 c.) 

p. 124. 
*Churches.' — Early morning. Open free from 6 to 12 ; after 

that upon application. Fee, 50 c. each church. ♦FrarL 

*SS. Giovanni e Paolo. ♦$. Marco. •S. Maria Formosa. 

*S. Maria della Salute. *Redentore. *S. Salvatore. 

*Scalzi. *S. Sebastiano. *S. Stefano. *S. Zaccaria. 
City Museum. — Monday, Wednesday^ and Saturday, 12 to 4. 

p. 179. 
*Doge's Palace. — Daily, 9 to 3. (Small fee, 25 to 50 c, for 

each of the principal divisions. A party cheaper.) p. 1 28, 
Gallery Manfrin. — Daily, 10 to 3 ; fee, 50 c. p. 180. 
Glass Mosaic Manufactory. — Salviati's. Grand canal. Daily. 

p. 163. 

* Grand Canal — Make the tour twice or thrice, in afternoon 

and at night, on arriving and on leaving Venice, p. 162. 
*Islands. — Chioggia. — ^View of Murazzi. p. 182. 

S. Lazzaro. — Armenian Monastery. Daily, p. 182. 

Lido. — Bathing, etc. p. 182. 

Murano. — Museum. Daily, p. 184. 

St Michele. — Cemetery. Daily, p. 184. 

Torcello. — ^The Antiquarian's Paradise, p. 184. 
Markets. — Fish, Fruit, and Vegetable ; near Rialto ; morning. 
^^Palaces. — Emo-Treves. (Fee, i franc; porter, 2 o to 30 c) p. 1C3. 

Fini-Wimpfen. Same fees. p. 163. 
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* Palaces, — Mocenigo. (Byron's house and Art Exhibition.) 

Same fees. p. 164. 
Pesaro. Same fees. p. 166. 
Vendramin CalergL Same fees. p. 166. 
"Piazza and Piazzetta. — Interesting at all times. Pigeons fed 

at 2. Band in evening, p. 123. 
Public Gardens. Daily, p. 176. 
♦San Marco. — Daily. 

Treasury of S. Marco, Monday and Friday, 1 2 to 2. 
Other times on application and fee. 
Scuola di S. Rocco. p. 174. 
Seminario Patriarcale. p. 163. 

The principal walk in Venice, much frequented and lined 
with a succession of good shops, is from the Piazza (under the 
clock) through the Merceria to the Rialto. 

Another is from the Piazzetta, along the Riva degli Schiavoni, 
to the Public Gardens. 



The following List of Terms will, it is thought, be found 

useful to some : — 

A large open space, Piazza; a small piazza, Piazzetta, 

Grand canal, Canalazzo ; canals, Rii. 

A small square, Campo; small squares, Campi; mere court- 
yards, Campielli. 

Narrow passage or street, // CalU; plural, CalU. 

Footway along canal bank, Riva; lai^er and wider Rive, Fonda- 
maiti. 

Districts, Ststieri, Ferries, Traghdti, Tower, Campanile, Rail- 
way, Strada f errata. Valet de place, Sen^itari di piazza. 

On most comer houses of the streets will be found the desig- 
nation of the locality, as for example : — 
** Parrochia S. Geramia^ Sestiere di Cannaregio, Fondamenti 

Penitenti:' That is :— 
TJie Quay Pcnitenti in the parish of St Jeremiah, in the 

district of Cannaregio. 

Venice "originally consisted of a few islands formed in 
the midst of a broad lagoon. Where six rivers flowing from 
the Alps and the Tyrol discharged their waters into the 
Adriatic, the meeting of the rivers with the sea caused a deposit 
of mud and sand in such a way as to create litde islets, irregular 
/n their outline, and varying in their size. At low water these 
'sJands were surrounded by beds of yielding saxvds, txVtxidvxi^ 
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twenty miles in length and six in breadth. Narrow channels, 
formed by the rivers, intersected the islets, and their navigation 
was so difficult, that many a hostile force by sea, or mainland, 
was thereby baffled in the conquest of the islanders. The 
first occupants of these islands were the Veneti, who descended 
from their cities among the Euganean hills, fleeing from before 
the advance of great conquerors. Here they settled in peace 
and security, and laid the foundation of an empire, destined in 
after years to achieve a foremost place amongst the nations of 
the world. Here, amongst the purple poppies and the yellow 
rushes, the Veneti built their huts and brought up their families. 
A lovelier home they could not have found than that furnished 
by these sandy islands, where every day the blue waters of the 
Adriatic rose about them, giving unfailing security from the 
alarms of war. Overhead there was stretched a sky of azure 
brightness, like a gorgeous ceiling. In summer, gentle zephyrs, 
scent-laden, played about their dwellings, and in winter time 
the sea tempered the cold blasts, as they swept out from the 
mainland towards the Gulf of Venice." ♦ 

As population increased and trade commenced, a form of 
government followed, first under Tribunes, and then by Doges. 
The first Doge, Paolo Luca Anafesto, was elected in 697. 
Malamocco was then the capital, and remained so until 811, 
when the government was removed to Rialto, which stood in 
the centre of a group of islands, and became the city of Venice, 
although for a long time it retained its name of Rialto. 

Angelo Partecipazio was then the Doge, and he set to work 
to drain the marshes and bank up the rivers, and to connect the 
islands by bridges. The wonderful work accomplished in the 
early days of Venice must have been stupendous. Her canals 
were made and preserved. Man's enterprise had to do battle 
with the assailing ocean ; forests of piles had to be sunk to hold 
the shifting land together, and yet the huts gave way to marble 
palaces, and the desolate islands, stolen from the sea, became 
one of the chief cities in the world. 

During the time of the Crusades, when Venice had acquired 
great political and commercial influence, her ships were 
engaged as transports for merchandise to Syria, and much of 
her wealth and greatness date firom this time. 

In the 1 2th century one of the Doges (Enrico Dandolo) 
conquered Constantinople. 

• "Sto* txsr 
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Dandolo was assassinated in 1172, and soon after this a 
change was made in the constitution of the Republic. 

A council of 500, chosen annually, was appointed, and the 
Doge was the head of the council. 

Sebastiano Ziani was the first Doge under the new rkgime. 

The Venetians waged war with Genoese, Hungarians, the 
Saracens, and many more, and all tended to the advancement 
of the Republic. The fifteenth century was the culmination 
of the greatness of Venice. From its earliest days until the 
close of that century, step by step it rose higher, until the 
whole world acknowledged it as the centre of commercial 
prosperity ; and from that time until a few years past it as 
steadily went down, until eventually it was taken by the French 
in 1797 ; in which year, by the peace of Campo Formio, it was 
handed over by France to Austria, and thus ended the Venetian 
Republic, after an honourable continuance of more than a 
thousand years. 

" The state of Venice existed thirteen hundred and seventy- 
six years, from the first establishment of a consular government 
on the island of the Rialto to the moment when the General- 
in-Chief of the French army of Italy pronounced the Venetian 
Republic a thing of the past. Of this period, two hundred and 
seventy-six years were passed in a nominal subjection to the 
cities of old Venetia, especially to Padua, and in an agitated 
form of democracy, of which the executive appears to have 
been entrusted to tribunes, chosen, one by the inhabitants of 
each of the principal islands. For six hundred years, during 
which the power of Venice was continually on the increase, her 
government was an elective monarchy, her King, or Doge, 
possessing, in early times at least, as much independent 
authority as any other European sovereign, but an authority 
gradually subjected to limitation, and shortened almost daily of 
its prerogatives, while it increased in a spectral and incapable 
magnificence. The final government of the nobles, under the 
image of a king, lasted for five hundred years, during which 
Venice reaped the fruits of her former energies, consumed 
them, — and expired." ♦ 

" The briefest catalogue of events which have rendered cele- 
brated the name of Venice, would demand a volume. The 
defeat of Barbarossa — the conquest of Constantinople — ^the 
acquisition of Candia — the sea victories over Genoa and Pisa 

• ** Stones of Venice. , 
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— the treason of Marino Faliero — the triumphs of Carlo Zeno 
— the war of the Chioggia — the cruel fates of the Carrara, and 
Carmagnola, and the tvvo Foscari — the marriage of Catherine 
Comaro and the acquisition of Cyprus — the League of Cambray 
and the King of France on the Lagune — wars with the Otto- 
man and the victory of Lepanto — the loss of Candia and the 
concession of the Morea — such is a brief abstract of more 
prominent events which, to a mind familiar willi the chronicles 
of Venice, cannot fail to call up a throng of like associations. 
Nor are these the only associations of interest with the name 
of Venice. Here Galileo in 1609, on a visit, while professor in 
the University of Padua, invented the telescope; and having 
with it studied the stars from the tall summit of the campanile 
of St. Mark, more than three hundred feet high, presented it 
to the Doge Donato. Here, too, at a subsequent i)eriod, 
Sirturi constructed an instrument of the same description; 
and, while using it in the tower, was interrupted by the people 
from below, who, for hours, examined it with the utmost 
curiosity, to the astronomer's exceeding annoyance. Here 
Loyola, in 1536, organised, with his friends, the order of 
Jesus ; and hence repairing to Rome, sought and gained the 
sanction of Paul I XL to his enterprise. Here were bom, or 
lived, or died, Titian and Tintoretto, Vittoria and Canova, 
Sansovino and Palladio, Giorgione and Tasso, Goldoni and 
Cardinal Bembo, Paolo Sarpi and Marco Polo ; and the dwell- 
ings they inhabited are yet pointed out. 

The Palace — once a church, then a convent, next a hospital, 
and then an Austrian barrack — appropriated by the Senate to 
Petrarch, during his visit to Venice, is likewise shown, as are 
also a few of the books — the nucleus of the library of St. 
Mark, now embracing 70,000 volumes — which he then pre- 
sented to the State. Here lived Lucretia Conaro, a Doctor of 
Laws ; Mariana Martinez, the vocalist and composer ; Carriera 
Rosalba, the painter of portraits; and Marietta Robusti, 
daughter of Tintoretto, who, with well-nigh the genius of her 
illustrious father, sacrificed ambition to love, declined invitations 
to the Spanish and the Imperial courts, became the bride of a 
jeweller, lived in obscurity, died early, and was buried — no one 
knows where ! 

At Venice the first book printed in Italy was issued from 
the press. It was the " Familiar Epistles of Cicero," printed 
by Jean de Spire, in 1469, Next year Janson established his 
presses at Venice, and made great improvements in type. 
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The first editions of the Bible and of the classics were issued 
at Venice ; and more books in the Hebrew language are esti- 
mated to have been printed there than in all the rest of 
Christendom together. Here dwelt the famous Aldini, whose 
name is classical. 1 he first of the name was Aldus-ManuciuSy 
who was succeeded in the business of publishing and printing 
by his son Paolo, and his grandson Aldus. At the opening of 
the seventeenth century, the first newspaper in the world ap- 
peared at Venice, which was sold for the coin called a Gazetta^ 
and thus took a name. Strange that the great ''palladium 
of liberty" should have originated under the most jealous 
despotism that ever existed ! 

At Venice, too, appeared the first Bill of Exchange, the first 
Bank of Deposit and Discount, and the earliest miracles in the 
manufacture of glass. Artillery, too, was first invented, it is 
said, by the Venetians ; and the species of bombard invented 
and employed by Vittoria Pisani against the Genoese, in the 
war of the Chioggia, as early as 1380, is yet to be seen at the 
foot of his statue at the .Arsenal. The engine could be dis- 
chaiged but once a day, and it threw a stone of more than a 
hundred pounds weight Doria, the Genoese general, was 
crushed by one, and died. It was a Venetian, also, Francis 
della Barde, who invented a balista which threw masses of 
rock of three, thousand pounds weight; but one day at the 
siege of Zara, while superintending its. repairs, he was hurled 
by it instead of a stone, a shapeless corpse, over the walls of 
the hostile city." * 

Perhaps in no place in the world are there so many historical 
memorials as in Venice, and one of the chief interests in a 
visit to this strange city is to find her history written chapter 
by chapter in tombs, and monuments, and palaces, scattered 
throughout its length and breadth. Instead, therefore, of 
entering here upon anything like a detailed accoimt of the rise 
and progress of Venice, we shall endeavour to record the 
history in the descriptions of its monuments. 

Venice is seven miles in circumference, and is divided into 
two unequal halves by the Grand Canal. It is made up of three 
large islands and 114 smaller ones formed by 146 canals, and 
by means of 400 bridges is held in a compact mass ; so that, 
despite the watery ways, it is possible to walk all over Venice 
from one end to the other. 



♦ Flagg's *• History of Venice. 
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Surrounding the city are the Lagoons, the most famous in 
Europe. They are divided into iagunc morte (dead lagoon) 
and lagiine vive (living lagoon). The former extend to the 
mainland, and are only influenced by the sea at high tides and 
in storms, while the latter are affected by every tide. Venice 
is in the lagum vive^ and every twelve hours the tide flows 
through the city, and there are frequent siroccos which drive 
the waters of the Adriatic through the canals with a strong 
force, and thoroughly cleanse the city. 

A chain of islands separates the lagoon of Venice from the 
sea, but there are four channels into it, two of which only, the 
Lido and Malamocco, are navigable by large vessels. 

The only obstacle to the open sea from submerging and 
carrying away the city was a long spit of land, and formerly 
this was the only protection against such a calamity. But in 
the last century, when Venice was threatened again and again 
with destruction by the wearing away of the dunes and the 
advance of the sea, the gigantic work was commenced, and 
eventually completed, of building sea-walls of solid Istrian 
marble. These are called the Murazzi, or Giant walls, and 
are marvellous structures extending for miles, and averaging 
thirty feet in height and forty in width, (p. 185.) 

The population of Venice is now about 130,000, although 
in its palmy days it numbered 200,000. The city forms 
an important part of the kingdom of Italy, and every year 
shows signs of growing prosperity, and it seems as if the many 
poetical predictions of the downfall of the proud Queen of the 
Adriatic must now be indeflnitely postponed. 

On arrival at Venice, look out for the porter of the 
Victoria Hotel, and confide yourself and baggage to his 
care. If you should arrive at a time when no such person is 
on show, take a gondola, and leave it to the people at the 
hotel to pay the charges. 

GONDOLAS AND GONDOLIERS. 

There are no horses, cabs, carriages, or road conveyances of 
any kind in Venice. The gondola is the only vehicle that 
runs upon those water streets. It is graceful in shape, delight- 
fully easy in motion, and can make a good speed when required. 
Many of the private gondolas are very elegant, and the 
costumes of the gondoliers picturesque in the extreme. 

An edict of the fifteenth century caused all gondolas to go 
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into mourning, and so they have remained ever since. Osten- 
sibly this was to check an undue competition and extrava- 
gance in decoration, but really it was to favour political 
intrigue. In a black gondola, on a dark night, any one might 
travel without fear of detection. To ambassadors only was 
the privilege given of decorating their gondolas in colours, and 
the reason was that their movements might the more easily be 
watched by the spies of the Government. 

The gondola does duty for cab, omnibus, cart, coach, 
waggon, wheelbarrow, and hearse. It is to be found every- 
where, and everybody travels in it 

The gondoliers are as a rule civil and attentive, and take 
pleasure in pointing out to the visitor the objects of interest 
on a journey. They are wonderfully dexterous with the single 
oair which they use standing. They do not pull the oar, but 
push it, rarely lifting it out of the water, but " feathering " very 
slightly with the end of the blade in the water. This move- 
ment, which looks easy, is really very difficult; for the gondolier 
does not shift his oar from side to side as in paddling a canoe, 
but makes all the strokes on one side only, and the return 
stroke is the regulator of the movements of the gondola. It 
is marvellous the accuracy with which tliey guide their boats 
without any other rudder than that made by the "regulation** 
stroke. They can turn a comer within an inch, and not touch ; 
they pass in and out upon the crowded canal without the least 
jerk or collision, and when going at a considerable speed can 
pull up momentarily. 

A fresca, or corso di barc/n\ is a sight which once seen will 
never be forgotten ; and those who* do not see this will 
remember almost as vividly the strange sight of large com- 
panies going to theatres or to churches, the gondolas taking up 
and setting dowti, and pulling up in rank, as the carriages do 
at Covent Garden or St George's. The head-quarters of the 
gondoliers is at the Piazzetta, where a tariff table may be seen. 
There are gondolas and barcas (gondoliers and barcarolas), 
omnibusses and ferries. 

The fares for gondolas are one franc for one hour, fifiy 
cents for every following hour, and five francs for a whole day 
of ten hours. This is for one rower for one to four persons in 
a gondola, or one rower for one to six persons in a barca. 

In going for a short distance or for a limited time, it is 
desirable to consult the tariff table, or make an agreement 
with the gondolier. 
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At the completion of a journey a small gratuity is expected, 
and generally cheerfully given. 

For a second rower, necessary in rough weather, and for 
journeys beyond the limits of the time, the price is double. 

Ferries — Across the canal, five cents ; other journeys see tariff. 

Omnibus — Railway to Piazzetta, thirty cents. 

Piazzetta to the Lido in the bathing season, 
twenty cents. 

As with our cabmen, the gondolier is bound to show a copy 
of the tariff, if demanded. 



PIAZZA SAN MARCO. 

The Piazza of St. Mark is the largest open space in Venice, 
and is in fact the finest thing of its kind in Europe. It is a 
noble entrance to Venice from the sea ; it is the grand resort 
of all ranks and conditions of men every evening in season- 
able weather ; all public demonstrations, civil, religious, and 
patriotic, are held here ; and in no other city in the world does 
the life of the place focus in one spot as in this magnificent 
Piazza. Here, in the summer season, a good band plays two 
or three evenings in the week ; and after eight o'clock, hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, may be seen taking their coffee 
and other beverages at the little tables outside the caf^. In 
the winter months the hours for the fashionable promenade 
are from two to four o'clock. On Sundays the Tombola 
(lottery) attracts a crowded assembly, and during the carnival 
a scene of indescribable beauty and festivity may be witnessed, 
as the construction of the place is better adapted for illumi- 
nation and decoration than any other with which we are 
acquainted. 

In shape it is, in round terms, a square ; but it is often de- 
scribed as an oblong, or an irregular quadrangle. Authorities 
differ as to its exact dimensions, and never having measured 
it ourselves, we quote from two or three as specimens : — 

*' 192 yards in length, 61 wide on west, and 90 on east.'' 

" 600 feet by 300." 

"576 feet in length, and from 185 to 269 in breadth." 

" 540 feet long, 174 to 252 broad." 

It is well paved with a dark stone and marble, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by colonnades forming a continuous 
arcade of 129 arche^ a most convenient arrangement on 
bummg hot days, and in damp weather. These arcades coa- 
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tain the principal shops of Venice, and some cslKs whose fame 
is world-wide. The effect of these three sides of the great 
square is very imposing, the series of palaces of which they 
consist are the Procuratie Vecchie, on the north; the 
Procuratie Nuove, on the south; and a modem stru<!:ture on 
the west, which unites these into one vast palace. 

The visitor who can so arrange it, should make his first visit 
to the Piazza from the west, and the effect produced upon him 
will be one which he will probably never foiget. Facing him 
is the magnificent Campanile, and beyond is the Church of St. 
Mark, with its marvellous fa9ade, its wild horses, and its curious 
domes. At right angles with the Piazza, to the right as you 
face St. Mark's, is the Piazzetta, and as you turn towards it 
another view of surpassing beauty is displayed. On one side 
(the left) is the Doge's palace; on the right, the Mint and 
Library of St Mark ; in front, the two magnificent monolith 
columns ; and beyond, the Lagoons with their gondolas and 
larger vessels. All these things can be taken in almost at a 
glance, and they form together a scene which is unparalleled. 

A brief description in detail of the principal things to notice 
specially, will be useful. 

The Campanile, or bell tower of St Mark, stands at a 
short distance from the church. It is quadrangular, brick-built, 
nearly forty feet square at the base, and 350 feet high (others 
make it only 320, while a local guide describes it as 304). 

There are many campanili to be seen in Italy ; but few, if 
any, have a finer effect than the Campanile of St Mark. The 
pinnacle is in the shape of a pyramid, and the summit is 
crowned by a figure of an angel with wings spread. The 
building was commenced in the tenth century (911), and 
finished in 15 10. Bartolommeo Buono, the architect of the 
Palace of the Doges, rebuilt the belfry, which was destroyed by 
lightning, and crowned it with the >vinged angel. At the base of 
the Campanile is the LrOggietta, an elegant piece of architecture 
by Sansovino, once used as a guard-house and now reduced 
to an auction room and office for the sale of tombola tickets. 
The bronze doors, statues, and bas-reliefs are very beautiful 

Every visitor to Venice should make the ascent of the 

Campanile (fee, ten cents), which may be accomplished with 

the least possible fatigue, as the ascent is made by inclined 

planes, gradual and easy, to the platform or open belfry. A 

stair-wafr then leads to the upper gallery, some fifty feet higher. 

^^^ vie%v we will not attempt to describe, but mtxeV^ say 
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that nowhere can the glory of Venice, as Queen of the Waters, 
be seen to greater perfection. Around is the labyrinth of 
waters, below are the masses of domes, towers, and palaces, 
while in the distance are the Alps, and the Euganean hills, and 
the heights of Istria. A watchman is always stationed in the 
belfry, on the look-out for fire in the city or danger in the port, 
and he possesses a good telescope, of which the tourist will be 
glad to avail himself. An old tradition says that in the dark 
days of the middle ages, priests who had broken their vows 
and otherwise disgraced themselves, were put in cages and 
suspended from the tower until such tim^ as Fate should have 
done its worst 

The old and new Palaces of the Procurators on the 
north and south sides of the Piazza were formerly used by the 
" Procurators," who were the recipients of the highest honours 
of the Republic The old Procurator Palace is now private 
property, while the new one is the Royal Residence. The 
building connecting the two is a wing of the Royal Palace, 
and was built by Napoleon in 1810, who demolished the 
old church of St. Germiniano to make room for it 

In front of the Church of St Mark will be noticed three tall 
flag-stafTs, which on high days and holidays bear the Italian 
flag. They were in former days memorials of victory, and 
from them waved the banners of Candia, Cyprus, and the 
Morea, kingdoms brought into subjection to Venice. 

On the left of St. Mark's is the clock tower (Torre 
deir Orologio) erected by Pietro Lombardo in 1496. On the 
dial-plate the twenty-foiu: hours are marked, and' the signs of 
the Zodiac, and the phases of the moon. Above this is the 
Madonna, sitting in state upon a platform between two doors. 
On grand religious festivals, such as Epiphany and Ascension, 
the door on the right of the Virgin opens, and out walks an 
angel with a big trumpet, which he blows, and then bowing to 
the Madonna, passes on ; he is followed by three gentlemen 
representing three Moorish monarchs, or the three wise men, 
or the three sacred kings, one of whom is black as the night 
These all pause, and bow before the Virgin, and the whole 
party pass through the door on her left, which immediately 
closes after them. On the platform is the huge bell, beside 
which stand two giant figures, who strike the hour with sledge- 
hammers, while above all is the Lion of St Mark witk oul- 
stretched wings. 

Never will the mVvabvlaivXs ol N vcac.^ v\^t^ ^^ ^>w^s^^^^s^ 
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performances of this wonderful clock ; and next to the interest 
a stranger has in seeing it, is to see the unqualified pleasure with 
which the natives linger to gaze and rapturously hail the pro- 
cession. 

Not only do the Venetians take a keen interest in this clock, 
but also in a multitude of Pigeons which have their homes in 
the Piazza and neighbourhood, and as the clock strikes two 
descend into the Piazza to be fed at the public expense : they 
are wonderfully tame and pleasant birds, and are the subjects of 
many legends; one is, that they were loosed from a chiurch at a 
religious festival, and having fled for shelter, and found a house 
for themselves under the roof of St. Mark's, the senate decreed 
that the state should provide for them; another is, that when 
Admiral Dandolo was besieging Candia, he received important 
news by means of pigeons despatched from Venice ; and when 
victory crowned his labours, these same birds bore back the 
news to Venice, and they and their descendants have ever 
since been cherished by a grateful people. 

The two Monolith Pillars in the Piazzetta are of 
oriental granite, red and gray, and were brought to Venice, it 
is said, by the Doge Dominicho Michiele in the twelfUi century. 
This Doge is celebrated for his conquests in Syria, -and several 
trophies of his from the East and the Grecian Archipelago, 
besides these pillars, we shall meet with elsewhere in Venice. 
The red column bears on its summit the marble statue of St. 
Theodore, the protector of the Republic, and earliest patron of 
Venice. Singularly enough, he holds the sword in his left hand, 
and a shield in the right ! On the gray column is the winged 
lion of St. Mark in bronze. Napoleon took the winged lion 
of St. Mark to Paris in 1807, and deposited it in the Itwalides^ 
but it was restored in 181 5. There are many legends clustering 
around these columns. One is, that they lay for best part of a 
centiuy on the quay, until a Lombard, Nicolb by name, raised 
them as they now stand, and as a reward claimed permission 
to keep a gambling table at their base. The vicious love of 
play, hitherto suppressed, knew no bounds, and to stop it the 
space between the two pillars was used as a place for public 
execution. The superstitious considered that to pass between 
the two pillars was a sure presage of evil, and it is recorded by 
the dealers in the marvellous that when the unfortunate Faliero 
(see p. 131) landed here, upon his election as Doge, a fog was 
hanging over river and city, and inadvertently he passed between 
the fatal columns. The sequel is known to all. 
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The Library (Libreria Vecchia) was begun in 1536 by 
Jacopo Sansovino, and is considered one of the finest specimens 
of sixteenth century art ; the chief entrance is supported by two 
huge caryatides. The building now forms part of the Royal 
Palace. The ceiling of the grand saloon is decorated with some 
fine paintings by Titian, Paolo Veronese, and others. Near to 
the Library is the Mint (La Zecca), also the work of Sansovino. 
In the time of Giovanni Dandolo gold ducats came into use, 
and these were called Zecchini. 

The Molo, a fine promenade, especially in the close 
weather, runs at the bottom of the Piazzetta, and is the head- 
quarters of the gondoliers. 

Having so far described the principal sights in the Piazza, 
except the Church of St. Mark and the Doge's Palace, which 
demand a more detailed account, we would seek to recall some 
of the historical scenes which have made the Piazza famous, 
and we therefore quote from Mr. Flagg, in his History of 
Venice. 

" The Place of St. Mark !—the heart of Venice I—the 
forum— the garden — the grand hall of the Dogal city! the 
general rendezvous for business or for pleasure — the place 
where one meets whom one seeks — where one hopes to meet 
whom one loves I And then, its historic and traditionary 
prestige — the wonderful scenes it has witnessed — the gorgeous 
f^tes and solemnities of which it has been the theatre ! It was 
here, eleven centuries ago, that blind old Dandolo received the 
crusader chiefs of France — Montfort, Montferrat, Montmorency, 
and Baudoin ; here that Barbarossa bowed his neck to the 
sandal of the aged pontiflf; here that the splendid nuptials of 
Francesco Foscari — so soon, alas ! to die an exile — were cele- 
bra.ted by a tournament witnessed by thirty thousand people, 
and continued with other pageants for ten successive days; 
here that Petrarch assisted at the gorgeous fetes for the con- 
quest of Candia, and exclaimed, " 1 know not that the world 
hath the equal of this place ; " here that the conspiracies of 
Tiepolo and Faliero were crushed, upon the only two occasions, 
in the long period of fourteen hundred years, when Venetian 
fought Venetian on the Place St. Mark. It was around this 
square that the newly elected Doge was wont to be borne 
in his chair of state, on the shoulders of the Arsenalotti, 
scattering largess in his course ; and around the same square, 
on the Mardi Gras of each year, for several centuries, that 
'thfr bull and twelve hogs,' in memory of the unique ran- 
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som of the patriarch of Aquiela and his twelve canons, were 
fiercely chased, and finally 'with a single blow. from a two- 
handed sword, four feet long and four inches broad,' were 
slain. Around this same square, also, proceeded — and still 
proceeds— once every year, in pompous procession, the priestly 
pageant of the Corpus Domini^ with lanterns and flambeaux, 
and torches and candles ; and here, for centuries, was held the 
famous Jiera Franca^ or Tree Fair, to which flocked the mer- 
chants of all Europe, when, during a certain period of eight 
days in every year, a city of shops, filled with rarest and most 
costly commodities, rose on the pavement of St Mark, the lanes 
and streets of whidi are yet beheld traced out by lines of tesse- 
lated stones. Here, too is the theatre of the Tombda^ that 
characteristic lottery of Italy, which draws into the piazza, eti 
masse^ the whole population of the Dogado; and here the home 
of the white pigeons of St. Mark, onc^ supported by the state, 
but now by a special legacy of a devout old patrician, and 
which, when the hour of two is beaten out on the huge bell 
of the clock-tower by the bronze giants, pour down in clouds 
upon the north-west angle of the place for their accustomed 
food. In modem times this ancient square has been the scene 
of more than one splendid spectacle, not the least imposing 
of which was that which signalized the visit of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, when returning from his coronation at Milan, 
when the vast area blazed with illumination — when the bal- 
conies, entablatures, cornices, fringes, and all the caprices 
of architecture of the palaces and the cathedral, were traced 
in lines of irised light — ^when the lofty Campanile heaved up its 
mighty mass, wedge-like, into the dark sky, as if a blazing 
beacon from a sea of fire, and dome and spire and pinnacle 
of the Saracenic, yet sacred, architecture of St. Mark was out- 
lined in flame ! It was at tlie base of the Tree of Liberty, 
planted in the centre of this square, that the insignia of the 
ancient Republic were consumed on the 4th of June, 1797 ; 
and here, Ciifty years later, on the 22nd of March, 1848, that 
ancient Republic was declared anew I " 



THE DOGE'S PALACE. 

{Palazzo Ducale.) 

The PaUcc was /aunded in the year 820, and was destroyed 
^rst in an insurrection, then by fire and othci d\sas\io\x& events^ 
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no fewer than live times, and each reconstruction only tended 
to develope a more magnificent building. It is in the Venetian- 
Gothic style, and amongst its architects were Pietro Bassegio, 
Filippo Calendario (supposed to be the Calendario associated 
with the Faliero conspiracy), Giovanni, Panlaleone and Bar- 
tolommeo Buono and Antonio de Ponte. One part (west) of 
the Palace faces the Piazzetta, and the south side looks towards 
the Molo, and these are the principal features presented to the 
outside view. 

The two colonnades, with their pointed vaultings, rich mould- 
ings, and double rows of columns, are known to all. 

The Porta della Carta (or Gate of the Paper) is the 
grand entrance — adjoining St. Mark's — into the Court of the 
Palace. This doorway bears in the architrave the name of 
Bartolommeo Buono, and is celebrated as one of the finest 
specimens of his art in Venice ; it derives its name from the 
fact that all the edicts of the Republic were at one tfme pla- 
carded here. Passing through this portal, we enter the 

Court, around which are two storeys of arcades. In the 
centre of the Court arc two wells, at which may generally be 
seen a group of women drawing water, which is the best in 
Venice, as it passes through sand-tanks and clay filters. 

The Giants' Staircase (Scala dei Giganti) is before us, 
the entrance to the rooms of the Palace. Mars and Neptune, 
by Sansovino, stand at the top, and after them the noble flight 
of steps is named. Behind us, as we ascend, are two statues 
of Adam and Eve, the work of Antonio Rizzo, 

It was upon the landing at the head of these stairs that " the 
newly elected Doge received the beretta of his office ; and then, 
having; heard mass in the Basilica, and made the tour of the 
Piazza on the shoulders of the Arsenalotti, scattering largess 
the while, he retired quietly to his future abode within ; and it 
was upon this landing that, on the morning of the 25th day of 
October, 1457, the aged Foscari fainted with anguish, when 
forced to abandon a palace which for more than thirty years 
had been his home; but it was not upon this landing, 
according to Lecomte, that Faliero was beheaded, nor did his 
head 'roll down the Giants' Staircase,' despite the tragedies 
of Byron and Delavigne, for the very good reason that neither 
staircase nor landing had any existence until more than a 
century after the event ; Faliero having been executed \5x ^^ 
middle of the fourteenlh cevvtwrj , 2ltA ^^ ^vjca^^as.^ >cvaN>Kv^ 
fceen constructed in l\\e imdAU o^ \!cv^ ^\\fc^A\^\'^ 
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Looking to the led of tlie stairway, a red building will be 
seen high up in the Palace. It was here that the poet, Silvio 
Pellico, was imprisoned. 

Having arrived at the top of the staircase, we turn to the 
right under the fine colonnade, in which are found busts of the 
celebrated Scholars, Doges, and Artists, amongst whom are 
Marco Polo, Galileo, Sebastian Cabot, Enrico Dandolo, and 
many more. 

The Golden Stairs (Scala d*Oro), by Sansovino, with 
stucco work by Alessandro Vittoria, were once only trodden by 
those of the nobility whose names were in the Golden Book. 
" The Golden Book," that severe nomenclature of patrician 
rank in Venice, was instituted in 13151 and was thenceforth the 
index and standard of nobility, by which all claims were decided. 
Upon its pages were inscribed all the births, bridals, and deaths 
of the nobles, The names of a few foreign princes appear 
upon its leaves, and among them that of Henry IV. of France, 
placed there, at his own request, on his marriage with the 
Italian princess, Marie de Medici. This king and his posterity 
thus became nobles of Venice. Accompanying this request, 
was a splendid suit of armour, yet to be seen at the Arsenal 
(see p. 177), and the "sword worn by him at the battle of Ivry, 
which disappeared in the spoliation of 1797." The usual 
entrance for visitors at the present time is the Scala dei CencbrL 
To the left is the library of St Mark's, and from here a passage 
leads to the 

Hall of the Grand Council (Sala del Maggior Consiglio). 
This magnificent Hall (175 feet long and 85 broad) was where 
the Grand Council, composed of the noblest families in the 
Golden Book, sat; and here, too, so recently as 1849, when 
Manin was the dictator, it was used as the State Assembly Room. 
Around the Hall is the celebrated frieze, with portraits of 
seventy-six Doges, most of them painted by Jacopo Tintoretto ; 
they are arranged in chronological order, and would, perhaps, 
receive but slight attention from the ordinary tourist, were it not 
that he will have pointed out to him one vacant space upon 
which, itistead of a portrait, there is an inscription on a black 
veil to this effect, Jlic est locus Marini Falethri dicapitati pro 
criminibus. 

As we have. seen the si)0t on the Giants* Stairway which 
Byron has rendered so fabulously interesting, and as we shall 
meet with memorials of Marino P^aliero again, it will be well 
here to tell his story. 
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He was a man of quick temper, and on one occasion, when 
delayed by a bishop in receiving the Sacrament, dealt him a 
blow which the bishop felt and remembered. In 1354, when 
Faliero was an old man, he was elected Doge of Venice. At 
a banquet given shortly after his election, Ser Michele Steno, 
who loved one of the damsels of the duchess, so offended him 
that the Doge ordered him to be thrust off the platform ; then 
Michele Steno avenged himself by scribbling some insulting 
lines upon the throne of the Doge. When this was discovered, 
and the crime laid at Ser Michele's door, the Doge brought the 
matter before the Council of Forty, and the culprit was sentenced 
to two years* imprisonment, and then a year's banishment 
Soon after this the Admiral of the Arsenal was struck in a 
quarrel by Barbaro, a noble, and appealing to the Doge, who 
was grieved that so slight a punishment, as he thought, should 
have been inflicted on Steno, said, " How can I help thee ? 
Think of the scurrilous words which have been written of me, 
and how slightly Michele Steno has been punished, that will 
show you the mind of the Council of Forty." " My lord/' the 
Admiral is said to have replied, " if you wish to be a prince 
indeed, and not only in name, I have the heart, if you will but 
support me, to make you absolute prince of all this state, and 
you may then punish them all." A conspiracy was formed 
with no less abominable a scheme than to butcher the whole 
of the aristocracy. The plot, however, was discovered in time. 
The Doge was arrested, and late at night was taken before the 
Council, who passed sentence upon him. Calendario and 
Israelo, two of the conspirators, were already hanged on the 
red pillars of the Palace balcony, with gags in their mouths, and 
on the 1 6th of April, 1355, the very day after the fearful plot was 
to have taken effect, Marino Faliero received the due reward of 
his crime, and was beheaded within the closed gates of the 
Palace. One of the Council of Ten, with the sword of justice 
wreaking with the traitor's blood, rushed out on the gallery, and, 
holding it before the multitude, cried, " The betrayer of his 
country has received his terrible doom,*' and then the gates-were 
thrown open. The people gazed on the face of the old man, 
and then, ere the sun had set, Faliero was buried out of sight.. 
The pictures in the Hall would require so much space to. 
describe, especially the historical ones, that we must content 
ourselves by giving a list only, as it is impossible to transcribe 
in so limited a space, the history of Venice to which these pic- 
tures refer. 
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At the east end of the Hall is •^ The Glory of Paradise " by 
Tintoretto. The largest picture ever painted on canvas (84 feet 
^y 34)- Ruskin speaks of this as " the artist's chefd'anwre, and 
the most precious thing that Venice possesses;" but tastes 
differ materially upon this point. 

Commencing at the right, and working towards the left, we 
have — 

1. Pope Alexander III. discovered in a Convent by Doge 

Sebastiano Ziani. (Carlo and Gabriel Cagliari^ pupils ^ 
sons, or heirs of Paolo Veronese,) 

2. Departure of Ambassadors of Pope and Doge for Pavia. 

The same. 

3. The Pope presenting to the Doge a Consecrated Candle. 

Leandro Bassano, 

4. Ambassadors of Pope and Doge at Pavia before Frederick 

Barl^arossa Tintoretto. 

5. The Doge receiving sword from the Pope. 

Francesco Bassano. 

6. (Above window,) Pope blessing departing Doge. 

Paolo Fiamtnengo. 

7. Sea Battle at Salvore and Capture of Otho. 

Pomenico Tintoretto. 

8. (Above door,) Otho presented to the Pope by the Doge. 

Andrea Vincentino. 

9. The Release of Otho by the Pope . ycuopo Paima. 

10. Frederick Barbarossa submitting to the Pope Alexander 

III. (See page 141) . , F, Zucchero. 

11. (Over door,) Landing in Ancona of ^the Emperor, Pope, 

and Doge, after the conclusion of peace. 

Girolamo Gamberato. 

12. The Pope Alexander III. presenting to the Doge Ziani 

the ring with which the Adriatic was wedded. 

Giulio del^Moro. 
" When Barbarossa invacled Italy, the Pope fled to Venice. 
The Doge received him very hospitably, and sailed out against 
the fleet which the P^mperor had sent in pursuit of him. He 
obtained a complete victory ; and on his return the grateful 
Alexander went forth to meet him attended by a great concourse 
of people. He embraced the Doge with many thanks and 
blessings ; then drawing a ring from his finger, said to him in a 
clear, impressive voice, that was distinctly heard by the attentive 
listeners, 'Take this ring: use it, O Doge! to retain the sea 
henceforth in subjection to this city Venice! Yea, espouse 
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the Adriatic with this ring, and let the marriage be annually 
celebrated to the end of time ; that the world may ever know 
that Venice rules the waves, and that the sea is subject to it, 
even as a wife unto her husband ! ' From that time forth the 
Doge regularly embarked on Ascension Day, in a richly carved 
and gilded vessel called Bucentaur, and proceeded in great 
state to a little island a few miles from Venice, accompanied 
by the nobility and foreign ambassadors in their pleasure boats; 
and there, after offering up some prayers, he dropped a ring 
into the sea, saying, *I espouse thee, O seal in token of 
perpetual dominion.'"* (Seep. 178.) 

13. Doge Andrea Contarini returning from the Victory of 

Chioggia (1380) .... Paolo Veronese, 

14. Doge Dandolo Crowning Baldwin as Emperor of the 

East (1204) Aiiense, 

1 5. Baldwin elected Emperor in St. Sophia, Constantinople. 

Andrea Vincentitio, 

16. Constantinople taken a second time by Crusaders (1204). 

Domenico Tititoretto, 

17. Constantinople first taken 1203, by Crusaders, under 

"Blind old Dandolo" . . . Palma Giovane. 

18. Alexius, son of Isaac, the Dethroned Emperor of Con- 

stantinople, beseeches aid from Venice for his father. 

A. Vkentino, 

19. (Above window,) Zara surrendered to the Crusaders (1202). 

Donienico Tintoretto. 

20. Storming of Zara by Crusaders (1202) . A. Vicentino, 

2 1. Alliance of Doge Enrico Dandolo and French Crusafders, 

who swear in St. Mark's they will liberate Palestine 
(1201) A. Vicentino. 

There is a splendid vie^v of the lagoon and islands from 
central window, under picture described as No. 19. The 
ceiling paintings in this room are very fine ; the subjects are 
historical, and are the works of P, Veronese^ F, Bassano, 
Tintoretto^ and Paima Gioi'ane. Passing through a small 
corridor with a bust of Francis I. of Austria, we enter the 

Sala deilo Scrutinio, or Hall of the Elections, or Voting 
Hall. It was in this room that the forty-one nobles were 
elected, upon whom devolved the nomination of the Doge. 
"It is a fact worthy mention, that, however jealously closed 
and vigilantly guarded against all obtruders might be the 
<»»— — ^^— »^»~^^"™^"^^-^-^^^^™^'~ ' ■ ■ ■ II ■ 

♦ •• Story of Italy." 
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Council Chambers of Venice at all other times, yet when the 
Senators entered the Hall of Scrutiny to cast their vptes, even 
on the most secret and momentous questions, the doors were 
thrown wide, and even strangers in masks might watch the 
ballotings undisturbed. There were three urns of different 
colours : white for the affirmative, green for the negative, and 
red for neutral. The ballotings always took place in this Saia 
dello Scrutiftio^ and in this hall did Henry IH. of France once 
cast a gilded ball in the election of a Procurator, and in this hall 
was Henry IV. elected a Patrician of Venice." Commencing 
at the right the pictures will be seen in the following order : — 

1. Capture of Zara (1346) . . . . Tintoretto, 

2. Capture of Cattaro (1378) ..... Vicaitino, 

3. Naval Battle of Lepan to (157 1 ) . . . Vicentino. 

4. The Castle of Margaritino in Albania destroyed (157 1). 

Bellottu 

5. Mocenigo victorious at the Dardanelles (1656) LiberL 
On th6 wall opposite to the entrance is the Triumphal 

Arch erected to the Doge Francesco Morosini, the conqueror 
of the Morea, and named therefrom " Peloponnesiacus." 

6. Pepin besieging Venice (809) . . . Vicefitino. 

7. His Defeat in the Canal Orfano . . • Same. 

8. The Caliph of E^pt defeated at Jaffa by Domenico 

Michieli (1123) . ..... Peranda, 

9. Capture of Tyre (i 125) . . . . Aliense. 
I o. Roger King of Sicily defeated by the Venetians at Morea 

(1448) Marco Vecellio, 

The gem in this room is considered by many to be the Last 
Judgment, by Palma Giovane, opposite the arch of Morosini. 

The Portraits of the Doges are continued on the frieze 
in this room, the last one being that of Lbdovico Manin (1797). 

The Ceiling Paintings are mostly historical. 

The Library of St. Mark contains 120,000 vols., 10,000 
MSS., coins, the celebrated Breviary of Cardinal Grimani, with 
miniatures by Hembling, &c., &c. Opposite the Library is 
the entrance to 



THE ARCH/EOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 

In five rooms in which, up to the i6th century, the Doges 
resided These rooms contain many of the " Spoils of Venice," 
f^en from the various scenes of Venetian victories. 
-& tAe a^fr/ai^r is a fine coIJection of maibks, t^oVt ^^x- 
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ticularly two Muses from the amphitheatre at Pola, and a 
colossal Minerva. 

The Camera degli Scarlatti was once a bedroom of the 
Doge, and later on used by the members of the Grand Council 
as a wardrobe for their scarlet cloaks, from whence its name 
is derived. 

Chimney-piece (1490) very handsome. Over door a bas- 
relief of Doge Leonardo Loredano at the feet of the Virgin. 
The statues in this room are very fine, particularly Gladiator in 
his last struggle. Gladiator dying, Gladiator lying on his shield. 
Sala dena Scudo, or hall of the shield, so named from 
the shield of the newly elected Doge being placed here. The 
room is hung with maps, charts, etc., descriptive of the coun- 
tries explored by Marco Polo and other celebrated Venetians. 
The most wonderful thing in the room is the Map of the 
World by Fra Mauro, (a Camaldulensian monk of Murano,) 
executed in 145 7-1 4591 the greatest curiosity of its kind in 
the world. It represents all that was known, or surmised, at 
the time it was taken. 

The Earth in the form of a heart, taken from a Turkish 
Gallery, the work of Pladji-Mahomed of Tunis, 1559. 
Camera del Basso-relievi (room of Bas-reliefs). 
Camera dei Busti (room of the Busts). 
Camera d^li Stucchi (room of Stucco Ornaments). 
Notice some paintings — 

Holy Family Saiviaii, 

Descent from the Cross Pordenone. 

Adoration of the Magi Bonifazio. 

The Birth of Christ Bassano. 

The head of Doge Francesco Foscari in marble, the remnant 
of the statue at the Porta della Carta. 

We now retrace our steps through the Museum, and ascend- 
ing a flight of steps we reach the upper storey of the Palace, 
and commeiice a series of rooms magnificent in design, in 
objects of art, and in historical associations. 

The Sala della Bussola is so named from the wooden 
partition which formed the anti-chamber of the Council of Ten. 
The opening in the wall which once was adorned with a lion's 
head is called the Bocca de Leone, or lion's mouth, into which 
secret information or denunciation was thrown. Ceiling paint: 
ing by Veronese, chimney-piece by Sansovino^ and two pictures 
"The taking of Bergamo;' \\i^ ^AV^n^^i^ '^''^^^'^^^'* 
Brcsw" 1426 (5«nKV 
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Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci, Hall of the Council of Ten. 

Visit of the Magi Aliense. 

Doge Sebastian Ziani met by the Pope Alexander III. on 
his return from victory over the Emperor Barbarossa. 

Z. Bassano, 

Pope Clement VI I. and Emperor Charles V. concluding the 
Peace of Bologna Marco Vcceilio. 

Ceiling paintings by ZclotlL 

It was in this hall that the Council of Ten, established in 13 10, 
and invested with supreme authority, hated by many, dreaded 
by all, secret, powerful, relentless, and omnipotent, like the 
Vehme Gericht of Westphalia, sent forth its terrible decrees, 
and received its denunciations, through the lion's mouth. 

" The lion's mouth was everywhere : at the landing of the 
Giants' staircase, at tlie portals of the ducal palace, at the 
entrance of the chamber of the Ten ; a lion's mouth of marble, 
with yawning jaws, for every department of state, for every 
crime, for all corners, against all persons, for written or for 
oral communications, anonymous or signed; and below each 
was inscribed, * Denounce ! denounce ! ' Once denounced, 
the victim is seized ; once seized^ he is sentenced ; once sen- 
tenced, all is over. Nothing is seen; heard, suspected of his 
fate< He disappears! A man is suddenly missing to his 
family. Where is he ? They dare not ask. The Pozzi, the 
Piombi^ the PonU dei Sospin] the Pio Orfano alone can telL At 
midnight one hears a splash. He stops, he listens, he hears 
no more^all is still : he hurries on, breathless with terror, with 
quaking heart and footsteps. 

" * The thunderbolt 
Falls heavy, and the hand by which 'tis launched 



Is veiled in clouds. 
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There is a strange fascination in the room, despite its 
^ beautiful adornments. For it was here that the doom of the 
aged Faliero was pronounced (see p. 131), and his two accom- 
plices, Calendario and Bertuccio, were sentenced. Francis 
Bassan, Carrara, and a whole series of names come up to the 
mind of the visitor, and visions of strangulation, starvation, 
torture in the dungeons, and the executioner's fatal axe 
between the columns of the Piazzetta, crowd upon the mind. 
With these associations in the memory, pass again through the 
S^Ja deJJa Bu^sola to the Stanza dei tre capi del consiglio 
delDJecl, or Room of thQ Three Head? p{ \\\e CowcvV qC Tw. 
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Here everything of the past is disguised, and the room is robbed 
of its horrors. Here sat the highest tribunal, a court higher 
and more terrible than the Ten. " Here sat the Inquisitors 
concealed whilst they listened to the answers of witness or 
accused, as elicited by their secretary, who, without, questioned 
and recordefi." 

A secret door and a narrow stairway lead from this room to 
the terrible Piombi (or leads), chambers or narrow cells under 
the leaden roof of the Palace, fearfully hot in summer, and 
cold in winter, in which the prisoners were confined. It leads 
also to the Pozzi (wells or pits), the lower dungeons in the 
foundations of the palace. Much sympathy, and sentimental 
pity have been elicited by the Piombi and Pozzi : they have 
been represented as everything that torture could realize, and 
writers of romance have blackened them with horrors which 
have made their very names to inspire awe ; but no one who 
has visited the dark dungeons of Newgate, or Baden, or the 
Castles of the Rhine, would endorse the verdict that the cells 
of Venice were the worst in the world. 

A new prison was built at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, since which time the Pozzi have not been used. 
Most modem writers agree that the dungeons of Venice were 
horrible, not so much from the construction of the places, as 
from the terrible secrecy as to the fate of those who entered 
them. 

Byron is responsible for creating much of the interest 
attaching to the Bridge of Sighs. It connects the new 
prison with the old palace, — a prison which John Howard 
declared was the best arranged, as regarded health and the 
claims of humanity, that he had ever visited. It is divided 
into two passages, and is not in itself ghastly. As the best 
view of it is to be obtained from the Ponte della Paglia, we 
shall defer quoting Byron's lines till we reach that spot. 

Leaving the room of the Three, we arrive at a small Ante- 
Toom (atrio quadratq\ where ambassadors and others who 
ascended by the golden stairway, waited. - On the ceiling is a 
painting by TintorcUo^ of The Doge Priuli receiving the 
Sword of Justice. 

The Grand Hall of the Four Doors (Sola delU quattro 
parte). The four portals designed by Palladio (1-575) are very 
beautiful, and the paintings in this room are good, especially 
" The Doge Grimani ki\eeUi\% b^lot^ ^ivCcvV "^^ TUvva^^^^N:- 
sidcTtd by many to be one ol \\v& m^^X ^€a»x^^ -^^'$*5.^^aa>s^ 
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described by Ruskinas an exhibition of the artisfs ''want ot 
feeling and coarseness of conception." 

Reception of the Persian Ambassadors by Doge Cicogna, 
in 1585 Carletto Cagiidri, 

Exquisite ceiling by Palladio and others. 

The Vestibule of the Ministerial Council {Anti- 
colUgio) contains the celebrated pictures — 

Jacob's return to Canaan .... Bassano, 

The Rape of Europa Verotuse, 

Ariadne and Bacchus Tintoretto, 

The Hall of the Ministerial Council {Sola dd Coli^o). 
In this room the business of state which was afterwards to be 
discussed in the Senate was prepared. The best picture in 
this room is The Christ in Glory by P. Veronese^ and ceiling 
paintings by the same. 

Hall of the Senate {Sola dd Senato, or Sola dn Pr^adi), 
a magnificent room in which the Senate, numbering from 250 
tb 300, held their discussions. 

Descent from the Cross, by Tintoretto^ "a most noble 
painting " (Ruskin). 

On the ceiling, Venice, as Queen of the Sea, " notable for 
the sweep of its dark-green surges, and for the daring character 
of its conception " (Ruskin). 

• The Doge Loredano in Prayer (Tintoretto), "A grand 
work ** (Ruskin). 

Ante-room to the Chapel of the Doge (Anti-cAie- 
setta). Cartoons of frescoes outside St. Mark's. 

Chapel of the Doge. Altar-piece of Carrara marble 
(F. Scamozzi), over it a Madonna and Child by Sansornno, 

Notice specially — 

Christ in Hades Giorgione. 

Ecce Homo Albrecht Diirer, 

Crossing the Red Sea Titian. 

Christ laid in the Grave /! Bordone, 

Annunciation to Shepherds at Bethlehem . yacopo Bassano, 

An allegorical picture by Bonifazio. 

Passage of the Red Sea Titian. 

Returning into the Hall of the Senate, the Hall of the 
Council of Ten, etc., we can visit the prisons and Bridge of 
Sighs, if we have not already done so. 
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THE RIVA DEGLI SCHIAVONI 

Is a continuation of the Piazzetta and Molo. It is a fine 
broad quay, where a multitude of seafaring men of all nations 
may be seen at all hours of the day. The first bridge at the 
end of the Palace of the Doges is the Pofitc della Paglia^ from 
which the best and most popular view is obtained of the Bridge 
of Sighs {Ponte dei Sospiri)^ see p. 137. It is never worth 
while to disabuse the mind of any healthy poetical sentiments, 
and for many years it has been considered the proper thing to 
stand upon the Ponte della Paglia and indulge in dreams, or 
nightmares, when contemplating the Bridge of Sighs. We 
quote below the lines of Byron, which have made this spot 
immortal, 

" I stood m Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs — 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand. 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
0*er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles." 

Ruskin describes the structure itself as " a work of no merit, 
and of a late period ; " and he adds, that it owes " the interest 
it possesses chiefly to its pretty name, and the ignorant senti- 
mentalism of Byron." 

Howells, in his capital book, " Venetian Life,'* describes it 
as "that pathetic swindle, the Bridge of Sighs;" and all 
modem writers are agreed that it is not associated in any way 
with the names of great state prisoners, but merely with low 
and commonplace criminals, who require only the same sym- 
pathy we should give to those in Bridewell. 

Despite the above criticisms, however, // is a fine covered 
bridge. It does connect the prison with the palace ; and he 
must be destitute of poetical imagination, who, standing on the 
Ponte della Pallia in the moonlight, and seeing the black gon- 
dolas glide noiselessly under the bridge, cannot conjure up 
many strange fictions on his own account. The practical utility 
of the Bridge is, that, being divided into two passages, the 
prisoners can be brought to trial straight from the ^^^<^'^ 
without passing throug)\1i)\^ "^\3JeKis:.^\x^'t\Si^^sw^^a^^^^^^^ 
from the house of justice m\!toux w\^%^xx^^^^^^ 
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THE CHURCHES OF VENICE; 

SAN MARCO. 

There is a tradition that, as early as the year 550, a church 
stood on this spot, and was dedicated to St Theodore, the 
first patron of the Republic. "In the year 829, the body of 
St. Mark the Evangelist, which had long lain in the temple, 
founded by himself at Alexandria, if we miy credit the prevalent 
tradition, was transferred to Venice by two merchants of the 
latter city, who, in contravention of an edict issued by the late 
doge, inhibiting the supply of arms and provisions to the 
enemies of the Eastern Empire, were carrying on a clandestine 
commerce with the Egyptian ports." — HaziUt, 

St Mark then became the patron saint of Venice, and his 
remains repose, it is believed, under the high altar of the 
church. Whether there was a church or not before this time, 
the present magnificent edifice owes its origin to the advent of 
the sacred relics. Jt is built in the shape of a Greek cross, 
and occupies all the eastern side of the Piazza. In no other 
building, perhaps, in the world has there been lavished such 
costly material as in the composition of this church ; domes, 
columns (500 of marble on the outside), statues, mosaics, 
wondrous arches, altogether make up a building that might be 
mistaken as an architectural museum of all ages, a Mahom* 
medan mosque, or what it really is, the contribution of the art 
of numberless generations in the constitution of a Christian 
chiu-ch. We can but point out a few of the principal objects 
which will interest the tourist. 

Over the principal entrance are the celebrated 

Four bronze horses, supposed to be the work of Lys- 
sippus, a Greek of the Isle of Chio, and designed for a triumphal 
car. Others maintain that they are of Roman workmanship, 
and surmounted triumphal arches of Augustus, Nero, Trajan, 
and others. Constantine sent them to Constantinople, and 
Doge Dandolo brought them to Venice, with other spoils of the 
East Napoleon seized them in 1797, and sent them by way 
of the Alps to Paris, where they crowned the Triumphal Arch 
in the Place du Carrousel till 1815, when the Emperor Francis 
I. caused them to be sent back, and they were replaced where 
they now stand. These wonderful horses weigh each about 
two tons, and are of pure copper. They were once covered 
with gold. 
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In the pavement of the vestibule below is a Slab of Por- 
phyry, which marks the spot where that scene in history, so 
often quoted, and so variously described, occurred. Let Rogers 
describe it : — 

'* III that temple porch 
(The brass is gone, the porphyry remains) 
Did Barbakossa fling his mantle off, 
And, knechng, on his neck receive the foot 
Of the proud ixjnliflf, — thus, at last, consoled 
For flight, disguise, and many an aguish shake 
On his stone pillow." 

The facade is brilliant with mosaics, amongst which are spe- 
cially to be noticed the " Embarkation " aftd " Disembarkation 
of the body of St. Mark," and the " I^ist Judgment;*' in the upper 
arches are, the " Descent from the Cross," " Christ in Hades," 
the " Resurrection '* and " Ascension." 

The Vestibule is full of curiosities.. The vault of it has a 
series of mosaics, illustrating the history of the Old Testament, 
many of them by the celebrated Francesco^ and VaUrio 
Zuccato, 

There are three doors of metal, inlaid with silver, leading 
into the church, the one on the right hand having been taken 
from the mosque of St Sophia, at Constantinople (1203); there 
are also some columns which a legend says once ornamented 
the Temple at Jerusalem ; but the legend is doubtful. 

In the centre of this vestibule is the slab (or three red slabs) 
above referred to. On the right is the Zeno Chapel, with the 
magnificent tomb of Cardinal Zeno. 

At the extreme left hand of this vestibule is the tomb of 
Daniel Manin, the President of the Republic in 1848, one 
of the pioneers of Italian liberty ; the friend and compatriot of 
Nicolb Tomasseo, who has so recently (May, 1874) found a 
grave in Santa Croce, Florence. It will be remembered that 
the remains of Daniel Manin were brought from Paris in 1868, 
and re-interred in this great church — the first who had ever 
received the holy rite of burial here for three centuries ; and 
Venice will never forget that funeral procession of her beloved 
and idolized hero. The funeral gondola was decorated \n\S\ 
much taste ; the bow being siumounted by the lion of St. Mark, 
resplendent with gold, and bearing the Venetian standard veiled 
with black crape. On both sides of the vessel, from fore to aft, 
ran transparencies, on which were painted the arms of the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy. At the stem stood two silvery colo^saL 
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statues, representing the union of Italy with Venetia. Behind 
these two symbolical figures' waved the national colours of 
Italy. At every angle rose up gigantesque torches and columns 
with cinerary urns. Magnificent was the funeral procession — 
gondola after gondola, draped in black, 

"steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently — by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico. 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 
By many a pile in more than eastern splendour, 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The fronts of some, though time had shattered them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth vi-ithin them had run o'er." 

Rogers, 

The interior of the church is more wonderful and im- 
pressive than the exterior, and is thus graphically described by 
Mr.Ruskin:— . , v -.. t 

* «! ".There opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form 
of 'a cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many pillars. 
Round, the domes of its roof the light enters only through nar- 
row apertures like large stars : and here and there a ray o^ two 
from some far-away casement wanders into the darkness^ and 
casts a narrow phosphoric stream upon the waves of marble 
that heave and fall in a thousand colours upon the floor. What; 
else there is of light is from torches or silver lamps, biirniiig 
ceaselessly in the recesses of the chapels ; the roof sheathed 
with gold, and the polished walls covered with rich alabaster, 
give back at every curve and angle some feeble gleaming to the 

' flames ; and the glories round the heads of the sculptured saints 
flash but upon us as we pass them, and sink again into gloom. 
Under foot and over head a continual succession of crowded 
imagery, one picture passing into another, as in a dream ; forms 
beautiful and terrible mixed together, dragons and serpents,* 
and ravening beasts of prey, and graceful birds that m the 
midst of them drink from ruiming fountains, and feed from 
vases of crystal ; the passions and the pleasures of human life 
symbolized together, and the mystery of its redemption, for the 
mazes of interwoven lines and changeful pictures lead always 
at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in every place, and upon 
every stone; sometimes with the serpent of eternity wrapt 
round it, sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and sw6et 
herbage growing forth from its f<^et; but conspicuous most of 
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all is the great rood that crosses the church before the altar, 
raised in b right blazonry against the shadow of the apse." 

As it would be impossible to describe the mosaics which fill 
the church, we can only call attention to them, remarking that 
they are more brilliant and diversified and extensive than any 
that can be seen elsewhere ; as a writer says, " the whole inte- 
rior of the temple is draped with this tapestry of stone, these 
paintings of marble ; ** nor can we refer particularly to the 
wonderful marbles from all nations, executed in all ages, and 
representing every style and period of art. The Church of St 
Mark is a marvellous museum, and every country where the fleet 
of Venice has been, has been laid under contribution, and the 
tourist will hear the professional guides telling the people they 
are conducting over the building, ** This was from Tyre, and that 
from Greece, and the other from Constantinople," as he points 
out pillars of porphyry, jasper, or verd-antique. We will, how- 
ever, mention some of the curiosities in detail. Over the 
central door is a mosaic of Christ, Mary, and St. Mark, the 
oldest in the church. The basin for holy water, of porphyry, 
on the right. . The two pulpits of marble in front of the choir; 
the one on the right is used for preaching, and here the Doge 
made his first public appearance after his election. On the 
Screen whicli separates' the Choir there are fourteen marble 
statues, representing St. Mark, the Madonna, and the twelve 
Apostles, by ^acobdlo and Fietro Paolo Masegru, 

The Choir is decorated with bas-reliefs in bronze, of inci- 
dents in the life of St. Mark, by Sansovino, On the parapet of the 
stalls are eight figures in bronze — Four Evangehsts {^Sansovino) \ 
Four.Teachers {Caliari). The high altar is richly ornamented, 
but the famous golden altar-piece {Paia d'Oro\ \i:rought on 
pla^s of gold, set with pearls and precious stones, and adorned 
with pictures in enamel, is only to be seen on special occasions. 
Under the altar the body of St Mark is said to rest, (see p. 28.) 
Sacristy — Bronze door (Sansovino) ; rich mosaics above the 
door by Zuccaio and others. The descent to the Crypt is made 
from, the Sacristy. From 1569 till 1871 it was almost always 
filled with water ; it has now, however, been made water-tight, 
and is worth visiting. 

The Treasury of St. Mark (Tcsoro di S, Marco) is not 
so rich now as it was prior to 1797, but it still retains many 
curiosities ; among them two candelabra, by Bmrvatuto Cellini; 
the chair of St. Mark, said to have been used by the Evangelist 
tx Alexandria ; the sword of the Doge Morosin.i ; and many 
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relics which, if genuine, are sacred indeed, viz. — some of the 
blood of the Saviour in a crystal vase^ a portion of the skull of 
St John, a piece of the true Cross, etc., etc. 

The Baptistery is in the right aisle, near the principal 
entrance ; large bronze font (1545) ; monument of Doge Andrea 
Dandolo, " Petrarch's friend, and known as the first historian 
of Venice." Reliefs and statues of John Baptist, and the stone 
on which he was beheaded. The stone of the altar-piece was 
brought from Mount Tabor. 

The Zeno Chapel, with a magnificent monument to the 
Cardinal after whom it is named, and an altar in bronze. There 
are other chapels and curiosities in the church, of minor import- 
ance, which we cannot particularly describe, but the tourist will 
readily find out. At the altar of the Madonna in the left tran- 
sept there is a very ancient picture of the Virgin ; it was brought 
from Constantinople by the Doge Enrico Dandolo, and is said 
to have been painted by St Luke the Evangelist When the 
church has been well inspected, a tour round the Gallery 
should be made, in order to h^ve a close view of the mosaics, 
and to get the general effects of the building. 

SANTA MARIE DELLA SALUTE 

{Holy Mary of the Salvation) 

Is considered by many as the second church in magnificence 
to the Church of St Mark. It stands at the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, a noble and imposing structure, adorned in its 
three facades with nearly one hundred statues ; it is surmounted 
with an elegant dome, and is approached by a flight of sixteen 
marble steps. Venice has been subjected at various times to 
the fearful scourge of the plague, and in the year 1631, 60,000 
of the inhabitants were swept away by the horrible visita- 
tion. When the plague was at its height, the Doge Contarini 
and the Patriarch Tiepolo entered into a covenant to erect 
a memorial in honour of the Virgin so soon as the plague 
should be stayed. It is said that on the same day that the cove- 
nant was made the plague ceased, and the visitor to the church 
will find upon the high altar a fine group in marble, by Lecurt, 
representing the Virgin banishing the demons of the plague. 

The church was built by Baldassare Longhena^ and its 
foundations were laid on 1,200,000 piles. There are many 
curiosities in the church which deserve attention. The monolith 
pillars around the high altar were brought from the aniphi- 
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theatre at Pola. The large bronze candelabrum is by Andrea 
Bresciano. On the roof behind the high altar are four paintings 
by Salviati^ and eight by Titian, The portrait of Titian is 
introduced under the guise of SL Matthew. 

In the ante-room of the sacristy is Titian's celebrated painting 
of St. Mark and four Saints, which, before it was restored, 
Ruskin considered by far the best work of Titian's in Venice ; 
(it will be remembered that Titian died of the plague in 
Venice in 1576.) In the sacristy will be found a painting 
considered by many to be the masterpiece of Tintoretto^ " The 
Marriage in Cana." Tintoretto only affixed his name to three 
pictures, one of them being the " Marriage in Cana." There 
are many Madonnas in ^e sacristy, and some fine ceiling 
paintings by Titian ; that of the " Death of Abel " deserving 
special attention. 

There are six altars in the church, beside the high altar, all 
deserving attention ; but the great curiosity of the church, apart 
from its own architectural magnificence, is Tintoretto's picture. 

In the oratory of the Seminario Patriarcale is the tomb of 
Sansovino, who was, it is said, a wanderer all his life, and 
whose remains have been wandering ever since his death. 

THE FRARI 
(fir Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari) 

Was erected for the Minorite Brethren (Frati Minori, in the dia- 
lect, Frari) in 1250 — 1338, and was designed hy Nicoib Fisatio. 
It is the St. Paul's of Venice, or the Westminster Abbey, if SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo be accepted as the St. Paul's. 

It is built in the Italian-Gothic style, and contains a number 
of monuments of great interest On the right hand as you 
enter is the Monument of Titian, who died of the plague 
in 1576. A law had been made during the plague, that none 
should be buried in the churches, but that all the dead bodies 
should be carried beyond the precincts of the city; an exception, 
however, even in that hour of terror and anguish, was made in 
favour of Titian. His remains were borne with honour to the 
tomb, and deposited in the church of Santa Mana dei Frari, 
for which he had painted his famous " Assumption," now in 
the Academy. 

The monument is a vast canopy, or triumphal arch, under 
which is a statue of Titian, seated, with one hand resting upon 
the Book of Art, while with the other he is represented as 
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lifting the veil of Nature. Surrounding him are figures repre- 
sentiiig Painting, Wood-carving, Sculpture, and /Architecture, 
while on the wall behind him are bas-reliefs of his three greatest 
works, the ** Assumption" (p. 168), the "Martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence," and the " Martyrdom of St. Peter." Two flying 
angels bear the simple inscription — 

"TiTIANO FeRDINANDUS I., MDCCCLII." 

Immediately opposite is the 

Monument of Canova. Only the heart of this great 
master is buried here; his body rests in his. native village of 
Passagnana, near Bassano, while his right hand is preserved in 
the Academy of Arts. The design of this monument was 
Canova's own, and was originally intended for Titian, but was 
used for the Archduchess Christina of Austria, and may be seen 
in.the church of the Augustines at Vienna. Canova's monu- 
ment was executed by his pupils, Rinaldo Rinaldi, Ferrari, 
Martini, and Bosa. It represents a pyramid of Carrara marble, 
in the centre of which are doors opening into a tomb, with 
figures of Religion, Art, and Genius, entering in funeral pro- 
cession. It is a striking monument ; but whether in good taste 
or not, let those who visit it decide. Ruskin rather exhausts 
himself in calling it " intolerable in affectation, ridiculous in 
conception," and so on. 

The inscription is simply — 

"Hic Canova." 

He died in Venice in 1822, aged 65, and left behind him 
over 160 noble works. 

** Europe — the world — has but one Canova." — Byron, 

Having inspected these two famous monuments, a tour of 
the church may. be made. Commencing at the left, after the 
monument of Titian^ altar-piece, Presentation of the Virgin ; 
monument to Almerico d'Este, a general of the Republic ; third 
altar, a statue of St. Jerome, by AUsscuidro Vittoria^ said to 
be a portrait of Titian in his old age ; fourth altar, Martyrdom 
of St. Catherine, by Palma Giovanc, 

In the transept to the right, monument of yacopo Marceiio, 
1484. 

A fine altar-piece in four sections by Bartolommeo VivarinL 
1482. 

Sacristy, magnificent shrine by Francesco Pctiso, 

Altar-piece in three sections, by Giovanni Bellini, 
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In the chapel of the high altar is the monument of the unfor- 
tunate Doge, Francesco Foscari, on the right, and of Doge, 
Nicolb Tron on the left. 

The story of Foscari is so well known in Byron's tragedy 
that only a brief historical notice, condensed from the " Story 
of Italy," need be inserted here. 

Doge Francesco Foscari had distinguished himself as an 
able general in his youth, and to extreme old age was a 
powerful ruler, and held in high esteem, but his latter days 
were full of sorrow ; his family troubles and sad end make a 
touching story. His son Giacopo was accused of "having 
received presents from foreign "princes," especially from the 
Duke of Milan, and was brought to trial before the Council of 
Ten. He was tortured on the rack, and pronounced guilty; 
the Doge, in spite of his paternal anguish, having to pronounce 
his sentence of banishment Napoli di Romania was to be 
the place of his exile, but he fell ill at Treviso, and was per- 
mitted to remain there, but not to quit it on pain of death. 

Some years after this, Donato, a senator, was returning home 
late one evening, when he was murdered at his own door, and 
suspicion fell on Giacopo, his manservant having been seen in 
the city on the night of the murder. He was sought out and 
tortured, but had nothing to confess. 

The Council then sent for young Foscari from Treviso, and 
put him on the rack, but drew nothing from him but the con- 
stant assurance of his innocence. The Council therefore, not 
finding sufficient cause for putting him to death, banished him 
for life to Candia. 

From this place of exile the unfortunate prisoner continually 
wrote to his friends, entreating them to get his sentence re- 
versed. One of these letters he foolishly addressed to the Duke 
of Milan. This was treasonable in a Venetian; an.enemy carried 
it to the Council of Ten, and Foscari was again brought before 
his judgeSy who sentenced him to receive thirty stripes. 

Being asked between the intervals of the strappado, what 
induced him to write to the Duke, he repUed that he thought 
if the letter miscarried he should be brought to Venice, and he 
would gladly undergo all the torture once more to be near his 
beloved family. 

This afiectmg confession only made his judges more bitter, 
and they sentenced him to be kept in close captivity for a year. 
They granted him, however, a farewell interview with his 
famUy, but only in their presence. 
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When the aged Doge, his venerable wife, Giacopo's wife and 
four children, were brought into the council-room, Giacopo fell 
at his father's feet weeping in agony of mind and racked limbs, 
and cried, " O my lord ! my father, plead for me, that I may 
remain at home;" and the heart-stricken father replied, "Obey 
what thy country commands, and seek nothing else." After 
tenderly embracing them all he was hurried to the vessel which 
was to convey him to Candia. No sooner had they started, 
than Erizzo, a Venetian nobleman on his dying bed, acknow- 
ledged that he had murdered Donato, but the confession came 
too late ; heart-broken and hopeless, Giacopo died on reaching 
his prison. 

Francesco Foscari had twice. sought to abdicate, but the 
Senate would not accept his resignation. But through the 
machinations of his enemy Loredano (who wished to add this 
pang to the agony of the old man's parting with his son), a 
deputation was sent requesting the Doge to abdicate. They 
assigned him a pension, and commanded him to leave the 
ducal palace in eight days. On hearing the decree, Foscari 
remarked, " I never foresaw that my old age would be preju- 
dicial to the state ; however, the decree is passed, and I yield 
to it" But it was too much. The next day, hearing the bell of 
St Mark's announce the election of his successor, his agitation 
was so great that it caused the rupture of a blood-vessel, and 
almost instant death ensued. 

Titian's world-famed picture, "The Assumption," formerly 
hung in this church, and its place is now occupied by Salviati's 
jncture of the same subject. 

The stalls of the choir are of inlaid wood-work, by Marco 
da Vicenza. 

In the adjoining chapels should be noticed — 

Chapel 5. Madonna and Saints . . Bcrnardim Lidnio, 

Chapel 6. Tomb of General Trcvisano. Gilded altar, carved 
and coloured wood. Statue of John Baptist, by Donatello, 

Chapel 7. St Ambrose and Saints 

Vivarini and Marco Basaiti. 

In the left transept, monument to Generossa Orsini, wife 
of MafTed Zen. Altar-piece in three sections, by B. Vivarini, 

In the left side nave, Chapel of St. Peter, with statue of John 
Baptist, by Samovino; monument of fine oriental marble to 
Jacopo Pesaro, 1547 ; over it an altar-piece much admired, by 
litian. 

Then follows the most gorgeous monument to the Doge 
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Giovanni Pesaro; it is a stupendous work, and has been 
ridiculed and praised by turns. A writer says this monument 
" will attract attention for its unique, its grotesque design, and 
for nothing besides. It is that of the Doge Pesaro, who died 
in 1660, from the effects of a fall down one of the secret stair- 
cases of the Ducal Palace. He reigned but three years, and 
his pompous tomb presents one of the numerous instances at 
Venice, wherein the monument of the prince seems imposing 
and splendid, in exact ratio to the brevity and insignificance of 
his administration. The ponderous mausoleum presses with 
crushing weight on the shoulders of two unhappy n^roes, 
black as the blackest marble can make them ; their sable knees 
bursting through their white drawers, in their desperate efforts 
to sustain their burden. In the centre of the monument, above 
all, complacently sits the marble Doge ; and on each side of 
him is a bronze skeleton bearing a scroll, and a dragon bearing 
an urn ! Another figure is at the same time offering the Doge 
a crown, which he is very modestly declining !" 

In a monastery adjoming the church of the Frari are the 
archives, one of the largest collections in the world ; there 
are 14,000,000 documents, dating from 883 to our own day. 

The building contains 400 rooms, 300 of which are filled 
with these historical treasures. 

SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO. 

The Church of Saints John and Paul is the pantheon of 
Venice. It was commenced in 1240, and completed in 1430, 
and is supposed to be the design of Ntcolb Pisano, It was 
here that the Doges of Venice found their last resting-place, to 
which they were usually attended by the whole senate. 

In the right aisle of nave, 

Tomb of Doge Pietro Mocenigo (1476), with fifteen statues 
by the Lomhardi, 

Tomb of Admiral Girolamo Canal (1535)* 

Pyramid tomb of the painter Melchior Lanza. 

Tomb of Marc Antonio Bragadino, the champion and martyr 
of Cyprus, who was flayed alive by the Turks. His skin was 
sent as a trophy to Constantinople. After it had been stuffed 
with hay, and carried through the city, it was ransomed by his 
family at a great cost, and is buried here in an urn. 

Altar-piece (very fine) . . Be/iini, Vivarini^ or Carpcucio, 

Over doors, Tombs of the Valier family, rich in statues 
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and reliefs. In the chapel below, St Hyacinth crossing a 
river LeandroBassano. 

Transept to the right. 

St. Augustine {B, Fh/anni). Tomb of Nicolb Orsini, 
wooden equestrian statue. 

Altar-piece — San Antonio dispensing alms . Lorenzo Lotto 

Fine painted glass window. . . , B. Vsvarini 

Altar-piece — Christ, St. Andrew, Sl Paul . Rocco Marconi 

In the Choir there are several chapels, and some mag- 
nificent tombs, particularly 

Tomb of Michele Morosini (Gothic). 

Tomb of Leonardo Loredano „ 

Tomb of Andrea Vendramin (Renaissance). 

Alessandro Leopardi. 

Opinions differ considerably as to the merits of the last tomb 
as a work of sut, and also of Vendramin as a man and a Doge. 
TThe following from Ruskin is submitted : — 

*' In the choir of the same church (SS* Giov. and Paolo) is 
another tomb, that of the Doge Andrea Vendramin. This 
Doge died in 1478, after a short reign of two years, the most 
disastrous iii the annals of Venice. He died of a pestilence 
which followed the ravages of the Turks, carried to die shores 
of the lagoons. He died leaving Venice disgraced by sea and 
land, with the smoke of hostile devaistation rising in the blue 
distance of Friuli; and then was raised to him the most 
costly tomb ever bestowed on h6r monarchs." 

Mr. Ruskin objects to this monument on various groimds, 
too lengthy to quote, but the tone of the objections will be 
gathered from the sentence with which he sums up the inatter : 
"But now, reader, comes the very gist and point of the whole 
matter. This lying monument to a dishonoured doge, this 
cuiminattng pride of tJie Renaissance art of Venice^ is at least 
veracious, if in nothing else, in its testimony to the character of 
its sculptor. He was banished from Venice for forgery in 

1487." 

Tomb of Marco Conaro (Gothic). 

In the chapel of the Trinity is the Sarcophagus of Andrea 
Morosini. 

Fine altar-piece — ^The Holy Trinity, by Z. Bassano, 

In the left transept is a marble group representing 
Vittore Capello receiving the staff of command. He was 
defeated at Negroponte, and died of grief in consequence. 

The Chapel of the Rosary was the gem of this wooder- 
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ful church ; it is now a mass of ruins, blackened and charred by 
fire. It was destroy i^d in 1867, and with it the most valuable 
paintings of the. church, which had been deposited in the chapel 
during repairs in the church. Amongst them Titiaiis cele- 
brated San Pietro Martire, his finest work, and the second in 
regard of merit in the world ; and BellinVs Madonna. The 
remains of marble reliefs by Cauoifa and other artists deserve 
special notice. 

Continuing in the transept — 

Tomb of Agnes and Ursula Venier (141 1). 

Equestrian Statue of Leonardo da Prato. 

In the left side nave, Painting on wall, The Crucifixion. 

Tintoretto, 

Above door of sacristy, busts of Titian, and elder and 
younger Palma. 

Tomb of Doge Pasquale Malipiero (Renaissance, 1462). 

Tomb of senator, G: R Bonzio. 

Tomb of Doge Tomasseo Mocenigo. 

Tomb of Nicolb Marcello. 

Altar-piece — St. Pietro Martire, (a copy of Titian's picture 
destroyed in the chapel of the Rosary,) presented by Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Tomb of Doge . Giovanni Mocenigo, and other tombs 
belonging to the same family. 

The visitor who is staying a long time in Venice will find a 
great deal of pleasant material for "reading up " in this church. 

Close beside this church is the Scuolia di S. Marco, 
built by the Lombard!, celebrated for its facade ; the building 
is now used as an hospital. 

In the Campo is the equestrian monument of Colleoni, a 
general of the Republic, who is said to have been the first to 
use field pieces in warfare in 1475. 

DEL SANTISSIMO REDENTORE. 
{The Church of the Most Holy Redeemer.) 

During the great plague of i5S7i the Doge Moncenigo and 
the Patriarch Trevisano vowed, as did Contarini and Tiepolo 
(see p. 144), that they would build a church. The plague ceased, 
and at once the aid oi Palladio was called in« The result was 
thi€ masterpiece of his art; and the whole event is celebrated 
to this day by a festival called the Sagra del Redentore^ when 
two bridges of boats are thrown over the canal to make 
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access easy, and after services in the church, festivities on the 
water, musical processions, and such-like are kept up till a 
late hour. 
-.In the interior observe on the right — 
V Chapel I. Birth of Christ . 

2. Baptism of Christ . 

3. Scourging of Christ 
On the left- 
Chapel 4. Descent from the Cross 

5. Resurrection of Christ . 

6. Ascension of Christ 
TTie gems of the church are three Madonnas in the 

sacristy Giovanni BellinL 



F, JBassano. 

CarUito Cagliaru 

Tintoretto, 

Palffia Giavaue, 

F, Bassano, 

Tintoretto. 



S. GIORGIO MAGGIORE, 
(On the island opposite the Piazzetta.) 

This church was commenced in 1565 hy Andrea Palladio^ 
and was completed in 16 10 hy Scamozzi, The interior is a 
Latin cross. The first altar-piece on the right has a Nativity 
by y^aeqpo Bassatto. 

3rd and 4th altars — 

A Martyrdom, and Coronation of the Virgin . Tintoretto. 

High Altar.-^Fall of Manna— (" one of Tintoretto's most 
remarkable landscapes " (Ruskin), and 

The Last Supper Tintoretto. 

There is a fine bronze group over the high altar, representing 
God the Father seated on a gilded globe supported by the 
Evangelists. 

The Choir Stalls, forty-eight in number, are very beauti- 
ful, and represent the legends of St. Benedict — they are the 
work of the seventeenth century . . . Alberto de Brule. 

On the right of the choir is the Tomb of the Doge Domenico 
Michiel, the conqueror of Jaffa and Tyre, and the isles of the 
Ardiipelago, who died in 11 29. On his return, the Doge, 
having, "like so many of his predecessors, formed a wish to 
pass the remainder of his days in the privacy of the cloister, 
expressed an intention to abdicate; he had selected as the place 
of his retirement the abbey of San Giorgio Maggiore, which, it 
will be remembered, had been founded a century and a half 
before, by the monk Morosini. Michiel survived his pious 
resolution, however, only a few months ; the vaults of San 
Giorgio were opened to receive his remains, and on his tomb 
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the Venetians wrote with pride and truth — Terror Graecorum 
jacet hie (1128)." 
On the left- 
Resurrection of Christ Tintoretto. 

Martyrdom of St Stephen „ 

Statue of Madonna and Child . , , G. Campagna, 
Martyrdom of St. Lucia . . . . Z. Ba^sano, 
Tombs of the Doges Leonardo Donato (161 2) and Marc Anto- 
nio Memmo (16 16). 

No one must omit to ascend the Campanile, which is easy 
to mount, and amply repays the trouble; the view is not perhaps 
finer, if so fine, as from the Campanile in the Piazza, but it 
commands a decidedly better view of the islands of the Lagoons 
and of places which cannot be so well seen from its opposite 
neighbour. 

S. SEBASTIANO. 

Built 1506. This church is sacred to the memory of Paul 
Cagliari, better known as Paolo Veronese. 

When that great master came from Verona, which at that 
time boasted a multitude of painters, the first works which at- 
tracted any attention after his settlement in Venice were those 
he had been commissioned to execute for the church of San 
Sebastiano. 

From that time forth his fame was established for ever, and 
dying in Venice, no place could be more suitable for his tomb 
than the scene of his early labours. 

Around the church have hung for many generations some of 
his choicest works — (at the present time many of them are in 
the Academy during the restoration of the church.) 

The tomb of Veronese bears this inscription : — 
*^ Paolo Caliaro Veronesi pietori^ naturae aemulo^ artis mira- 
eulOi superstiie fatis^ fania vieturo." 

There are many objects of interest in the church — 
I. Altar — bright hand. 
St. Nicholas Titian, 

Painted in his 86th yeftr. 

ir. Madonna and Child ..../*. Veronese. 
III. Marble Group — Madonna and Child 

Tommasso da Lu^no, 

IV. Crucifixion P. Veronese, 

A handsome monument to Bishop Podocataro . Sansovino. 
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The chapel of the high altar is entirely the painting of Paolo 
Veronese. 

Notice specially on the wait, right and left — Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, and of SS. Mark and Marccllinus. 

In the sacristy the ceiling paintings are said to be the first 
pictures executed by Veronese in Venice, when he was only 
twenty-four years of age. 

In the church the ceiling paintings represent the history of 
Esther, also by Veronese, Emd are the works which brought him 
into notoriety. 
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This magnilicent church, stamped with the genius of jy/ic 
Lomiiardo, Sansot'ino, Scametzi, and others, is under repair, 
and the pictures have been removed to the academy. It will 
be enough, therefore, to say that the church contains some 
rich treasures and remarkable tombs and remains. 

The finest tomb is that of the Doge Francesco Venier. 
Here. also are buried Andrea Dolphin and his wife (1603}; 
Catheiioc Comaro, Queen of Cyprus (1580), who is represented 
as "ofCering the crown of her island kingdom to the Doge — 
albeit in vet^ sooth an offer more compulsory on the part of 
the spirited sovereign than spontaneous;" Doges Lorenzo and 
Girolamo Ppuli (1556 — 'SS?)- 



S. MARIA FORMOSA. 

Cruciform Church, built 1492, fa^e has statue of General 
Vincenzo Capello DomenUo da Salb. 

The best picture in the church is that over the first altar 
(right), St Barbara and Saints . . . Palma Veedm. 

Second altar, St. Anna and St Joachim . . B. Vivarini. 

Third altar. Mater Dolorosa . . . Palma Giovane. 

It was from this church, say some, although others lay the 
plot at San Pietro di Castello (p. 1 60), that the Brides of Venice 
were captured. " It was an ancient annual usage for twelve 
poor virgins, endowed by the state, to be united to their lovers 
on St Mary's Eve, in the Church of St. Peter the Apostle, at 
Olivolo. On this auspicious day the parents, friends, and 
kinsfolk of the betrothed used to assemble betimes on that 
Islaad, And from ani early hour barks gaily decorated with 
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flowers and streamers might be seen gliding along the canals, 
bearing the happy couples, their dowers and marriage presents 
to St. Peter's. On one of these occasions a band of Corsairs 
from Trieste pounced upon them as they stood at the altar, 
bore them senseless to their barks, and set sail for Trieste. 
The Doge summoned the people to arms, and a body of 
trunkmakers in the parish of S. Maria Formosa rushed to the 
rescue, overtook the delinquents, and inflicted a terrible retri- 
bution. The brides came back to Olivolo with all their 
treasure, and from that time forth for centuries, every year a 
procession of young virgins, attended by the Doge and clergy, 
paid a visit of ceremony to the parish of Santa Maria Formosa, 
where they received an hospitable welcome from the trunk* 
makers." — Hazlitfs History of Venice, 



S. FRANCESCO DELLA V^GNA, 

Occupying the site of an ancient vineyard, whence its name 
is derived. 

The fa9ade is by Paiiadw, The interior after a design by 
Sansavino, The two statues in the exterior are Moses and St 
Paul, by AspetH, 

In the interior of the church notice — 

Statuettes in bronze, St. John Baptist and St. Francis, on 
basins for holy water A, Vittoria. 

There are seventeen chapels, some of them profusely orna- 
mented with various coloured marbles. 

In the fourth chapel, altar-piece. Resurrection of Christ. 

P. Veronese. 

High altar. Tombs of the Gritti family. To the left, tomb 
of Doge Andrea Gritti, " a sage, brave, and astute old Doge." 

The Capella Giustiniani, to the left of the high altar, is 
full of magnificent sculpture (15th century), considered to be 
some of the finest in Venice. The subjects are (altar-piece) 
St. Jerome, Michael the Archangel, St. Agnes. Left, St. 
Anthony of Padua, St James. Above, Madonna and Angels. 
Parapet, the Last Judgment. The sides of the chapel. Four 
Evangelists, Twelve Prophets. 

In the Capella Santa— Altar-piece, Madonna and Child, 
with Four Saints ...... G. Bellini. 

Sacristy. Altar-piece, curious, Jacobello del Fiore. Over 
pulpity God the Father and Son . . . G. Santacr<K€. 
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In the chapels to the left- 
Chapel I. Altar-piece, Madonna and Saints . P. Veronese. 

2. yy „ . G. SaiviatL 

3. Tombs of the Doge and Family Sagredo (1676). 

4. Three statues . .A. Viitoria. 



GLI SCALZl. 
(Close by the Railway.) 

This church belongs to the Bare-footed Friars, and is a 
marvel of profuse and sumptuous decoration. Like the church 
of the Jesuits, it is, from roof to floor, one magnificent mass of 
marble, and. one gets bewildered with gazing upon its many- 
coloured altars, which are composed of every variety of costly 
marble, precious stones, and mosaics. 

Many patrician families have their tombs here ; but there are 
few other objects of particular interest in the church, except 
the tomb of the last Doge, Lodovico Manin, who was buried 
here in 1802. 

There is a fine picture. The Madonna, by Bellini behind the 
high altar. 

No one should omit to visit this church, as it is a curiosity 
such as can only be seen in Venice. 



SANTA MARIA 20BENIG0. 

The church is a memorial to the Barbaro family, whose 
statues adorn the fa9ade, together with many geographical 
problems and pictures of sea-fights. 

The church contains one good Tintoretto of Christ with SS. 
Justina and Augustine. 

S. GIACOMO Dl RIALTO. 

A curious little church in the Piazza di Rialto. "It will 

surely not be left unvisited on tliis ground, if on no other, that 

it stands on the site, and still retains the name, of the first 

church ever built on that Rialto, which formed the nucleus of 

future Venice, and becdtnc afterwards the mart of her mer- 

chants, " 
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S. GIOVANNI ELEMOSINARIO. 

Not of great interest. The cam];>anile adjoining it is fine. 
Contains—^ Giovanni giving alms . . ' . . Titian. 

Three Saints Pordcmne. 

Madonna and three Saints .... Bonifazio. 

SAN QIOBBE. 

Canal reggio. This church has special interest for the 
architect, both in its external and internal arrangements 
and adornments, containing some fine examples of the archi- 
tecture of the 15th century. The pictures m this diurch arc 
not remarkable, although attention should be given to the 
portrait of the Doge Cristoforo Moro, by GicvantU Bdlini. 

The tomb of this Doge is in the church. 

S. ROCCO, 

Built 1490, is remarkable for what it contains more than for 
what it is in itself. There are many pictures in it by Tintoretto : 
amongst them the Miracle at Bethesda, the Annunciation, and 
two scenes in the life of San Rocco. 

The high altar is richly decorated, and contains, it is said, 
the body of the Saint . . Sawla di S. Rocco (see p. 62). 

S. PANTALEONE. 

Built 1668. An unimportant church, but containing a picture 
of the Saint working a miracle . . . .P. Veronese. 

The Coronation of the Virgin 

Giovanni and Antonio da Murano. 

And specially deserving notice, a Burial of Christ in high 
relief (1444). 

CHURCH OF THE JESUITS. 

{Im Chicsa D^ Gesuiti,) 

Built in the years 1715-30 by Domenico Rossi, the cost having 
been defrayed by alms collected by the order. This is one of 
the most curious churches in the wotld, Oxv ^\^rx>j^^ ^'s^ "^^ 
under the imprcss\ou V\«a w. \^ \vv\^^ \>«^^>^^^>^v^^^'^^^ 
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somewhat faded, through which runs a pattern in green. You 
notice the pulpit with heavy curtains around it of the raaie 
material, and the altar-steps covered with a carpet made to 
match. But a nearbr glance shows you the whole is marble : 
from floor to ceiling, from entrance to altar, all is white 
marble, and the "green pattern" is nothing less than verd- 
antique. 

The high altar is rich to a degree with costly marbles. 
Ten solid columns of verd^ntique sustain the baldacchino, while 
the tabernacle is of lapis-lazuU ; ''the carpet" before the altar 
proves to be a rich marble mosaic Upon the altar is a repre- 
sentation: of God the Father and the Son, upon a marble 
globe., .^ 

. . The prinapal monuments are — ^To the right of high altar, 
tomb of Orazio Famese (1654); to the left, tomb of the Doge 
Pasquale Cicogna. It was he who caused the Rialto bridge of 
marble, which now adorns the Grand Canal, to replace the old 
Rialto bridge of wood. 

Sacristy. Finding of the Cross . Palnia Giovane, 

.Altarrpiece, Madonna and Saints . . Paltna Giovane. 

Circunicision of Christ Tintprtitc. 

.In the left transept, altar-piece. Assumption of the Virgin. 

Tintoretto. 

Near the main entrance (left) is the Martyrdom of St Law- 
rence . . . . Titian. 

This pictiu-e was at the Louvre from 1797 to 181 5. 



SAN ZACCARIA. 

Built 1456-1515. Over the door, statue of the Patron Saint, 

by A. Vittoria. 

\ Among the objects of interest in this church should be 
noticed the large pictures covering the walls of the nave, 
representing scenes in the history of the church. 

Altar-piece i. Madonna and Saints . . Palma Vccchio, 

,, 2. S. Zaccaria . - . . Palma Giovane. 

In the chapel of San Tarasio, three richly carved wood altars 

and old paintings by the . . . Vivarini 0/ Murano. 

Behind high altar. The Circumcision . . . G, Bellini. 

Besidt the door of sacristy, Tomb of A. Vittoria. 

I^ast altar. Madonna enthroned, and Saints, by G. Bellini^ 

(One^ of the pictures taken to Paris and restored ui ^^^S-^ 
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S. MARIA DELU ORTO. 

The fa9ade was built by Pietro Lombardo, and has recently 
been restored. The Twelve Apostles in the niches are said to 
be the work of Bartolomnteo Buono, 

The Campanile is of elegant design and workmanship. There 
are a number of fine pictures in this church, the most remark- 
able being that of the Last Judgment : a curious representation, 
and a great work as regards size (60 by 30 feel) . Tintoretto. 
In the right nave, the first altar-piece, John the Baptist and 
other Saints ..... Cima da Conegiicmo, 
Third altar, Statue of Madonna . . . Sansovino, 
Between this and next altar, Monument of Hieronymus 
Caraccio (1657). 
Above sacristy. Virgin and Child . . Giov, de Sanctis, 
In the sacristy, Portraits of Saints. 
To the right of the high altar is the tomb of Tintoretto. 
Tintoretto, or Tintoret, was bom in Venice in 15 12. His 
real name was Jacopo Robusti, Tintoretto being a nickname, 
signif)dng the little dyer, in allusion to the trade of his father. 
He was a pupil in the school of Titian, from which it is stated 
he was expelled, as his taste for art seemed of a doubtful order. 
Tradition says that when he set up a school of his own, he in- 
scribed over the door this modest declaration : — * The drawing 
of Michael Angelo, and the colouring of Titian.* 

He worked with tremendous energy, and coloured miles of 
canvas; but to three pictures only did he aflSx his name, — 
The " Crucifixion," and the " Miracle of the Slave," in the 
church of St. Roch, Venice; the other, the ** Marriage at Cana," 
in the Church of Santa Maria della Salute (p; 145). 

On the left of the choir, St. Stephen and Saints, by Falma 
Vecchio. 

In the Contarini Chapel, the altar piece, representing the 
Miracles of St Agnes, is by Tintoretto. 

Six busts of Contarini family, two by A. Vittoria. 



S. GIOVANNI CRISOSTOMO. 
Renaissance^ 1485. 

The special objects of attraction in tl\\s cbMxricw "^fL^^^n* . <vi^ 
t/2e right first altar, Thic^ SsaTvVSi . . GVcrwanw. BtWwv 
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High altar, St, Chrysostom and Saints Schastiano dci Piombo. 
^robably designed by Giorgiotu,) 

Last altar but one, on the left, Coronation of Virgin, Christ 
id Twelve Apostles, fine bas-reliefs by . TttUio Lombardo, 

S. MARIA DEI MIRACOLI. 

This church was built by Pietro Lombardo^ and has a mag- 
ificent facade Of marble. At present the facade is all that 
an be seen, as the church is under repair, and its restoration 
ill not be complete for some years. 

SAN GIULIANO. 

Built 1553. Facade by Samovino. Contains — 
The Body of the Saviour borne by Angels . Paul Veronese, 
Coronation of the Virgin . . Girolamo Santacroce, 
In the chapel of the sacrament is the famous marble group of 
The Dead Saviour supported by Angels, Girolamo Campagna. 
Notice also the Last Supper . . . . P, Veronese. 
The Agony in Gethsemane . . . Palma Giavane, 
Madonna and Saints . . . Boccacdno da Cremona^ 



SAN PIETRO Dl CASTELLO. 

Until the year 1807, this was the cathedral church of the 
ity, and the adjacent Barracks was the seat of the patriarchs, 
t is of vast size, and was designed by Palladio in 1557. 
rhe Campanile is rather out of the perpendicular ; it dates 
rom 1474. It was from this old church, say some authorities, 
hat the " Brides of Venice " were carried away (see p. 154) by 
he Istrian Corsairs. 

There are only a few objects of interest now in the church, 
he principal being an antique marble throne^ said to- be the 
:hair of St. Peter. It was brought from Antioch, but the 
nscriptions upon it, of verses from the Koran, have given the 
mpression to some that it was the throne of a MsJiomedan 
nonarch. 

An altar-piece — SS. Peter, Paul, and John . P, Veronese. 

Vendramin Chapel, rich in marbles, but not in good" taste. 
All Saints' ChsLpel — A Mosaic of Paradise . . Zuccafo, 
The Church of St. Pietro was rebuilt in 1621. 
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SAN GIOVANNI IN BRAGORA, 

A very old church, but rebuilt in 1728. It has three naves, 
adorned with paintings. Amongst them — 

Right-hand chapel — Madonna and child . . G. Bdlmt, 

Altar-piece— SS. Andrew, Jerome, and Martin A. Vivarini. 

Last Supper Bordone. 

Before the altar of the Madonna — 

Christ appearing before Pilate . . . Palma Giovane. 

And a few paintings by ... . B. Vwarini. 



S. GIORGIO DEGLI SCHIAVONI. 

The Renaissance fa^de is handsome. Above the door — 
St. George on Horseback .... Pietro da Salbl 
In the interior (right)* there are three pictures by Carpacdo^ 

representing-^ 
St Jerome in his cell — St. Jerome and the lion — Death of 

St Jerome. 
There arc other pictures by the same artist 
Jesus in the house of the Pharisee — ^Jesus on the Mount of 

Olives— St. Tryphon — Scenes in the Life of St. George (who 

was the patron saint of the lay-Brotherhood of the Dalmatians, 

for whom the church was built) 



SAN STEFANO, 

An interesting building of Central-Gothic, the best ecclesiastical 
example of it in Venice. It was built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In the sacristy, Statues SS. John the Baptist and Anthony 
of Padua Pidro Lombardo, 

High altar adorned with Florentine mosaics ; marble statues, 
Apostles, Evangelists, and Fathers of the Church. 

Two bronze candelabra (1577) . . * A. Vtttoria, 

There is a tradition, that when Luther was on his way to 
Rome, he tarried in the cloisters adjoining the church, and 
celebrated mass at this altar. 

The principal tombs of note are those of Suriano, a 
physician (151 1). 

In the centre of the church, a marble slab marks the last 
resting-place of the ctlebi^X^^L Xio?^^ ^xaxiKKs.^^ "^wsst^'k^sx 
(see p. 134). 
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The cloister adjoining the church was once remarkable 
for its frescoes by PordetioM^ few traces of which are now 
remaining. These traces, however, have an interest from the 
fact that " between Titian and Pordenone there existed not 
only rivalry, but a personal hatred, so bitter that Pordenone 
affected to think his life in danger, and when at Venice 
painted with his shield and poniard lying beside him." In 
this way were the frescoes in the cloister painted. 



THE GRAND CANAL. 
( Canal Grande = Canalazzo. ) 

■ ■ - • ' 

The Grand Canal is nearly two miles long, serpentine in 
shape, and intersects the city from north-west to south-east. ' 
It is the main ** street" of the city, which it divides into two 
iinequal parts. From one end to the other, houses, palaces, 
public buildings, and churches rise out of the water. Innumer- 
able gondolas glide hither and thither, and here in fashionable 
hours the aristocratic life of Venice may be seen. It is to Venice 
what Hyde Park is to London, and the row in the gondola cor- 
responds to the drive in other cities ; the Grand Canal being 
the principal resort for those who drive, while the Piazza San 
Marco is the place for promenade. 

As long as the tourist remains in Venice he will never tire of 
the Grand Canal. We recommend that the **tour*' should 
be made for the first time with the simple object of taking 
in the startling and wonderful general effects displayed on every 
hand, reserving for another occasion an examination of the 
magnificent edifices in detail. It should be seen in the day- 
time, when alive with traffic, and it should be traversed 
by night, especially if the moon and stars are bright. Every 
palace has a history, legend, or romance attached to it; and as 
the gondolier calls out the names of the places passed, a 
flood of memories will be recalled by the student of Venetian 
history. 

Starting in our gondola from the .Piazzetta, we have the 
Island of Giudecca on the left, and the Gardens of the Palace 
on our right We shall only point out thq objects of principal 
ioterest^ and Ic^ve the gondolier to do the fest. 



THE GRAND CANAL. 
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Left. 

Masitime Custom House 
{Dogana di Mare). At the sepa- 
ration of Giudecca from Grand 
Canal. Built 1676, by Giuseppe 
BerwnL A low building, de- 
signed purposely so as not to 
damage effect of neighbouring 
church. A statue of I'ortuna is 
a vane above a gilded copper ball, 
forming the summit of the tower. 

Seininario Palriarcale {/f n:^/- 
episcopdl Ecclesiastical Seminary), 
with a museum of statuary, archi- 
tectural remains from monasteries, 
coins, etc. ; and a small picture 
gallery, Manfredini, with a picture 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. 

S. Maria della Salute. Sec 
page 144. 



Palazzo Dario-Angarani. Fifteenth 
century. School of the Lotiibardi, 



Palazzo Vernier. Incomplete. 



Palazzo Da Mula. Fifteenth cen- 
tury. Pointed style. 

Salviati's Mosaic Manufactory. 

Palazzo Loredan. Much ad- 
mired. 

Palazzo Balbi Valier. Seventeenth 
ceqtury. 

Palazzo Manzoni. Style of the 
Lombordl ''Its warm yellow 
inarbles are magnificent'' 



Right. 

Palazzo Giustiniani. Gothic, four- 
teenth century. Now used as 
Hotel Europa. 

Palazzo Emo-Treves. Only interest- 
ing from the fact that it contains 
Canova's last work, " Hector and 
Ajax." (One franc) 



Palazzo Tiepolo. Hotel Barbesi. 



Palazzo Michele. 

Palazzo Contarlni.Fasan. 
Fifteenth century, Gothic, rich 
fa9ade. 

Palazzo Ferro. Gothic, fifteenth 
century. Now the Hotel New 
York. 

Palazzo Fini-Wimpffen. Fine in- 
tenor, with collection of pictures 
(modern), i franc admission. 

Palazzo Corner della Ca* 
Grande. Renaissance. Built 
by Sansovipto, 1532. Used as 
Prefecture. 



Palazzo Barbaro. 



Palazzo Gavalli. Renaissance- 
Gothic. The property of the 
Count Chambora. Observe the 
windows. 



(Here the Iron Bridge built in 1854 crosses the Cax\aL\ 
pampo della Cwiti. ^ .. C:»sKyi%-N\N3iSR.x 
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Left. 

Academy of the Fine Arts. 
See page 167. Fonnerlj Church 
and Cloister of S. Maria della 
Carita. 

Palazzi Contarini degli 
Scrigni. Fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Built by Scamazii 

Palazzo Rezzonico. A magnificent 
edifice. Builders, Lcnghata and 
AfassaH, 

Palazzi Giustiniani (Hotel Bril, Pen- 
sion Anglaise). Fifteenth century. 

Palazzo Foscari, " where as guests 
of the Republic have sojourned 
Francis and Hennr of France, 
King and Queen of Poland, Em- 
peror Frederick, Casimir of Hun- 
gary, and a host of others." 
" The noblest example in Venice 

. of the fifteenth century Gothic" 
It isnownsed as a School of Com- 
merce. It overlooks the course 
of the once celebrated Regatta, 

Palazzo Balbi. Renaissance. Ar- 
chitect, A. VUioria. (From win- 
dows Napoleon and Josephine 
often witnessed aquatic sports.) 

Palazzi Grimani, Persico, Tiepolo. 

Palazzo Pisanl. Venetian Gothic, 
fourteenth century. Its celebrated 
picture, " The family of Darius," 
the souvenir of Paolo Veronese, 
was sold, in 1857, for 300,000 
francs, axid is now in England. 

Palazzo Barbarigo della Terrazza. 
A celebrated collection of paint- 
ings was once here, including 
many of Titian's best, but they 
were much injured by damp, and 
in 1850 were sold ^o the Emperor 
of Russia. 



Right. 



Palazzo Giusliniani-Lolin. Seven- 
teenth century. Built bv Lon^ 
skma. Property of Duchess of 

Palazzo Malipiero. Renaissance. 
Seventeenth century. 



Palazzo Grassi. Eighteenth century. 



Palazzo Contarini delle Figure. 
Early Renaissance, 1504. 



Palazzi Mocenigo. In the middle 
palace of the three Lord Bjrron 
lived, and wrote "Beppo," 
"Don Juan" (Canto I.). ''Sar- 
danapalus," ** Marino Faliero," 
and bthers ; and here came Thomas 
Moore, his friend and biographer. 
(One franc.) 



Palazzo' GiTtom, 
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Left, 

Palazzo Bernardo. ' Fifteenth cen< 
tury. Gothic. 



Palazzo Ticpolo StUrmer. Renais- 
sance. 



Right 



Palazzo Comer Spinelli. Early 
Renaissance (fifteenth century). 
Exceedingly tasteful. It is the 

iroperty of Taglioni, the cele- 

)rated dancer. 



c; 



The Rialto 



Palazzo Cavalli. Gothic. Now 
used as German Consulate. 

Palazzo Grimani. Now used as 
Municipio ; formerly post-office. 
Renaissance, sixteenth century. 
Considered the masterpiece of 
MichiU SanmUhdL 

Palazzo Farsetti. Twelfth cen- 
tury. A mixture of Venetian, 
Byzantine^ and Moorish. Now 
used as Municipal Halt 

Palazzo ILoredan. Bears the arms 
of the King of Cyprus, husband 
of Catherine Comaro, who resided 
here. ' It is now used for offices 
of the Municipality. 

Palazzo Dandolo, once the resi- 
dence of the famous Dc^ Enrico 
Dandolo, and now a cafS. 

Palazzo Bembo. « A noble Gothic 
pile." Fourteenth century. 

Palazzo Manin. Sixteenth cen- 
tury. Facade by Sansovino, Was 
the residence of last Doge of 
Venice, Lod : Manin. Is now the 
Natioiial Bank. 



(Ponte di Rialto). See page 175. 



Palazzo de' Camerlenghi. Early 
Renaissance, 1525. '<The 'Ca- 
merienghi,' proporly the ' Camer- 
lenghi ' di Comone,' were the 
three officers or ministen who had 
care of the administration of 
public expenses." 

Vegetable fruit, and ftow«x maiWel. 



Fondaco de' Tedeschi. Now 
the Dogana (Custom House). 
Early Renaissance, 1506. On it 
may be traced old frescoes, the 
work of Gwrgumt and Titian^ but 
nearly obliterated by the storms of 
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Left. 
Pescheria, or fish market 



Palazzo QuerinL Thirteenth cen- 
tury. Converted into a slaughter 
house as a punishment for die 
part the Querini played in the 
conspiracy of 1310. 

Palazzo Comer della Reglna. 

* Renaissance, seventeenth century. 
Stands on the site of palace m 
which Catherine Comaro, Queen 
of Cyprus, lived. 



Palazzo Pesaro. Renaissance, 
seventeenth century. A magnifi- 
cent building, bv Longh^na, ar- 
chitect of the Salute Church, and 
well ^orth a idsit (se6 page lis). 
It i^ one of the most nandsome 

' boildings on the Cftnal. The 
story of Pesaro will be. recalled 
when viewing the palace. He 
c<mld not endure the sight of his 
beloved cit^ under the French, 
with the tricolour floating where 
ever before had been the Lion ot 
St Mark ; so he abandoned all, 
and "died in exile in a distant 
land, rather than behold her in 
the strangtir's grasp." 

Church of San Eustachio (S. Stae). 
Nothing remarkable, externally or 
intenuJiy. 

Palazzo Tron. Sixteenth century. 
Now a shop for sale of antiquities. 

Fondaco de* Txischi. The old 
building is now scarcely distin- 
guishable in any part, it having 
recently been completely restored 
or rebuilt It was originally con- 
structed in the ninth century, and 

Aas manr legends iittMched to \i ; 

OM is^ that TonquMto T$sso dwelt 
here. In i62t it became the 
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Palazzo Mangilli-Valmaraha. Eight- 
eenth century. 

Palazzo Michiele dalle Colonne. 
Seventeenth century. 

Palazzo Sagredo. Fourteenth cen- 
tury. 



Palazzo Ca' D'Oro. One of the 
gems of the Grand CanaL It is 
in the pointed style of the thir- 
teenth century. Its name is said 
by some to be derived from the 
owner, Andrea Doro, banbhed 
as a conspirator in 1310; others, 
from the fact of its having been a 
gilded palace. 

Palazzo Grimani della Vida. Six- 
teenth century. Built by San- 
muheii or Scamotzi, 



Palazzo Erizzo. Gothic. Fifteenth 
century. 



Palazzo Vendramin Calergi. 
A magnificent palace in the early 
Renaissance style, by Pietro Lorn- 
bardo, 1 481, with additions by 
Scamozti, Deserves minute and 
careful inspection. The inscrip- 
tion on the exterior of the palace 
b '*Non nobis Domine, non 
nobis.'* The interior is very 
elegant, and contains paintings 
l^ Palma Gurvane^ Tintoretto^ 
Bordone. Open daily. See page 
116. 

Churches oC SS. Vl^iToaLola. and 
Gerenuflu 
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Left. 

head-quarters of the Turkish mer- 
chants in Venice. 



Palazzo Gorrer. Civico Museo 
Correr. City Museum. See page 
179- 



Right. 

Palazzo Labia. (Here commences 
the Canal reggio. ) 



Palazzo Frangini. Unimportant. 

Gil Scalzi. See page 156. 
Iron Bridge here crosses the Canal. Built 1858. 



Railway Station {Stazionc 
Strada Ferrata), 



delta 



Church of San Simon Piccolo 
is intended to be an imitation of 
the Roman Pantheon. Says Mr. 
Ruskin, satirically, *'Its black 
dome, like an unusual species of 
gasometer, is the admiration of 
modem Italian architects." 

Gardens of Count Papadopoli. Ad- 
mission upon application at the 
Palazzo Papadopoli S. Marina. 

Here terminates the journey of the Grand Canal ■ proper. 
But we advise all visitors to go on a little farther, and 3ee the 
Islands of the Lagoons, which look like a marvellous 
mirage. Take in the glorious view of the Euganeian Hills 
and the lofty mountains, snow-clad in the spring, stretching 
away to the right. Notice, too, the Bridge, one of the 
wonders of the world. Then return by way of the Cana- 
reggio. (Canal Royal.) 



ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
(Accademia delle belie Arti.) 

Open daily; May to August, 9 to 4; at all other times, 
9 to 3, except Sundays and Festivals, when it is open from 
II to 2 only. 

The building, in which this most marvellous collection of 
pictures, principally by Venetian masters, is contained, faces the 
Grand Canal near to the Iron Bridge. It was formerly a convent 
belonging to the Church of Santa Maria della Caritit, and was 
built in 1552 by Palladio, Since then it has been much 
injured by fire, was for some time used as a barrack, but has 
been altered and adapted for its ^re-sexNt ^>5x:^'3«:>'«:!^^'5STO^Tk. 
series of magni&cetil looxfts i^«vVj \cl ^. 
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Entering from the Grand Canal, you ascend a winding stair- 
case, and find yourself in a corridor where there are a number 
of drawings by yacopo Quarenghi^ architect. 

An ante-room with statues and busts : — 

Adonis (Rinaido RineUdi); Titian (same); Adonis (yacopo 
di Martini); Venezia (same); Chiron teaching Achilles (Rin- 
aldi); The Saviour (yacopo Colonna), 

(The numbers of the pictures are given as arranged in 1874, 
but they may in a few instances be found to have been altered.) 

Hall I. 

Devoted to ecclesiastical works of the Old Venetian School. 
Period, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ceiling richly orna- 
mented with wood carvings, and the frames of the pictures very 
massive and handsome. 

I. The Viigin and Saints . . (1464) B. Vivarini. 

5. Altar-piece — ^Annunciation . . . Lorenzo of Venice 

Above, God the Father . . and Francesco Bissolo. 

6, 7. Altar-piece — St Anthony, and Death 

of Chnst M. Basaiti. 

8. Coronation of the Virgin (1440) yohannes of Germany 

and Antonio of Murano. 

23. ^Madonna enthroned Same. 

10. St. Matthew Alvise Vivarini. 

1 5. St John Baptist „ 

17. St. Sebastian „ 

18. St Anthony „ 

19. The Baptist „ 

20. St. Lawrence „ 

14. St. Barbara ^ Bart^ Vivarini. 

21. Sta. Clara „ 

Hall II. 

This great hall was the Assembly Room of the Brotherhood 
of the Caritk. In the lunettes are portraits by modem scholars 
of the old masters. 



24. *The*Assumptloh . . • ^. . litian, 

2$. The Fall Tintoretto. 

26, 27, 28, 29. Saints Bonifazio. 

31. '''The calling of James and John . . Marco Basaiti. 

32. Madonna and Child . . . . . Tintoretto. 
J J. TAe Entombment . . . Titian. 
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34. SS. Anthony and Mark .... Banifazio. 

35. Assumption. Titian's first picture. . • . Titian, 

**A comparison with Nos. 35, 24, and 33 is very interesting.*' — 

BiflDEKER. 



36. Resurrection of Christ 

37. Storm stilled by Saints 



Tintoretto, 
Giorgione, 



** Wildly poetical in conception. It commemorates a fact, — a dreadful 
tempest which occurred in 1 340, and threatened to over^vhelnl the whole 
city of Venice, In Giorgione's picture the demons are represented, in an 
infernal bark, exciting the tempest, while St. Mark, St. Nicholas, and St. 
George, the patron saints of Venice, seated in a small vessel, tossed amid 
the waves, oppose, with spiritual arms, the powers of hell, and prevail 
against them. ' — Mrs. Jameson. 



Giovanni Bellini, 

Palma Giovane, 

Ibid. 

Bonifazio. 

. P. Veronese, 



38. ^Madonna and Child with Saints 

39. Apocalyptic Vision 

40. Apocalyptic Horsemen 
42. SS. James and Dominic 

44. 46. Ezekiel — Isaiah . . . . 

45. *St. Mark liberating a Slave condemned to Death 

Tintoretto. 
47. The Marriage at Cana . . . ^ Padovanino. 

49. SS. Paul and Francis .... 

50. The Adulteress brought before Christ . 

51. Doge Luigi Mocenigo .... 

53. Madonna and Child. Saints and a Doge 

54. *Judgment of Solomon 

55. Madonna. St Dominie distributing Garlands. P. Veronese. 
57. *Thc Adoration of Magi .... Bonifazio. 
59. Assumption Palma Vecchio. 

61. The Revelation to St. Thomas . . Leandro Bassano. 

62. Martyrdom of St. Christina . . .P. Veronese. 

63. *Death of Abel Tintoretto. 

** One of the most wonderful works in the whole gallery." — RusKiN. 



Bonifazio. 
. Ihid. 
Tintoretto. 
Tintoretto. 
Bonifazio, 



Hall HI. 

(>(>, Baptism of Christ Salviati. 

71. St Mark Tintoretto. 

73. •St Nicol6 . Titian. 

74. St Sebastian ...... Veronese. 

Ceiling. The Prodigal's Return . . • Tiniardix^ 
*Christ at Emmaus \s w?>w2^^ Vg \>^ \oNiXwWxjk. "^s^ss^ x^iw^. 

It is from San Salvatore, Auutv^W^ x^vci\^J(\»^. OWu. BdXx^x* 
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Hall IV. 

Contains a number of original drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and others. 

The right hand of Canova (see p. 146) is kept here in an urn. 
Open on Thursdays and Saturdays, 12 to 3. 



Hall V. 
Collection presented by Count Contarini, 1843. 

81. St. John the Baptist in the Desert . . Schiavoni. 

82. Behold the Man ! . . . • Paltna Giovane. 
84. •Christ and the Widow of Nain . . Palma Vecchio, 
90. Moses and the Burning Bush . . . /. Btissano, 

92. Shepherds Ibid. 

94. ^Madonna and Child .... Giovanni Beliini. 
loi. Madonna and Child . . . * . . . Ilnd. 

107. St. Cecilia Sassoferrato. 

no. Madonna, St. Catherine, and St. John Andrea CordeUaghu 
1X2. The Prodigal Son .... PcUma Gicvane. 
113. The Prayer in Gethsemane / . . LBas'sano. 
117. The D^d Body of Christ borne by Angels. 

Francesco Bissolo. 
120. Portrait Tintoretto. 

124. ^Madonna with Two Saints . . Vinctnzo Catena, 

125. Madonna and Saints . . Cima da Conegliano, 
132. *Madonna and Saints . . Boccacio da Cremona. 

. Padovanino. 

. Ibid. 

yacqua Callot. 

Ibid. 

Palma Giovane. 

I, Bassano. 



134. Rape of Proserpine 

139. Judith . 

151. A Market 

164. Pont Neuf, Paris 

166. Deliverance of St. Peter 

178. Christ on the Mount of Olives 



214. Ruins. \CaIlot. 



"■\ 



Hall VI. 

193. Landscape. 197. Ditto. 201. Skating. 

207. La Tour de Nesle. 

221. Garden Scene. 

222. The Soothsayer. 230. Dancing Master. \ 

231. Apothecary. 241. Tailor. \Pietro Longhi. 

242. Music Master. 243. Toilette. ^ 

The best pictures in this room (VI.) are 

^34 to 238. 'Allegories by . . . Giovanni Bellini. 
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Hall VII. 

Chairs with Ivory Carvings. 
Statues of Ethiopians, in ebony. 

Groups in boxwood, and other curiosities, executed by order 
of Pietro Venier. 

Hall VIII. 
(From the Manfrin Gallery.) 

256. Holy Family .... Girolanw Santacroce, 
257. 'Philosopher's Studio . . . P. Ranbrandt, 
258. SS. Peter and Paul (?) as Hermits . Girolamo Savoldo. 

269. Snow Scene Iscuu van Ostade. 

270. Supposed Portrait of the Mother of Titian. Unknown. 

(See also No. 301, Hall IX.) 
273. »St George Andrea Mantegna. 

Hall IX. 

280. 281. ♦Poultry M. Handekoeier, 

295. ^Antonio Capello Tintoretto. 

300. Descent from the Cross . . . Bart. Schedone. 

301. Mother of Titian • . • 7/'/m(/i (supposed). 

See No. 270, Hall VIII. 
306. Portrait Tindli. 

312. Christ and Mary .... Lorenzo Canozio. 

313. Virgin and Child .... Giov. BellinL 

314. Christ weeping over Jerusalem . . . Schiavone. 

315. *Th<2 Crucifixion . . Com. Engelbrechstm. 
319. *Portrait — ^Jacopo Soranzo .... Titian. 

321. Sleep Teniers the younger. 

324. Angels . Pordcrume. 

326. Madonna and Child — Saints . . . Bonifazio. 
332. „ „ . . G. Santacroce. 

337. „ „ . . . Bissolo. 

349. *Mater Dolorosa . . Antomllo da Messina. 

350. Portrait Titian. 

Hall iX. 

361. Madonna Enthroned — Saints . • Bart. Montagna. 

365. „ „ . . • ^. Schiavone. 

366. *St. John Baptist ip the Wilderness * • TV^wmv, 
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367. Holy Family Bassano, 

368. Adoration of Magi Bonifatio, 

372. Madonna and Child .... Giov, Bdlini. 



Hall XI. 

373. St Nicholas. 374. St. Lawrence. 

375. St. Mark. 

39 ^~— 393' SS. John, James, and Peter. 



Lorenzo of Venice. 



Hall XII. 

In this hall, as in No. XI., the pictures are curious rather 
than interesting, except to critics and students. They repre- 
sent the art of the 13th and 14th centuries, but they will not 
detain the tourist whose time is limited, as there are yet many 
exquisite, works to be seen. 

Hall XIII. 

(Renier collection, presented by widow of Count Bernard 
Renier, 1850.) 

414. Jesus crowned with Thorns • . /. Bassano. 

416. Maclonna and Child, with Saint . • Francesco Vecdlio. 

417. Dead body of Saviour borne by Angels Palma Giovane. 
421. ^Madonna and Child, with Saint . Cima da Conegliano. 

424. ^Madonna and Child, with SS. Paul and George. 

Giovanni Bellini. 

425. Christ and the Adulteress .... Tintoretto. 

428. A Nun • ^P. Bordone. 

429. •Entombment .... Cima da Conegliano. 
432. ♦Jesus with the Doctors Scliool of Leonardo da Vinci. 
435*' Madonna and Child — Saints . Francesco Bissolo. 
436. ♦ „ „ . . Gicv. Bellifii. 



» 



Hall XIV. 

441. Portrait — Marco Grimani .... Tintoretto. 

445. Resurrection of Christ .... Tintoretto. 

446. * Adoration of Shepherds . . Leandro Bassano, 
452. ♦Madonna in Glory — Saints Benvenuto Tisa da Garofalo. 
456. ♦Christ and Two Saints . . Cima da Conegliano. 

458. Battle of Lepanto P. Veronese. 

464. Portrait — Senator Tintoretto^ 

46s. Pojtrait — ^Antonio Capello . . • • Titian. 
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Hall XV. 

The pictures in this room are so fine, that all demand 
attention. Only some of the most celebrated are here referred 
to. 

473* Daniel in the Lion's Den . . . PUtro da Cortona. 



Padovanino. 

Pordenom, 

. Titian, 

V. Carpaccio, 

P, Veronese, 



481. Descent of the Holy Spirit . 

486. Madonna of Mt. Carmel and Saints 

487. The-ftescntation in the Temple 

488. The Circumcision 

489. The Salutation .... 

490. SS. Lorenzo, Giustiniani, John Baptist, Francis, and others' 

Pordenone, 

492. The Ring of St. Mark presented to the Doge by the 

Fisherman P. Bordone, 

493. The Resurrection of Lazarus . . , C, Cagliari, 
494- »f „ „ . . . L, Bassano, 

SCO. The Supper of Dives Bonifazio, 

519. Madonna and Child. John Baptist on a pedestal, with 

his back toward the spectator ; a favourite subject with 

modem artists, who may always be found taking copies 

of this lovely little figure .... Veronese, 

524. Massacre of the Innocents . . . . Bonifazith, 

The model of Canova's* Hercules and Lycas is in this 

room. 

Ceiling. Discovery of the True Cross . G, B. Tiepolo. 



529 
555 
545 
543 

5^4- 

533 

537 

539 

542 

544 
546 

549 
552 

554. 
560. 



Hall XVI. 

* A Miracle of tlie relics of the True Cross Gentile BeiiinL 

Ibid. 

Sebastiatw, 
Giav, Mansueti, 
V. Carpaccio. 
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I ^Legends in the Life of St. Ursula 



V, Carpaccio. 



•'The traveller should examine carefully all the pictures by Vittore 
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Carpacdo and Gentile Bellini, which represent scenes in ancient Venice ; 
they are full of interesting architecture and costume." — RusKiN. 

534- *The Agony in the Garden . . M. BasaUL 

** A lovely example of the religious school." — Ruskin. 

^_,§4f--»€hristin the House of Levi . . Paolo Veronese. 



Hall XVH. 



568. Descent from the Cross 
570. Three Saints 
572. Adoration of Magi 
582. ^Madonna and Saints . 
586. SS. Sebastian and Benedict 
593. St Peter and Saints 
599. St John 



. Tintoretto. 

. BonifcLzio. 

Ibid. 

Cima da Conegliano. 

. Bonifazio. 

. Paima Vecchio. 

. Tintoretto. 



Hall XVHI. 

Modern Paintings. 

608. Nebuchadnezzar's Dream interpreted 

by Daniel .... yacopo d^ Andrea, 
614. Fall of Jerusalem ..... Francisco Hayez. 

Hall XIX. 

Contains about 50 pictures, mostly of the eighteenth century, 
and none of them of striking merit 

Hall XX. 

Contains modem pictures only. We should therefore advise 
'^ those whose time is limited to omit Rooms xix. and xx. and go 
back again to say Room xv., in order to take a further view of 
some of the rare works which demand a careful study, and 
should be impressed indelibly on the memory. 



SCUOL DI S. ROCCO. 
Magnificent facade by the LombardL 

The brotherhood of San Rocco has existed since the year 
14 1 5, and has numbered amongst its members many of the 
nobleist and best in Venice. This was the art-home of Tintoretto, 
and contains a marvellous collection of his works ; the light in 
these Urge halls of th? bro^jierhopd is however so bad that th^ 
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early morning is the only time when there is any possibility of 
seeing the^i. Ruskin, speaking of the collection and the 
defective light, says, "They were all painted, however, for 
their places in the dark, and are therefore, for the most part, 
nothing more than vast sketches made to produce under a 
certain degree of shadow the effect of finished pictures. . . . 
It is probable that none but Tintoretto would have undertaken 
the task, and most fortunate that he was forced to it . . . 
No other series of his works exhibits powers so exalted.'* 

The Crucifixion is considered to be the chef d^ceuvre of 
Tintoretto, "it is beyond all analysis and above all praise." 
The halls contain some sixty or seventy pictures, the large 
majority being by Tintoretto, 

The art student will inspect them all with diligence (and 
some amount of disappointment), and will then read with 
intense interest the glowing description given in " The Stones 
of Venice,*' vol. iii., Venetian Index. 



THE RIALTO. 

The Rialto is the name of a district, and the Ponte di Rialto 
is the bridge over the Grand Canal Originally all Venice was 
included in the " Rivo alto,'* and as late as the sixteendi cen- 
tury it was designated " the city," in contradistinction to " Uie 
state " of Venice. When Shakspeare puts into the mouth of 
Shylock such words as these, — 

''Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me," 

Or when Solarino asks, 'What news on the Rialto?" — ^it 
is not to be understood that they were referring to the Ponte 
di Rialto, under which you will glide, and upon which you 
will stand, when you visit the Grand Canal. The whole 
island was the centre of business life, and the question, 
" What news on the Rialto ? *' was equivalent to the saying 
of to-day, " What news in the City ? " — the city standing 
for all the business life of London, as the Rialto stood for 
all the business life of Venice. 

The Ponte di Rialto was commenced in 1588, under the 
Doge Pasquale Cicogna. The old bridge having been con- 
demned as dangerous, Scamozzi, Sansovino, Palladio, and 
others, sent in designs for approbation, but the choice fell 
pn that of Anfonio da Ponte, It is very sin^ple and -very 
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strong, consisting of a marble arch of a single span. " The 
traveller should observe that the interesting effect both of this 
and the Bridge of Sighs depends in great part on their being 
ffiorg than bridges; the one a covered passage, the other 
a row of shops sustained on an arch." On the right and left of 
the bridge are the fish, fruit, and vegetable markets, and here 
from morning till night a stream of busy folk may always be 
found. On the left hand is the church of S. Giacomo (see' 
p. 156), the oldest church standing upon the oldest site in the 
city. Notice particularly, in the square before this church, the 
figure of a man crouching beneath a stairway leading to a 
column.-' It is the Gobbo di Rialto. Here the laws of the 
Republic were recited, and around was the 'Change, the 
Lombard, the Banco-giro — in short, here, if anywhere, was the 
Rialto of Shakspeare*s play. 



THE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 

Every visitor to Venice is struck with the silence of the city, 
and not less so with its lack of vegetation. A few plants here 
and there, a stray tree or so in the course of a day's journeying 
in streets and canals, is all that is to be seen. The visitor for a 
day or two is generally too much occupied with the novelty of 
everything around to feel this lack, but after a residence of 
weeks or months it will be felt keenly, and the Botanical Gar- 
dens will be greeted with a very pleasant satisfaction. There 
are fine avenues of trees ; the cacti are remarkably large, and 
many plants which we are accustomed to see in a stunted 
form, here attain an unusual development. 



THE PUBLIC GARDENS. 
{Giardini Publici.) 

The open space at the south-east extremity of the city, now 
used as the Public Gardens, was once the site of churches, 
streets, and canals. Napoleon, in 18 10, made a clearance of 
the buildings, filled up the canals, and laid out the grounds. 
The views here are very charming, and the shady walks most 
refreshing. Looking towards the city, the view of the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, with its shipping close to the edge of the quay, 
the palace of the Doge, and the magnificent churches on the 
Island of Giudecca form a remarkable prospect, while from 
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the little hill by th^ restaurant the scene altogether changes, 
and there is stretched before the l)eholder the Lagoons and their 
islands, and away beyond the rolling waters of the Adriatic. 

THE ARSENAL. 
{Arsena/e Mariitimo,) 

Very much of the history of Venice centres in the Arsenal. 
From here issued forth the fleet which was to effect the con- 
quest of Palestine, and from here for ages went forth her good 
ships bound on many expeditions, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Here were treasured her guns and implements of maritime 
warfare, and here gathered the workmen, at one time num- 
bering as many as x 6,000, who played no unimportant part in 
the history of the Republic 

As we gaze at its handsome entrance, or walk round its 
basins, or look at its high batdemented walls, we read in all 
the fact that Venice is shorn of her glory, and nowhere else in 
the city are we so conscious of the weeds of the widowed 
queen. The entrance is through a gateway, which is a 
*' curiously picturesque example -of Renaissance architecture, 
admirably sharp and expressive in its ornamental sculpture.*' 
Notice specially the Four Lions brought from Athens in 
1687 by Morosmi * Peleponnesicus.' The large lion on the left, 
with inscriptions (untranslated) on its body, is believed to have 
been a memorial of Marathon. 

In the Museum of the Arsenal there are many curiosities 
well worth careful inspection— old armour, curious maps, instru- 
ments of torture, and models of arms and boats, etc., etc 

The objects of principal interest are — 

A banner taken in the battle of Lepanto (157 1), with hal- 
berds and other trophies. Also mementoes of Chioggia 
(1380), the Morea, etc. 

The keys presented to Napoleon when he made his long- 
coveted inspection of the Arsenal. 

The armour of Henry IV. of France (see p. 130). 

An iron helmet worn by Attila, king of the Huns. 

A good collection of models of Venetian ships, ancient and 
modem. 

A fine marble monument to Admiral Angelo Emo, by Canava. 

The armour of Carlo Zeno^ 

Helmet and shield of Doge Sebastiano Ziani. 

But the most interesting thing, after all, probably in the 
Museum is — .. 

VI. 
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The remsuns and model of the ^ous Bucetitaur, from 
which, on Ascension-day, the Doge went forth to wed the 
Adriatic (see p. 132). A good description of the ceremony 
is given in " Venice and the Venetians," by Marsh ; and 
although it relates to a particular occasion, it may be taken as 
descriptive of the ceremony generally. 

" Upon the day fixed the Bucentaur was brought out of the 
arsenal, and rowed to the quay of St Mark. This grand old 
vessel had then been built more than two hundred years ; and yet 
it was as gallant a ship as ever left the stocks of the Republic. 
On the outeide it was covered with carved work and figures, 
decorated in gold and purple. The double-pointed prow was 
covered klso with figures emblematic of the sovereign State of 
the Republic ; and upon the upper beak was the Lion of St. 
Mark.. The' oarsmen rowed with gilded oars, and the ship 
glittered ks she lay upon the suiface of the water like a 
precious gem. The main cabin -stretched firom prow to stem, 
and was covered with a tarved ceilings on the outside of which 
there was spread the finest velvet doth thiat Venice produced, 
llie grand saloon was divided in the centre by a row of richly 
decorated pillars^ !and there were cushions of Velvet, upon 
which the guests declined. - In the stem* was a large cabin, 
which was devoted to the Doge's private use, and it was 
decorated with the greatest taste. Round the outside of this 
there ran a little balcony, in which the Doge and his guests 
could walk and watch the glittering throng of boats which 
accompanied him on this expeditioh. Outside the prow, also, 
there -was a similar balcony, and it was from here that the 
Doge went through the ceremony of espousing the sea. There 
were no sails to the ship, but from the top of a huge mast 
there floated the sacred banner of St. Mark. The Doge, the 
ambassadors of France, Spain, Milan, Ferrara, and the Bishop 
of Scotland, with his retinue, as well as a laige assemblage of 
the nobles of Venice and their ladies were accommodate on 
board. They were escorted by* thousands of the state gon- 
dolas of the nobles, decorated in every part To the music of 
fifes and lutes, and the ringing of church bells, the procession 
started on its journey. The spot chosen for the ceremony was 
outside the Castle of St. Andrea and St. Nicolb, which guarded the 
entrance to the canal, on the broad bosom of the Gulf of Venice. 

''Amongst those who accompanied the Doge upon those 
occasions, there was one who was styled the * Anti-Doge,' 
usually the best gondolier in Venice. This man was selected 
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to represent the poor people, and chosen from amongst them. 
He held a court in mock imitation of the Doge; and was 
rowed on an old hulk by a number of his fellows, all of whom 
wore masks. In the stern of the boat was a band of fifers, 
who kept up the most unmusical din they could create. They 
were escorted by hundreds of little gondolas belonging to the 
poor, amongst whom the fantastic freaks of the Anti-Doge and 
his oarsmen were received with loud laughter. This mock 
Doge would one moment be rowed alongside the Bucentaur ; 
when he would offer to take the vessel in tow ; then he would 
drop astern, when he would call upon the rowers to stop and 
take him on board. The comical gestures of this man moved 
the solid Scotch bishop to mirth ; and his tricks were watched 
with great hilarity by the guests of the Doge. On reaching 
the Gulf of Venice the Bucentaur formed the centre of a half- 
circle of gondolas, and then the Do^e, stepping on to the bal- 
cony, threw a gold ring into the sea, signifying that he espoused 
the waters of the Adriatic as a husband espouses his wife, that 
she might be a help-mate to him, and be in subjection unto 
him. After this the Patriarch of Venice, standing by the side 
of the Doge, blessed the sea for its bounty and for its care of 
the state, and prayed that it might yield in the future greater 
blessings to the Venetians than it had shown in all the past 
At the conclusion of the ceremony the An ti- Doge flung an 
iron hoop into the waters with comical gestures, amid the 
merry laughter of his fellows. Then to tfie sound of sweet 
music the Bucentaur returned to Venice, and the evening was 
devoted to gaiety." 

During the occupation of the French, the Bucentaur was 
broken up " for the sake of its gilding, which is said to have 
yielded the sum of 18,000 sequins, about 220,000 francs. It 
was the third constructed since 1520, and was nearly seventy- 
five years old.'* 

The new Royal Gondola, built for the King on his entry 
into Venice, in November, 1866, is kept in a private dock at 
the Arsenal. 



CIVICO MUSEO CORRER. 
(Correr City Museum,) 

This museum was founded by the wealthy Theodore Correr, 
who bequeathed his valuable collection for the benefit oC ^<^ 
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city. , It has been added to from time to time, and contains 
many objects of interest such as are common to museums. 
On the ground floor are antiquities, as a Roman altar, part 
of asarcophagus, and a statue with drapery falling around in 
graceful folds. The principal rooms are on the first floor, and 
contain some good paintings : especially to be noticed are — 

Caesar Borgia .... I^onardo da VituL 

Portrait of Doge Mocenigo . Giovanni Bellini, 

The Transfiguration ... A. Mantfgna, 

Some curious pictures illustrating Venetian life, manners, 
and costumes, by Ptdro Longlti. Among the curiosities are 
fme specimens of ancient Venetian glass ; a panorama of Venice 
carved on wood, by Kolb of Nanbuig, 1497 ; a candelabra by 
A, Vittoria; Mosaics by Zuccalo; collection of sketches by 
Salvator Rosa^ Caracd^ Durer^ etc. 

On the second floor there are a few casts of Canova's works, 
a collection of MSS., etc, etc. 

THE GALLERY MANFRIN 

Was once one of the great sights of Venice but most of its 
best works have been sold. There are, however, nearly two 
hundred remaining, but it would hardly be worth the traveller's 
while to hurry over the Academy, or any of the principal 
churches, in order to see this collection. 
The most remarkable picture is — 
74. The Entombment (a copy of ?) . . . Titian, 

Notice also — 

42. The Adoration of the Magi . 

34. A Group .... 
150. Noah entering the Ark 
Ceiling, Coronation of Hebe 



. Girolama Sanla Croce. 

. Giorgione. 

said to be by Raphael. 

Veronese, 



THE GHETTO, 

Old yewish Quarter^ is in the Cannareggio. There is not 
so much to see as to recall in this place. The houses are 
immensely tall, the streets ridiculously narrow, and a great 
deal of filth abounds. But it was to this quarter that the 
Jews came, who were driven from Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
and elsewhere. Although ihey were allowed to worship 
according to conscience, they were nevertheless kept in 
Venice, as in every other place where they sought a refuge. 
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under strict regulations. They might only occupy this par- 
ticular quarter of the city, where they were locked up at night, 
and were compelled to wear a particular dress to distinguish 
them from others. All such regulations have however long 
since passed away ; but the Ghetto Vecchio still remains a 
memorial of the past ; and every Saturday the sons of Abraham 
may be seen mustering here for the celebration of their services 
in the synagogues. Visitors are permitted, on application to 
the chapel-keeper, to inspect these synagogues ; the principal 
of which is the Spanish Synagogue (1655). There is 
nothing to see of importance, except wood carvings. 

THE THEATRES. 
Fenice (Phoenix). 

Rossini, Zingarelli, Donizetti, Persiani, Perotti, Verdi, — in 
short, all the great composers, ancient and modem, — have 
written for this Opera House, and it has echoed to the notes 
of Malibran, Pasta, Catalini, Grisi, and others of later date. 

It was built in 1791 ; destroyed by fire in 1836 ; rebuilt in 
1837 ; and is one of the finest Theatres in the world. 

The Theatre Apollo is the next in importancei and a 
good performance may generally be seen here all the year 
round. 

The Theatre Rossini for opera and drama by turns. 

The Camplby, opera comique. 

The Marionette, or puppet play, where Arlechino and 
Facanapa take the place of Punch and Judy. 

The Malibran is the people's theatre ; it is so named from 
the fact that Malibran had almost ruined it by taking all Venice 
to the Fmice during her long and brilliant engagement there ; 
and so by way of friendly compensation she gave a series of 
performances there gratuitously, and so set matters straight for 
the managers. 



Houses of Celebrated Men. 

Titian's House : Calle di S. Cancino, opposite Murano. 
Tintoretto's House : Campo dei Mori. 
Marco Polo's House : Corte del Sabbion nr. S. Giovanni 
Crisostomo. 

Othello's House : Palazzo Moro, Campo del Carmine. 
Shylock's House unknown. See Ghetto, p. 180. - 
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ISLANDS. 

SAN LA22AR0. 

This island (well seen from the Public Gardens) is about two 
miles from the Piazzetta, and is in the possession of the Arme- 
nians. The monastery was founded by Mechithar, who had 
been driven from Constantinople, then from the Morea,. until 
finally he found a possession in this island. 

The monks of the order are principally engaged in workmg 
for the welfare of the Armenian nation by translating European 
literature, and preparing grammars and other useful works for 
the education of Armenian youth. They have an excellent 
printing office, well furnished with types in the characters of 
many languages. Their excellent dairy supplies Venice with 
much of its best milk. The monastery possesses a splendid 
library and collection of MSS., and many other curiosities, 
amongst them the table, at which Lord Byron sat when he 
studied the Armenian language here. The tourist will visit 
this semi-oriental little island with much interest, and will not 
fail to receive coiuteous attention. 

THE LIDO. 

This charming little island, which is always called now The 
Lido, although it is the Lido of Malamocco, is easily reached 
by steamers which run frequently in the summer, and is well 
worth visiting, if only for the sake of walking through the 
gardens. Everybody wonders where the fresh vegetables in 
Venice come from, and a visit to the Lido clears up the mystery, 
for here are the gardens which supply the city with vegetables. 

In Venice an Englishman has no idea that he is by the sea- 
side ; and he wonders if ever a Venetian has sat on a sandy 
shore, or bathed in the rolling tide. He has but to visit the 
Lido, and he will find a beautiful beach and admirable bathing 
arrangements. 

71ie Lido is to Venice exactly what Scheveningen is to 
Holland. 

A writer in the Vmiu Maily May, 1874, gives the following 
description and prophecy : — 

** Step by step the Lido is becoming a garden ; the hamlet of 
a few years ago is becoming a prosperous and smiling village. 
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At any hour of the day and night travellers may now find a 
refuge on the Lido, furnished apartments as in Venice, hotels 
with table d'hote, cabins for the poor, villas for the rich, — all the 
comforts, in fact, of civilized life in a place where, at the time 
of the Plebescite, there was no accommodation for tourists, no 
road properly so called, certainly no strada maestra^ or high- 
road, where carriages could be driven. Now we have roads 
equal to those of terra firma ; omnibuses as well as carriages 
with capital hacks; vans for pleasure-parties; donkeys for 
children ; saddle-horses for ladies ; and flowers and fresh air 
for everybody ! What more can the heart desire ? Baths, pic- 
nics, parties of pleasure ? We shall have them all when the 
season begins. Concerts and fetes champetres ? Wait till the 
month of June. Balls and serenades, perhaps regattas? Yes, 
reader ; all these things, and many more, will be provided for 
you in the riionths of July and August, when the Fmice will be 
opened with a splendid company, both opera and ballet, com- 
posed of the finest singers and the best dancers in Italy. 

Wq have authority for stating that the fStes of the Lido will 
this ^ear be encouraged by the Municipio, which, grudging the 
subsidy required for the Carnival^ looks with especial favour on 
the Lido Revival, convinced that the movement is essential to 
the well-bemg pf this city, or in other words, that the bathing 
season of the Lido will in a short time become the true Car- 
nival of Venice, and one of the great centres of attraction for 
foreigners firom all parts of Europe, notably so for travellers 
from England, Russia, and Austria, and perhaps also from 
Germany and other countiies in the north of Europe." 



OBJECTS OF INTEREST ON THE LIDO. 

The Fort of S. Nicold, constructed by Sanmicheli, 
1545. A wondrous solid structure, with forty embrasures for 
heavy guns. 

The Church of S. Nicolo, in which is the tomb of 
Doge Domenico Contarini. 

A Jewish Cemetery, very ancient. 

It will be remembered that it was in this neighbourhood the 
Bucentaur was moored on the wedding dav (see p. 178) ; that 
here Lord Byron took bi3 drives, and h^re he intended to have 
been buried. 
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SAN MICHELE 

Is passed on the way to Murano. It is a vast cemetery, and 
is worth visiting " for the sake of feeling the strangeness of the 
quiet sleeping-ground in the midst of the sea." The church of 
S. Michele, buUt by Moro Lombardo (1466) has few objects of 
interest ; the Capella Emiliana is a curious and beautiful little 
temple, encircled by fluted columns, and crowned with a dome. 
The cemetery is under the care of the Capuchins, who inhabit 
the cloisters. 



MURANO 

Is about one mile and three-quarters to the north of Venice. 
It has a population of about 4,000, although in the days when 
it flourished most no fewer than 30,000 made their habitation 
here. It is two miles in drcumference, and is divided by 
q^als.. ^ This is the home of the celebrated Venetian glass, 
and Murano has been known throughout Europe for ages as 
carrying the palm in this department of art, and therie is not a 
good museum in the world that does QOt exhibit mirrors, 
chandeliersy and other curiosities which were manufactured in 
this place. Tlie day for these things, however, has gone past, 
Bohemia and other countries having excelled Venice in the 
manufacture. The large factories on the island, which now 
employ two-thirds of the population, are devoted to making 
glass beads and glass mosaics, etc., etc. ; and no one who 
visits Murano should fail to inspect the wonderful collection of 
glass work, ancient and modem; in the museum. 

There ate several places in Venice (notably Salviati's on the 
Grand Canal) where the various processes of bead and mosaic 
manufacture can be seen, but a visit to the more extensive 
manufactories of Murano will repay the visitor. 

The Cathedral, San Donato, dates from the loth century. 
It is sumptuous in its decorations, rich in mosaics, and vener- 
able in history. 

The next church of importance is S. Pietro Martire, 
'474'i509 9 contains several good pictures by P. Bordone, P. 
Veronese, B. Vivarini, Francesco Santa Croce, and a Madonna 
9F/ib Saints and a Doge by G. Bellini. 
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TORCELLO 

Was the refuge of the fugitive Veneti when threatened with 
destruction by barbarian invaders. It is between five and six 
miles from Venice in the N. Lagoon, and the interest attaching 
to it is in its antiquity and memories. At the present time it 
is a miserable little poverty-stricken place, and unless the 
tourist is also an antiquarian, he will probably find but little 
here to interest him. 

The Cathedral is a basilica in the early Christian style, 
built in the 7th century, and rebuilt in 1008. There are some 
curious but highly interesting mosaics in this church. The 
church of S. Fosca is an octagonal building surrounded with 
a portico with columns. The campanile is very picturesque. 



CHIOGGIA 

Is thirty miles to the South of Venice, and the journey may be 
accomplished either by gondola or by steamer, for which sec 
local announcements. The journey is full of interest, as the 
Murazzi (see p. i2i) may then be seen in all their wonderful 
proportions. 

Chioggia is as old as Venice, and grew rapidly ; it was con- 
quered by Venice, taken by the Genoese, and re-taken by the 
Venetians. There are one or two churches on the island, but 
the objects of interest are very scarce, and would not in them- 
selves repay a visit. Mr. Howells says : " The panorama of the 
southern lagoon is best seen in a voyage to Chioggia, or Ciozza, 
the quaint and historic little city that lies twenty miles away 
from Venice, at one of the ports of the harbour. The giant 
sea-wall, built there by the Republic in her decline, is a work 
of Roman grandeur, which impresses you more deeply than 
any other monument of Venice with a sense of her past in- 
dustrial and commercial greatness. Strips of village border 
the narrow Littorale all the way to Chioggia, and on the right 
lie the islands of the lagoon. Chioggia itself is hardly more 
than a village ; a Venice in miniature, like Murano, with canals 
and boats and bridges. But here the character of life is more 
amphibious than in brine-bound Venice ; and though there is 
no horse to be seen in the central streets of Chioggia, that 
type of dry-land locomotion penetrates her borders by means 
of a lo ^'•'HflTA from Urrafirma.^^ 
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FROM VENICE TO BOLOGNA. 

Four trains daily (see time-tables). The journey may be 
done by express in four hours. Slow trains, six hours. 

The route is from Venice to Padua (see p. 112). 

After leaving Padua the first station is Abano, Livy was 
bom here. The baths in the neighbourhood are celebrated. 
Season, July. The scenery about here is fine, being within a 
short distance of the Euganean Hills, a volcanic range. After 
passing MonUgrotta^ and a long tunnel, the Castle of Cattajo 
is 'seen on the left, belonging to the Duke of Modena. Bat- 
taglia^ with baths, much resorted to. Season, July and August. 
A pleasant excursion can be made from Battaglia (or from 
JMonsdice, the next station) to Arqua, a pretty little town, 
where Petrarch spent the last years of his life. In 1370, in 
consequence of failing health, he removed to this charming 
village in the Euganean Hills, where he enjoyed pure air and 
retirement. But the maladies from which he suffered were 
only alleviated, not cured. On the morning of July i8th, 1374, 
he was found dead in his library, sitting with his head leaning 
o;x a book. The house may be visited, and memorials of the 
poet inspected. In the churchyard is his tomb, bearing an 
inscription written by himself. Above it is a bust in bronze. 

Byron's lines are very descriptive — 

*' There is a tomb in Araua, — reared in air, 
Pillar'd in their sarcopnagos, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover ; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-simg woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame: 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain-viUage where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years ; and 'tis their pride — 

An honest pride— and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 

His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 

And venerably simple, such as raise 

A feeling more accordant with his strain 

Than if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane." 

^/ir Sya/^/f is over three miles from the town of Este. 
^ys toHTj IS celebrated for the castle of the faioSL^ ^^ ^'^'^ 
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one of the oldest historical families of modem Europe (see 
below). Station Siatighdla is passed and Rovigo is reached. 
It has a cathedral, two leaning towers, and is a thriving little 
city. The country all about here is flat and in some places 
marshy. Stations Arqua (not the Arqua referred to on p. i86), 
Foksellay on the River Po, FavioU^ S. Maria delta MaddaUna^ 
then the river is crossed by a long bridge. Fontelagoscuro^ a 
busy port, is passed, and the train stops at Ferrara. 

FERRARA. 

(Population 27,000.) This city is interesting on account of 
its association with the house of £ste, a family which has held 
distinguished rank in Italy, and specially in Ferrara, from the 
tenth century. The court was at one time as brilliant as any 
in Europe, gathering round it the choicest geniuses, and send- 
ing forth an influence in literature and art which is still felt, 
though the glory of the city has passed away. Its palaces are 
falling to decay ; its long straight streets are overgrown with 
grass, and the town presents altogether such a ghostly appear- 
ance that the imagination is haunted by recollections of it. 
Perhaps the decline in the prosperity of Ferrara and the tokens 
of its former magnificence, now only to be guessed at from the 
mouldering palaces which remain, are fitting adjuncts to the 
memories wluch still live and flourish of Ariosto and Tasso, of 
Lorenzo Costa, bosso Dossi, and Garofalo. Entering the city 
by the Corso di Po, one of its handsomest streets, the traveller 
realizes how grand it once was, and how desolate in its decay- 
ing grandeur it now is. There are many objects of interest m 
the city. 

The Cathedral (1135) has a handsome exterior, and the 
interior is spacious and modem ; it is in the shape of a Greek 
cross. The principal paintings are St. Peter and Paul, an 
Assumption, and Madonna enthroned, all by Garofalo. 

In the choir is the Last Judgment, by Bastianino : a work 
that has been highly praised. 

Among the principal churches are San Francesco, with a 
marvellous echo answering sixteen times to the voice; the 
church and monastery of San Benedetto, which once contained 
the tomb of Ariosta There are some good frescoes in the 
monastery. S. Maria in Vado, one of the oldest in Ferrara 
(restored); paintings by Dosso Dossi and Carl<i £atvcmx\ ^st^s^^w 
Domenico, wQi sUtoit^Xs^ Andrea Fonrc 
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Of the palaces the most interesting is the Castle, once the 
Ducal palace, an old handsome structure surrounded by^a 
moat, and distinguished by its four large towers. In the dun- 
geons beneath the Lion Tower, Parisina and her lover were 
beheaded. The story is told by Lord Byron in the beautiful 
poem of '* Parisina." 

The Palazzo del Diamanti (1493) formerly belonged to 
the Este family, and is now a picture gallery, where may be 
seen some of the best works of Garqfalo and Dosso Dossi. 
Size, originality of conception, intense colouring, violent action, 
—these are the characteristics of the Ferrarese School. An 
illustration of the peculiarities of its two great artists may 
be seen to perfection in the fresco of the Old and New 
Testaments by Garqfalo^ in the third room, a huge composition ; 
and the Madonna and Child with Saints, by Dosso Dossiy which 
occupies the whole of the eighth room. A good catalogue 
can be obtained for half a franc. The gallery is open from 9 
to 3 free. 

The Palazzo del Magistrate is where the Ariostean 
Academy held its sittings, and where Calvin found an asylum, 
and preached the doctrines of the Reformation. 

The Studio Pubblico is a school of medicine and mathe- 
matics ; it contains a library of 90,000 vols., and many MSS., 
among which are those of Ariosto, Tasso, and Guarini, the 
author of the " Pastor Fido." In one of the rooms is the tomb 
of Ariosto, brought from the Church of San Benedetto on the 
6 th June, 1801. 

The •House of Ariosto, built by himself (1526-1528), is 
one of the famous places of the town. Over it is an inscrip- 
. tion written by the poet. Within is the chamber in which he 
died^ and other memorials. The traveller will also see the 
house (near the University) where he received his education, 
and his statue in the Piazza bearing his name. 

In the Hospital of S. Anna is shown the cell in which Tasso 
is ?aid to have been confined seven years. The walls are 
inscribed with the names of many visitors, that of Lord Byron 
almost imperceptible, some verses by Lamartine, etc. Much 
doubt has been expressed as to whether Tasso ever was im- 
prisoned here, whether he was imprisoned at all, or whether 
that which has been spoken of as his imprisonment was not a 
conBnement during a period of insanity. 
Every visitor to Fermra. will take a deeper interest in reading 
^/fc *'Torquato Tasso" of Goethe, in which ht %\n^^ ^ ^xv^ 
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description of the city in her palmy days; and also the lines 
of Byron commencing : — 

** Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-pown streets, 
Whose symmetry was not tor sohtude," etc. 

From Ferrara it is possible to reach Venice by boat ; but 
few will care to do it. Or the journey to Ravenna may be 
made by boat to Comacchio, and thence by road. Or Bologna 
may be reached by way of Cento (see below). But these 
journeys will only be taken by those who have some very special 
object to gain. 

From Ferrara to Bologna takes only an hour by express 
train ; ij by ordinary train. The country is flat and not very 
interesting until near Bologna. The stations passed are Poggio 
Rmatico^ Galliera^ S, Pietro in Casale^ S. Giorgio, from whence 
a pleasant excursion of five miles to Cento, where Guercino 
(see p. 211) was born, and where his house, his statue, and 
some fine specimens of his works may be seen ; CasU/ Mag- 
giorei Corticdlo, and Bologna (see p. 200). 



FROM VENICE TO TRIESTE. 

There are two courses open, the first by railway, in eight to 
ten hours, twice a day, by way of Treviso and Udinc, or by 
Austrian Llovds steamer, three times a week (see local an- 
nouncements). The boats generally start at midnight of 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and from Trieste to Vertice 
on the same nights, and do the journey in six to eight hours. 

The steamers start from opposite the Piazzetta, and on a 
fine night the departure from Venice is very interesting, and 
in the early morning, as the steamer draws near to Trieste, 
the scenery is beautiful. 

By rail the route is over the Lagune bridge to Meslre (see 
p. 112). 

Treviso is the first station of importance reached. After 
leaving this city 'the country becomes more mountainous. 
Conegliano^ 'm^ a large castle on a hill, was the birthplace of 
Cima da Conegliano. 

Pordenone was the birthplace of Giovane A. L. Regillo 
commonly called // Pordatone, Not far from Codroipo, is 
the village of Catnfio Formioy where the treaty was signed by 
which the fall of the Republic oC Veivvcs. ^^^^^ \^^^\s.\^^\5c■5^s^=i^^ 

handing it over Xo Kw^vm« 



igiO MILAN TO BOLOGNA. 

Udine is an old city of 23,660 inhabitants, walled, crowned 
by a castle, and possessing so many public buildings bearing 
a similarity to those in Venice, that it has been called in every 
guide-book ** Venice in Miniature/' The rest of the journey 
is through fine plains and valleys, oyer streams, amongst 
churches and castles, until a barren region is reached in the 
neighbourhood of MonfeUcone^ from which place an excursion 
may be made, by those who love Roman memorials, to that 
most ancient colony of the Romans, celebrated in history — 
Aquileia. Baggage is examined at the frontier station of 
Cormofts. 

The Adriatic now comes in view, and no more historical 
bugbears need disturb the mind of the tourist until he arrives 
in Trieste (p. 20); 

FROM MILAN TO BOLOGNA. 

Leaving Milan, a good view of the Cathedral is obtained. 
Through a wilderness of rice plantations, maize fields, canals 
and streams, to Md^natw or Marignano, where the Swiss 
Allies of the Milanese were beaten by Francis I. and 15,000 
were slain. Here too in 1859 the Austrians retreating from 
Magenta suffered severely during a conflict with the French, 
under Marshal Baraquay d'Hilliers. 

At Lrodi (whose inhabitants were the unyielding foes of 
Milan) occurred the engagement in which Napoleon headed a 
devoted band of men, and stormed the bridge which crosses 
the Adda. ^ 

The lover of Parmesan cheese will be glad to learn that he 
is now in the midst of the country in which it is produced. 

At CcualpusterlmgOy and Codogno^ there is a branch line to 
Pavia (p. 89) and Cremona (p. 96). 

Soon after passing S, Stefano the Po is crossed, and the train 
arrives at 

Piacenza (population 35,000). Enquire if carriages are 
to be changed here. Charles Dickens well describes this town 
in the following passage :— 

"A brown, decayed old town, Piacenza. is. A deserted, 
solitary, grass-grown place, with ruined ramparts, half filled up 
trenches, which afford a frowsy pasturage to the lean kine that 
wander about them; and streets of stern houses, mdodily 
frowning at the other houses over the way. A mysterious and 
solemn palace, guarded by two colossal statues, twin Genii of 
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the place, stands gravely in the midst of the idle town ; and 
the king with the marble legs, who flourished in the time of the 
Thousand and One Nights, might live contentedly inside of it, 
and never have the energy, in his upper half of flesh and blood, 
to want to come oiit/' 

Everything in the city of Placenza appears to relate more or 
less directly to the Farnese family, into whose possession it 
came, after many struggles, in the year 1545. Their statues 
adorn the streets, their tombs command the churches, their 
portraits smile from palace halls ; and he who is not * well up" 
in the history of the Farnese family Avill not derive much 
benefit from a casual visit to their monumental remains. The 
most interesting things to see in the town are — The Cathedral 
(1122), with splendid frescoes by Guerciiio^ Caracci and others ; 
S. Antonio, with a vestibule or porch called II Paradiso; S. 
Maria della Campagna, with frescoes by Pordenom; and 
S. Sisto (1500), one of the best churches in the town, and 
more elaborately ornamented than the others. 

The Farnese Palace (not far from S. Sisto), built by 
Vignola^ was once magnificent. It is now utilised as a barrack. 

The Farnese Equestrian Statues stand in front of the 
handsome Palazzo del Comune, and here let the traveller pause 
to watch what little life circulates in Piacenza ; for the Piazza 
d' Cavalli, in which this palace is situated, is the heart of the 
town. 

Twenty miles from Piacenza, over a difficult road, is Velleia, 
the Pompeii of Northern Italy. It was buried by a sudden 
landslip in the year 278. 

From Piacenza to Turin by Tortona and Alessandria, or to 
Genoa vi& Tortona ; diligence to Cremona (three hours) daily. 

The line, after leaving Piacenza, follows the course of an 
ancient Roman road (Via i^milia), without any traces visible, 
however, to the railway traveller. The stations passed are 
PontmurCy Codec, Fiorcnzuoia, Alseno, with fine views of the 
Apennines on the right ; Borgo S, Donnitio (named after an 
early samt who was martyred in the days of Maximian, 362) 
contains a fine old cathedral dedicated to the saint ; Castelguelfoy 
with a castle, Torre d' Orlando, a Ghibelline stronghold taken 
by the Gudph Lord of Parma, 1407. Then the Taro is crossed 
by a fine bndge, and Parma is reached. 



PARMA, 

\)pulalion .^6,ooc). P.irmA is ;i large handscunc iiioderii- 
►oking city, divided into two unequal halves by the torrent of 
le same name, three bridges connecting the two portions. It 
3ntains a variety of public buildings, and is famous for its art 
easures. All Parma is full of Correggio, as Venice is of Titian 
nd Tintoretto, as Naples of Spagnoletto, as Mantua of Giulio 
Lomano, as Vicenza of Palladio, as Bologna of Guido Reni. 
, A day may be spent in this town with great pleasure, and a 
mger.timeif the traveller is making a prolonged stay in Italy, 
t is by no means a difficult town to find one's way about in — 
ne^ long street, the ancient Via iEmilia, running from the 
*orta S. Michele at one extremity to the Porta S. Croce at 
lie other extremity^ passing in the centre the Piazza Grande, a 
ood starting place for a tour of the town. 

The Cathedral (Lombard-Romanesque, built m;)* — 
Cruciform. 
Two. lions of red piarble (1281) at main entrance. 

G* Bono da Bisane* 
kulptures (1493) Bianchino. 

'Interior. — Except the high altar, the fine stalb of the choir, 
he bust of Petrarch, who was archdeacon here; the monu- 
nent of Agostino Caracci, and the monuments in the crypt ; 
here is little to call for special notice, except the Dome, 
yhich is covered with the remains of the marvellous fresco, 
he Assumption, by Correggio, 

" It is the work of the great painter which gives the temple 
ts chief right to wonder and reverence. We found the firesco, 
>f course, much wasted ; and at first glance, before the in- 
iumerable arms and legs had time to order and attribute them- 
»elves to their respective bodies, we felt the justice of the 
mdying spite which called this divinest of frescoes a guattcttodi 
^am, 'si hash of frogs.' But in another moment it appeared to 
IS the most sublime conception of the Assumption ever painted, 
md \ve did not find Caracci's praise too warm, where he says : 

And I still remain stupefied with the sight of so grand a work 
— everything so well conceived — so well seen from below — 
with so much severity, yet with so much judgment and so 
much grace ; with a colouring which is of very flesh.' The 
height of the fi-esco above the floor of the church is so vast, that 
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it might well appear like a heavenly scene to the reeling sense 
of the spectator. Brain, nerve, and muscle were strained to 
utter exhaustion in a very few minutes, and we came away with 
our admiration only half satisfied, and resolved to ascend the 
cupola next day, and see the fresco on something like equal 
terms. In one sort we did thus approach it, and as we looked 
at the gracious floating figures of the heavenly company through 
the apertures of the dome, they did seem to adopt us and make 
us part of the painting. But the tremendous depth, over which 
they drifted so lightly, it dizzied us to look into ; and I am not 
certain that I should counsel travellers to repeat our experience. 
Where still perfect, the fresco can only gain from close inspec- 
tion, — it is painted with such exquisite and jealous perfection, 
— yet the whole effect is now better from below, for the decay 
is less apparent ; and besides, life is short, and the stairway by 
which one ascends to the dome is in every way too exigent." 

It was of this fresco that Titian was so enamoured that he 
said, with becoming modesty, " If I were not Titian^ I would 
be Correggio." Much has been written and said about this 
work ; and as in the quotation given above the artist's view of 
it is given, the tourist may like to know the opinion of one 
who saw it from a tourist point of view. 

" This cathedral is odorous with the rotting of Correggio's 
frescoes in the cupola," says Charles Dickens. "Heaven 
knows how beautiful they may have been at one time. Con- 
noisseurs fall into raptures with them now ; but such a labyrinth 
of arms and legs, such heaps of foreshortened limbs, entangled 
and involved and jumbled together, no operative surgeon, 
gone mad, could imagine in his wildest delirium." 

The Baptistery close at hand is exc^uisite. It was built 
of white Veronese marble (but is much discoloured now) from 
dt&ipishy Beruditto Antdami (1196). Observe the sculptured 
portals, and the medallions of fabulous animals. In the 
interior is the large font (1298) in centre, and a smaller one in 
common use now. In this Baptistery all Parma has been 
baptised since 1216. Close to the Cathedral is the Church 
and Convent of 

S. Giovanni Evangelista (built i sio, by B. Zacc<^/u), 
belonging to a very old Benedictine Monastery. 
Observe — . 

Chapels, left. Frescoes .... Parmtggianmo, 
Right, Monument of Countess Sanvitale. • Montmuow. 
Qhoir stalls • , Zxicckf. 
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The Church is chiefly celebrated for the Frescoes of 
Correggio in the Dome, representing S. John's vision of the 
glorified Christ. Only to be seen when daylight is broadest, 
as it is much faded and decayed. 

The Madonna della Steccata is also close handy, 
being in the street leading from the Piazza Grande to the 
Ducal Palace (built 1521, by B. Zaccagm), It is noted for 
its Frescoes by Parm^anino and Anselmiy especially the 
" Moses " of the former. 

The most interesting monuments are those of — 

Sforzino Sforza Agrate, 

Ottavio Famese Brianti, 

Count Guido da Correggio .... Barhieri. 

Duchess Marie Louise Bondoni. 

Proceeding towards the Yizztz. di Corte, another of the. 
principal squares of Parma, the traveller reaches the 

Palazzo Famese, not of imposing or attractive exterior, 
but full; of treasures within. The first thing to visit is the 
Theatre (fee half a franc). Open daily, 9 to 4. 

** One of the dreariest spectacles of decay that ever was 
seen — z. grand, old, gloomy theatre, mouldering away. 

" It is a large wooden structure, of the horse-shoe shape ; 
the lower seats arranged upon the Roman plan, but above 
them great heavy chambers, rather than boxes, where the 
nobles sat, remote, in their proud state. Such desolation as 
has fallen on this theatre, enhanced in the spectator's fancy by 
its gay intention and design, none but worms can be familiar 
with. A hundred and ten years have passed since any play 
was acted here. The sky shines in through the gashes in the 
roof ; the boxes are dropping down, wasting away, and only 
tenanted by rats ; damp and mildew smear the faded colours, 
and make spectral maps upon the panels ; lean rags are 
dangling down where there were gay festoons on the 
proscenium ; the stage has rotted, so • Uiat a narrow wooden 
gallery is thrown across it, or it would sink beneath the tread, 
and bury the visitor in the gloomy depth beneath. The 
desolation and decay impress themselves on all the senses. 
The air has a mouldering smell and an earthy taste ; any stray 
outer sounds that straggle in with some lost sunbeam, are 
muffled and heavy ; and the worm, the maggot, and the rot, 
have changed the surface of the wood beneath the touch, as 
. time will seam and roughen a smooth hand. If ever ghosts 
^ actp]ays, they act them on this ghostly stage.'* 
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The Collection of Pictures in the Famese Palace is of 
great value. There are over 600, some of them haying a 
world-wide celebrity. There are thirteen rooms ; and it is to 
be regretted that the pictures in them are neither numbered, 
named, nor is any catalogue published : in many instances the 
names of the artists are to be found upon the pictiu^s, but not 
invariably. The first or ante-room may be pasised over with a 
glance. In the second room, which is the first of a series of 
five, called the Great Gallery, observe particularly — 

Madonna della Scala Correggio. 

Virgin, Child, and Saints . • . Parpugianino* 

K.00M III. {Ovai Halt). — Modern Artists. 

Colossal statues of Hercules and Bacchus, found at Rome in 
the seventeenth century. 

Rooms IV. and V. 

- Deposition F. Franda, 

Madonna Enthroned Ibid. 

Burial of the Virgin .... Lud. Caracci. . 

Copies of Correggio's frescoes by . . . Ag, Caracci. 
The Youthful Saviour .... Giov. Bellini. 

Room VI. 

Statue of Marie Louise Canova. 

In the small rooms which are entered firom the Oval Hall 
(Room III.) are some of Correggio's celebrated works; 
notably — 

The Flight into Egypt, and St. Jerome. 

In the studio of Toschi are drawings of the principal works 
of Correggio, from which many who are not connoisseurs will 
obtain a better idea of what the originals were, than firom the 
originals themselves. 

; The Library, containing 100,000 vols, and MSS., was 
founded in 1769 by Duke Philip of Bourbon. Amongst its 
treasures are a Dante, written by Petrarcbi and a Kortm, found 
by Leopold I. in the tent of Mustapha, after the siege of 
Vienna. There is also preserved here the original fresco of 
Correggio — ^The Coronation of the Virgin, formerly in San 
Giovanni Eyangelista. 

The Museum of Antiquitie.s is.also in this palace. 
Its treasures were principally obtained from VeUeia (p. 191), and 
from excavations m Parma. 

The Church of $, Lodovico, near to the Famese Palace, 
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contains the famous Camera di S. Paolo, with charming frescoes 
by Correggio. 

''You might almost touch the ceiling with your hand, it 
hovers so low with its counterfeit of vine-clambered treUis- 
work, and its pretty boys, looking roguishly through the 
embowering leaves. It is altogether the loveliest room in the 
world ; and if the Diana in her car on the chimney is truly a 
portrait of the abbess for whom the chamber was decorated, 
she was altogether worthy of it, and one is glad to think of her 
enjoying life in the fashion amiably permitted to nuns in 
the fifteenth century." — Howells. 

The custodian of the Faqiese Picture ^Gallery keeps the 
keys. A strong light is necessary to get the full effect of this 
delightful apartment. 

Among the remaining sights of Parma are, the Botanical 
Gardens, the pleasant Stradone, or boulevard, the Palazzo 
del Giardino, with frescoes by Ag. CaraccL The Opera 
House holds' 1 200' people. 

■ « « • 

Diligence to Mantua and Cremona daily. 

Leaving Parma, the scenery is pleasant, especially on the 
right of the carriage, which commands a view of the Apennines; 
the Enza, which divided Modena from Parma, is crossed. San^ 
liario is the first station. Then the railway crosses the Cros- 
tolo, and a halt is made at 

Heggio (pop. 20,000) ; fine old town, arcaded. The chief 
things of interest in Reggio are : the house in which Ariosto 
was bom ; the Cathedral (fifteenth century), with the statues at 
the entrance — 

Adam and Eve • • . . . CiemmH^ 

and other statues by the same artist in the interior. 

The beautiful Church of Madonna della Ghiaia, covered 
inside widi frescoes ; the spacious Theatre ; the Library ; and 
the Museum. 

Diligence from Reggio to Mantua daily. 

Excursions to Corr^gio, the birthplace of the great 
painter, nine miles. 

-To Canossa, where the Emperor Henry IV. obtained abso- 
lution from Pope Gregory VIL in 1077, after doing a penance 
of three days, barefooted and bareheaded. 

A short run from Reggio, through a pleasant country, and 
Modena is reached. 
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(Population 57,000). Modena, the Roman Mutina, is situated 
between the rivers Panaro and Secchia. The town is well 
built, and most of the streets have arcades on either side. 
The entrance into the town from the railway station is by the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, which leads directly to the 

Palazzo Ducale, built in the 17th century; a handsome 
building containing a fine collection of pictures. Open daily 
9 to 3, free. There are 500 pictures and a large collection of 
drawings by the old masters. Only a few of the former will 
be here enumerated, as the name of the artist is affixed to the 
pictures, and a good catalogue is procurable (3 francs). 

Room IL 

33. Crucifixion (very curious) . • Gherard of Haarlem , 

36. Annunciation . • . . . B/Ferrari, 

42. Virgin and Child . • . . Lor. di Bicci. 

Room III. 
Ceiling painting — Ganymede . . . Correggio. 

Frescoes • • . • • Nicolb ddl Abbaie. 

Room IV. 
Ceiling paintings ••.••• liniordio. 
The paintings in this room are principally by Venetian 
masters. 

Room V. 
149. Crucifixion (a remarkable work) • Guido Rent. 

Room VI. 
176. Nativity . . . . . . Dosso Dossu 

Room VII. 
204. Venus An. Caracci. 

Room VIII. 
Drawings. 

Room IX. 
Holy Family Andrea del Sar/o. 

Room X. {Sala Grande), 

366. Virgin and Child JDosso DossL 

341. Marriage of St. Catherine • . . Guerdno. 
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Rooms XI., XII. 
Principally works of the Modenese School. 

Room XIII. 
Small paintings. 

Room XIV. 

Curiosities of various kinds, including old musical instru- 
ments. 

The Library {Biblioieca Esimse) contains 100,000 vols, 
and 30,000 MSS. ; and in a room adjoining there is a valuable 
collection of coins. 

The Duomo, in the Piazza Grande, was begun m 1099, and 
added to at different dates. On the fiifade are curious sculp- 
tures of the eleventh century, representing King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The cathedral is not very rich 
in works of art ; but the following should be observed : — 

2hd chapel left. Terra-cbtta altar. 

Fine marble pulpit . . . . Tatnmaso Fcrri. 

Stalls in the choir . . . Cristoforo Lendenari, 

Among the tombs, that of Claudio Rangoni^ by Giulio Ro- 
mano^ is perhaps the best. The crypt is handsome. The tomb 
of S. Geminianus is' at the back of the altar. 

The Campanile dates from 1224, and is one of the rbost 
celebrated in N. Italy. In it is to be seen the old Secchia^ 
or bucket, which wsls taken as a glorious trophy by the Mode- 
nese from their rivals the Bolognese, 1325 ; the subject of a 
poem by Tassoni of Modena, whose statue is by the cathedral. 

Having seen these sights^ the principal attractions for the 
passing tourist who pauses here between the arrival of one 
train and departure of.theniSxt) afe exhausted. To those who 
make a longer stay, a visit shoidd be made to the Church of 
S. Agostino, near the gate of the same name, leading to 
Reggio ; the Museo Eapidario, with Roman and mediaeval 
monuments. 

The Church of S. Francesco, with a singular group in 
terra cotta — 

The Descent from the Cross . . . B^areiiiy 
which was formerly in the Church of S. Agostino. 

The pleasantest vralk in Modena is in the Public Gardens, 
and on th6 ramparts or the town, from whence the views are 
particularly good. 

Samuel Rogers, who wrote "The Pleasures of Memory," 
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has embellished a pathetic Modenese legend in his well-known 
poem commencing — 

** If ever you should come lo Modena, 
(Where amoi^ other relics you may sec . 

Tassoni's bucket — but 'tis not the true one) ' 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain you — but, before you go. 
Enter the house — forget it not, I pray you — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

Tis of a lady in tier earliest youth, 
The very last of that illustrious line ; 
He who observes it — ere he passes. on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when £Eur away." 

The legend, which resembles that embodied in our own 
song, " The Mistletoe Bough," is well known throughout .the 
whole of Italy. 

In the Piazza Muratori is a statue to the great historian 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori, who was bom in Vignola, in the 
Modenese territory, 1672, and died in Modena 1750. A 
recent writer says : ** Muratori's house in Modena, though 
humble and very inconvenient, is a conspicuous object We 
made a point of finding out the unhonoured spot, where, on a 
red stone near the ground, are seen the words, " Heic jacent 
mortales exuvise Ludovici Antonii Muratorii, immortalis me- 
morise viri." 



From Modena a new line of railway (opened Oct. 1874) 
runs to Mantua and Verona. 



Resuming our journey by rail, we resume also the old Roman 
road. Via i£milia, cross the Panaro, and arrive at Castdfranco^ 
where Marc Antony was defeated by Hirtius and Octavius,.B.c. 
43. Then Sanioggia is passed, and the train crosses the Reno, in 
which river is an island — ^between La Crocetta and Trebo — sup- 
posed to be the place where Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony, 
(called the second triumvirate) concluded an alliance for the 
government of the Roman Empire after the war of Mutina, b.c. 43. 

The country about here is very charming — 

" Each sweep and turn some dazzling scene unrolls ;" 

then the Pilgrimage Church on Monte Guardia comes in view, 
and then the tall massive towers which tell us we are at 
Bologna. 
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(Hotel Brun — ^a first-class hotel in the heart of the town. 

Omnibuses to all trains.) 

ArriST, PAINTUL—Signor Orfeo OrfeL Copies of ancient and modern paintings. Orders 
skilfully and promptly executed. Falaiso Bentivoflio, 1599, Via Bofgo Paglia. 

DocTOK.— Dr. C Bus. Firrt medical sunreon in the Hospital Maggiore ; medical 
attendant at Hotel Brun. 1 149, Via dei GScmbruttL 

Fklsina Watek^ ok Acqua di Fklsina.— This renowned and delicious perfume to 
be had genume of the inventor and manufiKturer, P. Bortolotti, under Poitaco of 
Pavilion. See p. a 10. London agents, Savory & Moore. 

English Church Service in the Hotel Brun. 

Post Office close by Hotel Brun. 

Theatres. — ^Teatro del Corunne, del Corso, Contavalli, 
BrunettL There is also an open-air theatre (Arena del Sole), 
and a marionette theatre. 



TWO DAYS IN BOLOGNA. 



SECOND DAY. 

• S. Luca. 

• Campo Santo. 

S. Michele in Bosco. 
S. Pietro. 

• The Towers. 
Mercanzia. 



HRST DAY. 

• Piazza Vittorio Emanuele 

• S. Petronio.^ 

• Archiginnasio.^ 

• S. Domenico. 

• Academy of Arts. 
S. Giacomo. 
University. 

S. Stefano. 

If only one day can be spared, the places marked with an 
asterisk should be visited, and for this purpose a carriage should 
be hired. 

Bologna (population 110,000), commonly called La Grassa 
(the fat), was the second* capital of the States of the Church. 
It is one of the oldest of Italian cities, and was the principal 
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city of the Etrusci, by whom it was called Felsina. After the 
Second Punic War, Felsina became a Roman colony (b.c. 191), 
and the name of the city was changed by the Romans into 
Bononia. It underwent various vicissitudes, until Charlemagne 
constituted it a free town. 

The factions of the Guelfs and Ghibelines were the destruction 
of the liberties of Bologna, as of so many other Italian cities. 
In one of their combats with Modena, the bucket — ^memorable 
for ever in the poem of Tassoni, called " La Secchia Rapita " 
-r-wds carried away, and may still be seen in the Campanile at 
Modena (see p. 198). 

Pope Nicholas III. was recognised, on account of his media- 
tion in the intestine quarrels of (the city, as protector and 
suzerain ; but after a short time his legate was driven from the 
city (1334), and Taddeo de' Pepoli became the lord of Bologna. 
Then followed party strife again, until in 15 12 it surrendered 
' to Pope Julius II., and henceforth became subject to the 
papal see. In 1 796 Buonaparte drove out the papal authorities. 
Bologna was then annexed to the Cisalpine Republic. In 1814 
the Austrians occupied the city, which was restored to the pope 
in 1815 ; and in i860 it became united to the new kingdom of 
Italy, under Victor Emanuel. 

Bologna has been celebrated for many things; but pre- 
eminendv for its University — the oldest in the world, and of 
world-wiae fame. It is also famous for its School of Art, 
for a detailed account of which the reader should consult 
Lanzi's *• History of Painting," Zugler's "Handbook of 
Painting," etc. Amongst the most celebrated names belonging 
to this school in its earlier days may be mentioned Francesco 
Francia, its founder, Bagnacavallo, Innocenzo da Imola, etc. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century, the old things in 
art passed away, and the School of the Caracci was founded. 
A host of famous names attach to this period. Lodovico, 
Agostino and Annibale Caracci, Domenichino, Albani, Guido 
Reni, Guercino, and Lanfranco ; and all these names will ring 
in our ears over and over again, as we visits the art treasures of 
Bologna, for which the city is justly famous. 

The situation of Bologna is very pleasant, being at the base 
of the Apennines, in a fertile plain watered by the Reno and 
the Savena. It is surrounded by walls, and has twelve gates. 
A peculiar charm attaching to the city is, tliat from one end to 
the other are located deeply interesting monuments which con- 
nect the long-past with the present ; and everywhere, through 
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narrow streets and winding ways from north, south, east, and 
west — are arciades, or colonnades, protecting the traveller 
from the heat of the summer sun, and causing him to dispense 
with the use of an umbrella in the most pitiless rain. 

Bologna is emphatically the city of columns. Every street 
has its long, shady arcades, with capitals often richly wrought ; 
and to the west of the town a colonnade of three miles 
in length — built at different times by the liberality of various 
individuals and societies among the citizens — leads up to 
the elevated church of La Madonna di S. Luca (see p. 212). 
This fancy for colonnades has made Bologna a very pictiuresque 
city, and renders the exploration of its sights much more plea- 
sant to the traveller, who is enabled to pass from church to 
church in the shade. 

Bologna is also a city of towers. They spring up in pro- 
fusion from private houses and public edifices, unsighdy enough 
when taken apart — generally mere quadrangular masses of brown 
brick, with no ornament except the holes once made for the 
scafiblding-^but taken in the mass they give an imposing air to 
the town, and group well in the street views. Not two only of 
them, but many of them, are out of the perpendicular, and thus 
produce an unusual effect. They seem not to have been built 
for any definite purpose, being useless for defence, and having 
no windows. 

Bologna abounds with churches — there being ^o fewer 
than a hundred and thirty, and twenty monasteries. 

There is so much of real interest to see in Bologna that 
we should advise at least two or three da3r8 to be spent in this 
charming old city. 



THE DUOMOj 
{Cathedral,) 

Dedicated to St. Peter, was begun in 1605. It is very inferior 
to many other churches in the city. 

In the Sacristy, a Crucifixion . . . BaqnacavaUo. 

Near the Sacristy, St. Peter and the Virgin Lod. Caracci. 

Above high altar, Annunciation . . . Ibid. 

His last work. 

In the Baptistery, Baptism of Our Lord . Ercole Grazini. 
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S. PETRONIO 

Is the largest church in Bologna (begun 1390). Designed by 
Antonio VmanzL 

The design of this celebrated architect was never carried 
out: had it been, the church would have been 750 feet long, 
English measurement; as it is, the whole church is now 
composed of what he intended to be only the nave and aisles. 
Observe the doorways and their bas-reliefs, especially the centre 
door, by Jacopo della Quercia, The side doors are by Nicoib 
Tribolo. 

The interior is imposing ; the chapels are numerous and 
rich. 

Chapels on the Right. 

I St, Altar-piece . . . . . Giacomo Fratuia. 
2nd, Chapel of the Pepolis (see p. 201). Notice frescoes. 
4th, Rich painted glass by . . . Giacomo da Ulma. 
8th, Inlaid stalls .... Fra RaffaeU da Brescia. 

( Chapel of SL Antony of Padua, Statue . Sansovino, 

9th < and exquisite windows from designs of Michael Angeio. 

(.The Miracles of the Saint . Giroiamo da Treviso. 

I I th^ Assumption ••.... Tribolo. 
High Altar, SS. Dominic and Francis . Giro. Campagna. 
Choir, Cluurles V. crowned Emperor of Italy here, by Pope 

Clement VII., 1530. 

Passing now to the left, pr north aisle, — 
Tiie Chapel of the Bacciocchi family. 
Monument of Princess Eliza (sister of Napoleon). 
Altar-piece, Madonna and Samts . . . Lor. Costa. 

In the fourth chapel from entrance, the oldest in the church, 
are ouious paintings of Heaven and Hell, attributed to Simonc 
da Boiogna. 

On the floor of the left aisle is the celebrated meridian line 
of Cassini, 1653. 

In the workshop adjoining the church are sketches and 
models of the facade as it was to have been — an interesting 
study for ardiitects. 

S. DOMENICO, 

Rebuilt in the eighteenth century. The most interesting thing 
in this interesting church is the Tomb of S. Domimc^ Co^ss^iftx 
of the order of pteaic3:&iv(^ teax^ wA ^^ ^^ X\sss^^csiss^>^^^^ 
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large Chapel on the right : everything in this chapel deserves 
attention. The sarcophagus, with marvellous bas-reliefs by 
Nicolh Pisatio, Gugiieimo^ and Alfonxo Lombardo. 

An angel, small statue, on the left, and ) mj- t, t j / 
S. Petronius holding a church . . \ ^^^^^ Angela. 

Other saints Nicolb ddP Area. 

Over the altar the Saint entering Paradise . • Guido. 

There are many fine pictures in the church, too numerous 
to describe in detail 

The other principal objects of interest are — 
Monument of Hensius {Hmdus Rex), king of Sardinia* 1272. 

Opposite this monument is a portrait of S. Thomas 

Aquinas Simone da Bologna. 

Said to be a oorrect likeness. 

Monument of Taddeo Pepoli (see p. 201). yacopo Lanfrani. 

The Chapel of the Rosary, very beautiful. 

The Tomb of Guido Reni, and Tomb of Elisabetta Siiani 
(poisoned 1655). 

Over the Altar-piece small pictures by Guido^ the Caracci, 
Elisabetta Sirani, B. Cesi, and others. 

In the Chapel of the Relics, where the head of S. Dominic 
is kept in a massive silver casket weighing 120 lbs., is the 
body of Jacob of Ulm, whose paintings on glass are much 
admired (see p. 203). There is also a repulsive mummy of 
Serafino Capponi. 

The cloisters are ancient and extensive, but not of great 
interest. 



S. STEFANO 

Is the oldest church in Bologna, and the most puzzling church 
in the world, — it being in reality seven churches thrown into 
one. It occupies the site of a Temple of Isis, and contains 
columns of imknown date. The first church is iminteresting. 
The second contains a Roman sarcophagus, with the body 
of the Beata Giuliana de* Banzi ; it is called the Banzi Chapel. 
Third church is an imitation of the Holy Sepulchre, and is 
rather a poor imitation. The antiques should be specially 
observed. Fourth church, SS. Peter and Paul, was probably 
the original cathedi^. Fifth church, called the Atrio di Pilato : 
curious medieval font, sarcophagi, etc. Sixth church, Santis- 
s/lms Trinitk. Seventh church, Confessions*, very curious 
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columns and reliefs. A legend says that one of these columns 
measures the exact height of our Saviour. Many relics are 
contained in this church. The cloisters are small, but 
beautiful. 



S. GIACOMO MAGGIORE, 

Celebrated for its paintings, of which the most remarkable are — 
Marriage of S. Catherine . . . Innocenzo da Inioia. 
The Virgin, with Saints and Angels, by Francesco Francia. 

Considered to be his finest work. 

Behind this church is the Oratory of S. Cecilia, to visit 
which the sacristan of S. Giacomo must be consulted. It was 
celebrated for its frescoes, especially those by Fn Francia; but 
they are now so much defaced that, except for art students, they 
offer but little attraction. 

8. GIOVANNI IN MONTE, 

Gothic, founded by S. Petroniuis, 433 ; rebuilt and restored, but 
its ancient architecture preserved. There are two or three good 
pictures by Gucrcino; especially in the third chapel on the 
right, SS. Joseph and Jerome. 

THE ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
{Accadcmia ddU Belie Artt\) 

Piazza S. Donato, near University. The building was formerly 
a Jesuit convent. On the ground-floor are casts, weapons, 
etc. ; but the gallery of pictures {pincuoieca) demands all the 
attention of the tourist. Open daily from nine to three. The 
pictures, numbering about 300 — most of which have been 
obtained from suppressed churches — are distributed over eight 
rooms. All of them are marked conspicuously with the 
name of the artist A catalogue can be obtained; price i\ fr. 
The rooms are not numbered, nor have they any distinctive 
name ; and as the pictures are liable at times to removal from 
one room to another, a reference will be made here only to the 
number of the picture, which will be sufficient clue to the room 
in which it is to be found. 

2. Baptism of Christ •. v * ^ * ^^^"^"^ 

13. S. Bruno in tVie'WM^ttyfc^ . * • • ^^^^ 
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14. Death of St. Peter Martyr .... Gturdno, 

15. St. John Baptist Ibid. 

17. The Eternal Ibid. 

25. St. Petronius with the Church (p. 204) . Lor. Costa. 

29. Assumption. .... Sivwtu da Pesaro. 

30. Simone da Pesaro By hitnzelf. 

34. Communion of S. Jerome . . . Ag. Caracci. 

35. Assumption Ibid. 

36.* Virgin and Child Glorified . . . Ann. Caracci. 

37. Madonna and Saints Ibid. 

38. Assumption Ibid. 

39. Annunciation Ibid. 

42.* Madonna and Child, with Saints • . Lod. Caracci. 

43. Transfigiuration Ibid. 

44. Calling of St. Matthew .... Ibid. 

45. Birth of St. John Baptist . . • • Ibid. 

46. ** The voice of one crying in the Wilderness " Ibid. 

47. Conversion of St. Paul Ibid. 

50. The Saviour Bound Ibid. 

61.* Madonna and Child • . . Cimada C(mcgliano. 

64. Madonna Enthroned, with Saints . . F. Cossa (rare). 

74. Descent firom the Cross . . Prospcro Fontana. 

75. St. Francesco da Paolo blessing the Son of the Duchess 

of Savoy Lavinia Fontana. 

78.* Madonna and Saints .... Fr. Francia. 

79. Annunciation Ibid. 

80.* Madonna and Child, with Saints . . . Ibid. 

81. Madonna adoring the Child . . . . Ibid. 

84. Madonna and Saints . . . . Giac. Francia. 

89.* Virgin and Angels . . . Innocenzo da Imoia. 

97. St. Francis Gesse. 

116. Madonna and Child, with Saints . . Parmigianino. 
122. The Saviour in the Tomb . . Nicolb da Cremona. 
134.* Madonna della Pietk . . • Guido Reni. 

135** Massacre of the Innocents .... Ibid. 

136.* Crucifixion Ibid. 

137.* Samson conquers the Philistines . . . Ibid. 

138. Virgin of the Rosary Ibid. 

139. St. Andrea Corsini Ibid. 

140. St. Sebastian ■ « Ibid. 

145. Visitation . . . . . . D.Jtnioretto. 

iS^. * St. Cecilia Raphad. 

This U considered the gem of all the art trcasurts iiv'BoXogML. 
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163. 

175- 
183. 

197.* 

198. 

203. 

206.* 

207. 

208. 

221. 

281. 

289. 



Madonna Enthroned . 
St. Anthony of Padua • 
Marriage of St. Catherine 

Madonna and Child . 
St. Gregory's Supper . 
Madonna and Child . 

Martyrdom of St. Agnes 
Virgin of the Rosary . 
Death of St. Peter Martyr 
Madonda and Child (Saints) 
Mary Magdalene 
Madonna and Saints . 



Near the church of S. Petronio is the 



Simone da Bologna. 

Elisabetta Sirani. 

. AUssio Tiarinu 

Pcrugino. 

Vasari. 

Vitale da Bologtia. 

Donienichino* 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Giov. B. Franda. 

. Elisabetta Sirani. 

Led. Caracci. 



ARCHIGINNASIO ANTIOO, 

Entered from the Portico del Pavaglione. It was once the 
University (1562), prior to its removal in 1803 to the Palazzo 
Cellesi. It contains the Public Library {Biblioteca del Comune\ 
open daily from 10 to 4. 

• . In the court and loggie are memorials of professors. The 
Museum of Antiquities is on the first floor — open daily from 
10 to 4 — in which are some wonderful vases, sculptures, bas- 
reliefs, Egyptian aniiquities, etc. The gem of the collection is 
the Etruscan Museum, open daily from 10 to 4. The dis- 
covery of these antiquities was made at the Certosa, or public 
cemetery of Bologna, in 187 1. A recent traveller has written 
so well upon the subject, that we cannot do better than quote 
him for a description of the collection : — 

" There is in the middle of the cemetery a modem chapel, 
in the course of some excavations under which it was discovered 
that the locality has been used as a place of interment from a 
period of extremely remote antiquity. There must be some- 
thing peculiar in the clay soil ; for the skeletons of the dead 
have been preserved in situ^ like fossils found in marl, in ex« 
cellent condition ; and, with skill and care, are capable of being 
removed knd exhibited. Accordingly, twelve such skeletons of 
men, women, and children are to be seen at the Archiginnasio 
of Bolpgna, under glass. One person, I cannot help thinking, 
must have been buried alive, the body is so extraordinarily 
contorted. Iron bracelets are observed on some of the atras.^ 
and there are traces of rings oti^iv^ i\sx^|^T5*. KVk^ Vsis^Rx^a^ 
vases (icrcpiSfAara) ax^ sttti \>^ xScvevx ^v\^^« ^x*vs» -^ ^^5:«s^'^ ^« 
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" But the strangest thing of all are the tombstones (about 
thirty-three in number), which are of a kind not to be seen 
elsewhere. Some of them are merely massive lumps of stone, 
of a circular shape. Others are in outline like a vast horse- 
shoe, full six feet high, and exceedingly massive ; while others, 
shaped somewhat like a capital omtga^ resting on a base, are 
clearly, as to their form, barbarous imitations of the Greek 
acroteria — such, for example, as covered the junction of the 
tiles on the roofs of ancient temples, and are seen impressed 
with a conventional sacred flower — (one stroke of the pencil 
would make my meaning plain -to you in a moment). Round 
the edge of these. massive sepulchral stones is the well-known 
ornament symbolical of the sea ; and on their front, between 
broad horizontal belts (which, singular to relate, is the charac- 
teristic feature of almost every one of them), are strange 
representations, neither Roman nor <}reek, nor yet altogether 
barbarous ; but, as I think, semi-barbarous attempts to imitate 
Greek designs. One tombstone, I remember, exhibited a 
marine monster at top: beneath, a winged figure in a car: 
lower down, a mounted warrior. A bronze urn, two feet high, 
encircled by four or five tiers of figures in extraordinary attire, 
affords a crucial instance of what I venture to describe as an 
hitherto unexampled style of ancient art. \yhat surprised me 
most was to observe (for there are two large apartments full of 
the spoils of the diggings at the Certosa) that, with objects of 
the nondescript style alluded to, there seem to have been found 
plenty of genuine Magna Grsecia relics. Vases and bronzes 
of the kind we have been so long familiar with are exhibited 
side by side with objects of a style quite novel and extraor- 
dinary. My belief is that we are here surveying the works (as 
the cemetery must have witnessed the interments) of several 
successive very remote ages ; and that the massive stone monu- 
ments are among those of the oldest date. None of these 
objects, however, as far as I am able to judge, can be of the 
heroic time. They are imitations of Greek art, but not of 
primitive Greek art. On the whole, I have seldom felt more 
surprised and perplexed. It was like being shown some ancient 
poet or historian, of whom nobody had ever heard before ; 
whose imagery was partly new, and his allusions not unfrequently 
inexplicable."* 



• " Manuscript Evangclia in Foreign Libraries."— ^rt'. F, H* Scrivener, 
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Signor G. Szedlo, who speaks French, English, German, 
Italian, etc., takes a great interest in pointing out to archaeolo- 
gists the principal objects of interest in this collection. The 
Anatomical Museum, fragrant with cedar of Lebanon, and 
adorned with curious statues, carved in wood, of celebrated pro- 
fessors, is the room where Galvani made his first experiments on 
a frog, and discovered the principle Of electricity (p. 211). His 
chair is preserved in this room. 

THE UNIVERSITY, 

Celebrated as being one of the oldest, is still one of the first, 
in Italy. It was founded in 11 19. It possesses a small ,but 
good Museum of Antiquities, an Anatomical Cabinet, a Botani- 
cal Garden, and a splendid Library of 90,000 volumes. Open 
daily from nine to three. The 

TOWERS 

Of Bologna are in the middle of the citv, and should be seen 
by every visitor. The Torre Asinelli, built by Gha^ardo 
degli Asindli^ 1 109, is 272 feet high, and can be ascended with- 
out great difficulty by 450 steps. This leaning tower, though 
not so remarkable as that of Pisa — ^which is about fourteen feet 
out of the perpendicular — is 3 ft. 5 in. on the incline. Why it 
was built nobody seems to know ; as it is singularly unsuitable 
for any practical purpose. Many learned attempts have been 
made at guessing the secret of the Towers of Bologna. The 
view from the summit is magnificent, commanding a fine pano- 
rama of the Alps, the Euganean Hills, and a pleasing prospect 
of the town and its environs. 

The Torre Garisenda, or La Mozza, built by Filippo and 
and Oddo Garisendi, is not so high as its neighbour, but is 
eight and a half feet out of the perpendicular* L^te alludes to 
this tower in the '^ Infemo" (xxxi. 136). Some have contended 
that this tower was purposely built out of the perpendicular ; 
but they have failed to prove their position by any satisfactory 
argument 

Bologna abounds with 

PALACES, 

Scattered about the city. To the most interesting only will 
attention be called. Two are in the Piazza V«* 
Emanuele, a fine open space' in the heart ^' 
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which is to Bologna what the Piazza della Signoria is to 
Florence^ In it is the splendid Fountain of Neptune, 
executed 1564. The design of the fountain as a whole was 
made by Laureti. The gigantic statue of Neptune is one of 
the most famous works of Giovanni da Bologna : it is eight feet 
high, and weighs ten tons. 

Near here is the Palazzo Pubblico, begun \2^o \ fa^ade^ 
Madonna, Nicolb dell Area; gateway, Gauazto AUssi\ statue in 
bronze of Pope Gregory XIII. by Menganii. The magnificenlL. 
staircase in the interior-r-fifty-three steps — by Bramante. The 
saloons of the palace contain frescoes and statuary. 

'The Palazzo del Podesta, begun 1901, facade 1485, is a 
handsome massive building, formerly the seat of municipal 
authority. It contains the public archives, and is chiefly 
celebrated as being the prison of the unfortunate Hensius 
(Enzio), king of Sardinia (see p. 204). 

The handsome Portico de' Banchi, the work of Vignola^ is a 
famous promenade ; its fine arcade, united to the Portico del 
Pavaglione, extending 300 feet It is adorned with some of 
the best shops in the town : amongst them will be found the 
shop of P. Bortolotti, the inventor of the renowned Felsina 
Water (p. 200). ^ ' * 

Palazzo della Mercanzia (the Chamber of Commerce) is 
a remarkable Italian Gothic structure, built 1294. The shields 
of the corporations of the city, and armonal bearings of 
celebrated jurists, are kept here. 

Near here is the castellated Palazzo Pepoli, Strada di 
Castiglione, built 1344 — a handsome old structure, the gate- 
ways of which are richly ornamented. 

In the Palazzo Zampieri there is a collection of pictures 
— ^not of the value of the old collection, which was once one of 
the glories of Bologna, and was sold, and its treasures distributed 
to Uie Brera at Milan, and elsewhere. There are, however, 
some works of art well worth seeing especially the ceiling 
paintings, by Guercino and the Caracci\ to wit — 

Room I. 
Jupiter with Hercules .... Lod, Caracd. 

Room II. 
Hercules and Virtue .... Ann, Caracci. 

JiOOM III. 

Hercules and Atlas . . . . Ag. Caracci% 
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Room IV. 
Hercules and Antseus Guercino. 

Room V. 

Hercules with serpents Gii^rdm. 

A catalogue is provided for the use of visitors. 

The Palazzo Grabinski, formerly Bacciocchi, near the 
Piazza S. Domenico, has a fine fa9ade by Palladio. 

The Palazzo Bentivoglio, near the cathedral, centralises 
many interesting historical associations. 

Palazzo Fava, near the small church of the Madonna di 
Galliera, contains numerous frescoes by the Caracci^ as also 
does the Palazzo Zambeccari, in the Piazza di S. Paolo. 
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The House of Benedict XIV., Casa Lambertini, Via 
della Campane. — Benedict XIV. (Cardinal Prospero Lamber- 
tini) was bom at Bologna, 1675. ^^ 173^ ^^ "^^^ made Ardi- 
bishop of Bologna; and in 1740 he succeeded Clement XII. 
on the papal t^ne. He did much to promote the advance- 
ment of his native town, and contributed largely to its 
Academy of Science, Died 1758. 

House of Galvani, Borgo delle Casse, 1347. — AJoysius 
(Lewis) Galvani was bom in Bologna, 1737; and studied in 
its University. His wife was the real discoverer of galvanism 
— having laid some frogs, which she was preparing for soUp, 
beside a charged electrical machine; and it was she Who 
observed the convulsion in the frogs which she touched 
with the scalpel, and communicated the discovery to her hus- 
band, who repeated the experiment at the University. He * 
died 1798. The house in which he was bom has the following 
inscription : — 

"Galvanum excepi natum luxique peremptum,^ 
Cujus ab invento junctus uterque polus. 

His residence during the most influential part of his career 
was in the Corso, opposite the Albergo Suizzero. 

House of Guido Reni.— Guido, who, like Raphael, is 
better known by his christian than his surname, was bom in 
Bologna, iS74^ He studied here first under a Fleioish artist, 
Denis Calvart, sometimes called Fiasxfflaiswsy^i^'wA 
i\it School of the Can.cc\ Kvi \sar \s^sL'^•^ ^^^- 
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ductions, are distributed all over the world ; but in his native 
town some of his finest works are preserved (see p. 206), The 
Angels, painted in fresco on the exterior of his house, are by 
his own hand. He died 1642. 

The House of Guercino, No. 449 in the Piazza at the 
back of S. Nicolb degli Alb&ri. — Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, 
almost invariably called Guercino from a squint in his eyes 
{^acrcio = squint-eyed), was bom at Cento (p. 189), near Bologna, 
m the Duchy of Ferrara, 1590. His first exhibition of genius 
was at the early age of ten, when he painted the figure of the 
Virgin on the front of his fedier's house. He studied under 
Cremonmi and Benedetto Gennari, but afterwards in the 
School of the Caracci in Bologna. His principal works are 
at Rome. Died at Bologna in 1666. 

The House of Rossini, Via Maggiore, No. 243. — ^This 
charming house, which is adorned with quotations from Cicero 
and Virgil in large gold letters, was built by the great musician 
in 1.825. He lived herei until the occupation by the Austrians, 
when he retired to Florence. Died 1868. 

Bologna holds a high position in regard to music — many 
operas of world-wide celebrity having been brought out here. 
Among those of recent date may be mentioned Wagner's 
Tannhauser, and Lohengrin: in fact, there is no city in 
Italy where the science of music has attained so perfect a 
development ; and an opera heard here during the season, 
October, November, and December, may be relied upon as 
a musical treat. 

The Accademia Pilarmonica (Cartoleria Nova), and the 
Lriceo Filarmonico, (in the Convent of S. Giacomo,) are 
institutions whose influence has been felt wherever music has 
been heard.^ The Library of the Lyceum has 17,000 vols, of 
printed music, and the richest collection of MS. music in the 
world. 



Interesting as is the city, not less so arc 

THE SUBURBS, 

and no one who has a day or two to spare for a visit to Bologna 
should fail to ascend to S. Michele in Bosco, formerly an 
Olivetan monastery, and now the residence of the king when 
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he visits Bologna. The view from the fine promenade — or, 
better still, from a hill a short distance beyond — is magnifi- 
cent. The church contains a few good paintings and some 
damaged frescoes, once of great value. 

At no great distance hence is the approach to the famous 
pilgrimage church of the Madonna di S. Luca, on the 
Monte della Guardia. The portico leading to the Church 
commences just outside the Porta Saragozza, and is close upon 
three miles in length ! The ascent of the hill is by an easy 
gradation ; fifteen chapels of the Rosary are passed, and the 
scenery around increases in beauty as the traveller continues 
his pilgrimage. There are no fewer than 635 arches; and this 
wonderful covered-way is pleasant on a hot day for its shade, 
and on a wet day for its shelter. It was commenced in 1674 
and completed in 1739. At the summit of the mount is the 
Church of the Madonna di S. Luca, so named from its possess- 
ing an image of the Virgin said to have been the work of 
St. Luke. The church is a marvel of beauty, and is well 
worth a visit; while the view is one of the finest in this 
part of Italy — combining Alps, Apennines, Adriatic, plains, 
cities — and should on no account be left out of the tourist's 
programme* 



THE CERTOSA 
{Carthusian Mojiastery) 

Maybe visited either going to, or returning from, the Church of 
the Madonna di S. Luca, as it is but a short distance from the 
commencement of the portico. The Monastery was suppressed 
in 1791, and in 1801 it was consecrated as a Campo Santo. 
Many travellers liave an aversion to visiting a cemetery, and 
imagine it may be passed over with advantage. Doubtless this 
is true of many, but it is not so of the cemetery of Bologna. 
It is perhaps hardly saying too much, to aver that there is 
not a more charming cemetery in Europe, and that it is one 
of the most interesting sights in Bologna. There are many 
old tombstones and sarcophagi ; there is a handsome church, 
>\ith some good paintings ; Uiere is a pantheon, with busts of 
the learned men of the city who lie buried here ; but the great 
charm of the place is in its general effects, its perfect arrange- 
ment, its exquisite groups of marble statuary, and its 1 
It is unlike any oUier Campo Santo in Italy. 
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It is open on Sundays ; but admission can always be obtained 
on application (j^ franc). The custodian takes an intelligent 
interest in pointing out everything remarkable in the place. 

From Bologna to Ravenna. — Train to Castel-Bolognese ; 
branch line from thence to Ravenna (see below). 

From Bologna to Pistoja, for Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn, — 
(p. 216). 

From Bologna to Pistoja and Florence (p. 216). 



FROM BOLOGNA TO RAVENNA. 

{For fuller account see CooKs ^^ Handbook to Southern Italyi* — 

Bologna to Ancona,) 

This is a pleasant excursion ; and the journey to Ravenna 
and back to Bologna can be done in a day. The distance is 
fifty-three miles, and the time occupied on the journey, either 
way, about foiu: hours. 

The train proceeds on the line towards Ancona as far as to 
Castel-Bolognese, where there is a branch to Ravenna. 



RAVENNA. 

(Population*). — ^This ancient city, one of the oldest in Italy, 
is full of interest ; its gorgeous treasures of ancient church 
decoration being perfectly marvellous. The see of Ravenna 
was founded by S. Apollinaris, a disciple of St. Peter (a.d. 44), 
and has sustained a respectable history from that time. The 
city was once a seaport, but is now nearly five miles from the 
Adriatic. It was once the mistress of Rome ; it is now little 
more than a provincial town. Many writers have extolled its 
strange beauty, consisting in architectural remains of all periods 
scattered on every hand ; and it will be remembered that Lord 
Byron dwelt here for two years, and declared (perhaps from 
interested motives) that no other town in Italy could compare 
with it ' 

As the town is only three miles in circumference, and the 
objects of interest are therefore at no great distance apart, there 
will not be much difficulty in seeing, in a cursory way, all that 

* Consulting three authorities, we find the population given respectively 
as 19,118, 21,056, and 58,905 1 
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there is to be seen in the course of a day — or rather, in the 
interval between the arrival of the first train from Bologna and 
the departure of the last train to Bologna. 

The Cathedral, modem, on ancient site, contains the cele- 
brated picture — 

The Falling of the Manna . . . Guido Rmi, 

On the high altar is a marble urn, in which are the remains 
of nine bishops of the see. In the Sacristy is a wonderful 
throne of ivory, the pastoral chair of S. Maximianus ; here 
also is Guido' s celebrated picture of Elijah fed by Ravens. 

The Baptistery, octagonal, with two ranges of arcades in 
the interior. In the cupola are mosaics representing the Bap- 
tism of Christ ; they date from the fifth century. 

The Church of S. Vitale, a magnificent basilica built in 
the reign of Justinian, in imitation of S. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople. In the interior, which is very wonderful, mosaics and 
relief abound. It is considered by many the gem of all the 
churches in Ravenna. The choir is gorgeous as a piece of 
the Alhambra, and of grefit historical interest, seeing that its 
mosaics represent the court of Justinian and Theodora, and 
those notorious personages themselves. 

Near here is the Church S. Nazario e Celso, the mauso- 
leum of the Empress Galla Placidia, with mosaic roof and walls, 
and with its three solemn sarcophagi, " the only tombs of the 
Csesars, Oriental or Occidental, which now remain in their 
original places." 

The other churches most worth visiting are the Basilica of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista, a short distance from the railway station ; 
S. Apollinare Nuovo, in the Corso ; and Santa Maria in Porto, 
also in the Corso. 

The great object of interest to man^ is the Tomb of Dante, 
close by the church of S. Francesco, m which place his remains 
were originally interred. Opinions differ as to the taste in 
which the monument is erected, but opinions are united as to 
the devotion which has been paid by genius at this shrine. 
Chateaubriand, Alfieri, Byron, and many more, have found 
new inspiration while paying their devotion here. 

Byron's house is close by the tomb ; here he dwelt for 
eight months — z, fact duly recorded in an inscription over the 
door. 

There are several palaces in Ravenna well worth a visit. 
The Academy of Arts has a collection of the works of local 
artists, a library and museum. But the chief interest is in the 
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cliurches, and the curious remains to be seen in traversing the 
streets : the visitor will notice too the leaning tower and the 
granite columns in the Piazza Maggiore. Those who have time 
to spare will do well to make an excursion to S. ApoUinare 
in Classe, about three miles from the Porta Nuovo. It is one 
of the wonders of the world, being a magnificent basilica erected 
534, restored 1779, and is considered by architects to be un- 
equalled as a specimen of Christian art. The traveller who 
journeys so far out as this must not return to Ravenna until 
he has visited the pine forest, celebrated in the songs of 
Dante, Boccaccio, Byron, Rogers, etc. 
(For fuller account of Ravenna see CooKs " Soulhem Italy r) 

FROM BOLOGNA TO FLORENCE. 

On quitting Bologna, tlie line passes the fortifications that 
have made it a vast entrenched camp, guarding the Apennine 
passes. The Reno now flows under a bridge of fifteen arclies, 
which are twenty metres wide. At this point the road turns 
to the left, leaving the line of Plaisance and nearing the 
station oi Borgo-PanigaU, Looking towards Bologna, the whole 
of the^ city can be seen ; the leanmg towers, the large naves of 
the principal churches, the cemetery spire, and towering above 
all, the diiuch of the Madonna of St. Luke, with its long 
portico. Leaving Boigo-Panigale, the road keeps to the left, 
and approaches the Reno, giving a view of the hills on the 
opposite side of the river ; at the foot of which is a great hemp- 
spmning manufactory, wiUi its high chimneys. Before arriving 
at the station of Casalccchio^ the line bends in order to avoid a 
fortification, which forms the abutment of a neighbouring bridge 
over the Reno. Opposite the station, and below the Villa 
Sampicri^ the waters of the Reno are retained by a great reser- 
voir, a very ancient and interesting work, intended to form a 
canal going to Bologna ; and further on are works for the pre- 
paration of rice. At Sasso the traveller will remark a gigantic 
mass of rock, named the Sasso, which rises on the right, forming 
a promontory, and giving its name to all tlie surrounding 
country. One side of the view is limited by the perpendicular 
side of the Sasso ; but, on leaving the station, it will be seen 
that on the right side it stretches out into the important valley^ 
of the Setia^ a torrent which takes its rise on the top of the 
Apennines. Soon after leaving Sasso, the traveller passes 
through the first of forty-six tunnels, which had to be pierced 
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before arriving at Pistoja. At the end of this tunnel, which is 
1 20 mlbtres in length, is the station of Marzabotto, situated 
in a little plain. Upon one of the hills which surround it rises 
the villa of M. Aria, where is to be seen a very curious collec- 
tion of Etruscan works of art, in earthenware, bronze, and even 
in gold, which were discovered in the neighbouring necropolis 
of Misano, Vergato is a town of about 700 inhabitants ; it 
was from the fifteenth century the residence of the Lords or 
Captains of the Mountains, who have all sculptured their arms 
upon the interior walls of the palace, now occupied by the 
Commune. On leaving the station the Vergatdlo is crossed, 
and the road again plunges into the valley of the Reno. To 
the right rises Mount Cavalloro^ and to the left Mount Ovolo^ 
which overlooks the whole of the surrounding country, and 
from the summit of whicli can be seen the hills near Bologna. 
The tunnel of Rtola is the last of the important works made to 
avoid the loose earth, which at some points covers the solid 
base of the mountains. This tunnel is nearly a mile in length, 
and has been opened in the clayey schist; its depth is about 
100 yards, it has been pierced by means of two shafts, and has 
been entirely cased in masonry. At the extremity of the tunnel 
is the station of Riola, where is seen to the led a chiteau, re- 
built by the Count Mattei ; its turrets rise from an eminence 
overlooking the confluence of the Reno and the Limentra, and 
add additional beauty to the surrounding country. The road 
runs again by the side of the Reno, and recrosses it upon a 
bridge of about forty metres in length, and enters the long 
tunnel of Casaie. The line continues at the foot of the hill by 
the side of the Reno, passes the valley of the Sdta, and arrives 
at Porretta, whose name will be more and more kno^n with 
the increase of communication, on account of its sulphurous 
springs, which have been known from time immemorial, and 
have obtained for it the name of the Bariges of Italy. 

Leaving the station of Porretta, an iron bridge is thrown 
over the Reno. By means of a tunnel, a counterfort formed 
of stone is crossed, which is converted into an inexhaustible 
quarry, from whence are hewn the blocks destined for the piers 
which protect the railway along the river. Then continuing 
along the provincial road, we soon arrive at the bridge of 
Vcnturina^ which formerly formed the boundary of the Tuscan 
and Pontifical States ; the landscape is here rather extensive, 
owing to the confluence of the Reno and the Limentra, the 
valley of which extends some distance, *^ ~ '' ' ^er« makes 
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a deiour^ crosses the road by a small tunnel, and, as by way ot 
contrast to the. extensive landscape just quitted, a wild gorge 
is entered, hemmed in by perpendicular mountains, which 
hide the view. The Reno seems to force with difficulty 
its passage through the counterforts, which meet each other 
like the teeth of two enormous jaws. The abrupt and solitary 
mountains, and the water falling in cascades, resemble Swiss 
scenery. When the Mill of Balloru is reached, the view en- 
larges, and the picturesque valley oi Randaragna is seen; in it, 
and on the mountain sides, nestle the habitations that form the 
commune of Boschi. 

The culminating point of the line is at Pracchia, 2000 
feet above the level of the sea : to attain this point the Reno 
has been crossed nineteen times, and twenty-three tunnels, 
making together a length of about five miles, passed through. 
Leaving the station of Pracchia^ the longest of all the tunnels 
is entered, being 2725 metres ; it is on a slope towards Pistoja, 
and is lined throughout with masonry. At the end of the 
tunnel is a viaduct crossing the valley of the Ombrane, at the 
top of which can be seen the station of Piteccio ; twelve kilo- 
metres have to be traversed before arriving there. Five suc- 
cessive tunnels have been pierced in the same valley ; that of 
Signoritio is 1063 metres m length, and passes into the valley 
of Brana, which offers the most beautiful perspective of the 
line. From the viaduct placed between two tunnels the city 
of Pistoja is seen spread out beneath, and the whole of the 
plains of Tuscany, bordered towards the south with mountains. 
The line turns again into the valley of the Ombrone, taking the 
opposite direction to that just left. Another series of tunnels 
presents itself, and the valley with its great viaducts above lye 
seen as the traveller proceeds on the mountain side. Then 
the more than half-circular tunnel of Piteccio is entered; its 
windings turn above and lead to the station of Piteccio, situated 
upon the steep mountain side, ibout thirty metres above the 
Ombrone, which flows at its feet Over a space of a little less 
than fourteen kilometres, the railway has descended 325 metres ; 
but the line has had to cross twice over the same area, go 
through nineteen tunnels and over two viaducts; and 230 
metres have still to be descended before arriving at Pistoja 5 
only four tunnels have to be passed, but four viaducts, three of 
which are about fifty metres in height, deep trenches, and high 
banks, with works before unknown, prove that all sorts of 
difficulties are represented upon this line. 
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The Villa Colotma^ placed upon a sort of promontory over- 
looking the valley, is passed ; then, in going out of the tunnel of 
Ponzano^ a tower is seen to which has been given the name of 
Catalini, in memory of that Roman, who fought a battle upon 
these mountains against the soldiers of Antony, where he was 
killed with all his followers. Tradition signalizes this as the 
spot mentioned by Sallust, through which flows a stream, called 
from time immemorial the Fossa Sanguinaria^ near to which 
Roman weapons have been found. Then through the last 
tunnel, which brings the traveller to the Brana; and soon 
after, amid picturesque structures, remains of ancient temples, 
and a lake, the celebrated Villa Puccini^ is reached. After 
having passed the royal road to Modena, the train arrives at the 
station of Pistoja. 

PISTOJA. 

(Population 13,000). A large well-built city ; but not possess- 
ing sufficient interest to detain many visitors. Its history^ is 
closely associated with that of Florence. Briefly it is this. 
It was a Roman Colony, Pistoria. Catiline was defeated and 
slain near here. (See above). Desiderius, King of the Long- 
obards, enclosed it with walls. It was subjugated by Florence 
1 1 50. In the thirteenth century, out of the quarrels of a 
Pistojan family, named Cancellieri, the two factions of the 
Bianchi and Neri originated. In 1306, the Florentine Neri 
almost demolished the place, and Pistoja for ages became 
subject to Florence. 

The principal things to sec in the city are — 

The Qathedral (12th century), good paintings, bas-reliefs 
and monuments ; notably that of Cino da Pistoja, a contem- 
porary of Dante, and himself celebrated as poet and jurist. 
The Baptistery, with handsome doors, pulpit, and font. 
There are a dozen good churches ; the most interesting being 
the Church of S. Andrea, with a fine pulpit by Giav. da Pisa. 
S. Francesco al Prate, with an interesting chapter house. 
S. Domenico, good paintings and monuments. S. Maria 
deir Umilta, with frescoes by Vasari, 

Among the other buildings of interest are the Palazzo 
Pretorio and the Ospedale del Ceppo, with a magnificent 
frieze by Gimf* Luca atid Giro, ddla Robbia. 

Resuming the journey to Florence, the scenery is very fine 
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and picturesque. S. Picro is the first station, and next Prato, 
an important town with a population of 12,000. It is prettily 
situated, and contains several objects of great interest, princi- 
pally the Cathedral, with many works of art, sculptures by 
Donatdlo^ paintings by Fra Filippo Lippi^ etc. ; and a picture 
gallery, small but good, in the Palazzo Comunale. 

There is not much more to see in the course of the railway 
journey. Stations CaUnzanOy Sesto^ Castdlo^ Rifredi^ are passed, 
the Dome of Brunelleschi is seen, then object after object is 
discernible, and Florence is reached. 

Florence (p. 227). 

PISTOJA TO PISA. 

Three trains a day, doing the journey in two to three hours. 

ITie first station is SoTcnaalUy a strong fortress when Pistoja 
was at war with Lucca. Pieve a NiofoU. 

Montecatini is the scene of a famous battle between the 
Florentines and the Ghibelline prince of Pisa and Lucca, 
Ugguccione della Faggiuola, in 1315, when the Florentines were 
worsted. 

Baths op MoirrBCATiNi {Bttgni di Montt Catini^—'Wrntt celebrated baths attract 
many visitors. Mineral waters similar to those of Marienbad and Carlsbad : much 
renowned for diseases of liver and stomach. Medical Director, Commander Fidele 
FidelL . 

Continuing through very pretty country, Borgp a Buggiano^ 
Peseta^ S. Salvatore^ Alicpasdo^ and Porcari are passed, and the 
train arrives at the old-fashioned, picturesque town of 

LUCCA. 
(Hotel de rUnivers.) 

(Population, 65,000.) The town is surrounded with ramparts, 
planted with trees, forming a delightful promenade. The 
streets are clean and well paved ; the public buildings are well 
worth careful inspection. The principal things to see are, the 
Cathedral (1070), containing some admirable works of art, 
the Church of S. Romano with two grand works by Fra 
BartolommeOy Church of S. Frediano, Church of S. Giovanni, 
etc. The Libraries are of rare value. The Palaces, 
ancient and modem, are handsome, particularly Palazzo Publico 
(with picture gallery). The wonderful Aqueduct, with 459 
arches, the rums of a Roman Theatre and Amphitheatre 
sAould also be visited. 
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The celebrated Baths of Lucca are nearly twelve miles 
from the town. Omnibus and diligence frequently. 

(For fuller account of Lucca see Handbook to Southern Italy.) 

Leaving Lucca, the train passes round the beautiful Monte 
S. Giuliano. Then Ripafratta^ Rigolia^ Baths of S, Giuliano^ 
and Pisa is reached. 

Pisa (p. 223). 

FROM GENOA TO PISA. 

Several new lines of railway have been opened lately in Italy, 
but none of greater importance than this which now connects 
Genoa with Spezia and Pisa by the far-famed route of the 
Riviera, thus completing the connections of the Comiche Line 
with the coast route from Genoa to Civita Vecchia. The 
distance between Genoa and Pisa is j68 kilos, (about 105 
miles), and the direct train performs the journey in about five 
hours and a half The views throughout are charming, as the 
line combines the scenery of the carriage road, and on the 
right the open sea with its "exquisite bays and coast effects. 
The stations passed are Sturia, Quarto, Quinto, Nervi, Bogliasco, 
Piroi di Sort. Sort (fine view from fine viaduct). Kicco, very 
prettily situated. Camogii — Then through a tunnel in the 
rock forming tlie promontory of .S. Margherita, The view 
is very fine on emerging from the tunnel, the Bay of Rapallo 
being skit ted. The town o{ Rapallo is quaint, its arcades and 
towers very picturesque. The population is about 10,000. 
There is a pilgrimage church hard by, with a miraculous 
picture ; a fftte is held yearly in honour of the miraculous 
arrival of the picture in Italy. Then Zongli and Chiavari, 
another of those picturesque towns which can only be seen in 
Italy. It bristles with towers, and is beautifully situated in the 
centre of the bay. Then Lavagnu and Sestri Levante which 
was until recently the terminus of the railway. It stands on a 
promontory, with the sea on both sides. Good bathing here. 
Then stations Momglia, Deiva, Framura, Bonassola, Levanto, 
Monterosso (the coast is here of a more rugged character), 
Corniglia^ Riomaggiore, and 

SPEZIA. 
(Hotel de la Croix de Malte.) 

Spezia stands at the head of the Gulf of SqclIcl v\ ^^^^-5^5^ 
situation, between two fo\v\^^^ ^xvy^s. ^^'v ^^0*s.. ^^- ^'^ "^ 
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favourite bathing and boating place, and the environs are 
delightful, notably Porto-Venere. Its most remarkable struc- 
tures are the old citadel and the ancient castle of the Visconti. 
In the bay may be seen the strange appearance called polla^ 
a hemispherical swell of the sea caused by a submarine spring 
of fresh water. The diameter of the polla is twenty-five 
feet. 

Resuming the railway journey, station Areola is reached ; then 
Sarzana, an interesting old town with a chequered history, having 
been possessed by Romans, Florentines, French, Suabians. Its 
castle and fortifications are extensive. At Avenza (a little 
town with a large castle) there is a branch Une to Carrara, a 
joiimey of twelve minutes. From the arrival at Carrara at 
least four to five hours should be allowed for seeing the quarries 
and the studios. In the former the visit should, if possible, be 
made before two o'clock, as the workmen are then engaged in 
their labours. There are many wonderful things to see in 
Carrara, and the visitor will like to read in the midst of them 
a very choice thought of the late Charles Dickens ; 

'< Standing in one of the many studii of Carrara, that after- 
noon — ^for it is a great workshop, full of beautifully finished 
copies in marble, of almost every figure, group, and bust we 
know — it seemed, at first, so strange to me that those exqui- 
site shapes, replete with grace, and thought, and delicate 
repose, should grow out of all this toil, and sweat, and 
torture ! But I soon found a parallel to it, and an explanation 
of it, in every virtue that springs up in miserable ground, and 
every good thing that has its birth in sorrow and distress. 
And, looking out of the sculptor's great window, upon the 
marble mountains, all red and glowing in the decline of day, 
but stem and solemn to the last, I thought. My God ! how 
many quarries of human hearts and souls,.capable of far more 
beautiful results, are left shut up, and mouldering away : while 
pleasure-travellers through life, avert their faces as they pass, 
and shudder at the gloom and niggedness that conceal them I" 
Leaving Avenza, the stations passed are Massa^ with ex- 
tensive quarries Quercda, Saravezza^ Pidrasania^ Viareggb 
(p. 226), Torre del Lago, and then are seen the Leaning 
Tower, the Cathedral and Baptistery, and the traveller is at 
Pisa. 
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Books — NUtri Bros. Sotto Bor^o. Books in all languages. Guide Books of all 
descriptions. Tauchnits collection. 

Chbmist.— S. Rossini, near University, Via S. Frediana English and American 
medidnes. Prescriptions carefully prepared. Patent medicines. English and French 
perfumery. 

Physician.— F. Fedeli. Via TorellL Professor of Dinical Medicine at University of Pisa, 
and consulting i^ysidan to H. M. King of Italy. 

Sculpti;kb and PMOTOCRArHS.— A large collection of Scul^ures in alabaster and 
marble. Photo, views, portraits uken. Huguet and Van Lmt, Lung* Amo. 

SuRCBON AND OcuLiST.— Dr. C Parrini, Via S. Giuseppe, No. 16. 

PiSA (population in 187 1, 52,000), the ancient rival of Florence^ 
has dwindled down into a small provincial town, less than a 
fifth of its former size. Grass-grown streets and vacant spaces 
within the walls, tell of past prosperity, and present decay. The 
city, which equipped 120 ships for the first crusade, which 
reduced the Emperor Alexius to submission, which sent out an 
expedition of 300 vessels, 35,000 men, and 900 horses for the 
conquest of the Balearic Islands, and which maintained 
mercantile colonies throughout Greece, the Levant, and Asia 
Minor, lias now only half its former population. 

When we remember the wealth, the power, and the glory of 
the Italian cities, an inquiry into the causes of their decay 
becomes deeply interesting. It was due, in part, to the 
incessant hostilities which raged among them. The enei^ 
and genius which ought to have been employed for mutual 
advantage, were wasted in frantic efforts for mutual destruction. 
Neighbouring cities waged war upon each other with insane 
fury ; and each city was split up into hostile camps. Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, Bianchi and Neri, deluged the streets with 
each other's blood 

The great families held their palaces as strongholds, fitted 
either for attack or defence. Every man's house was his castle, 
in a sense very different from that in which we understand the 
words. In Rome the Colosseum, the Arch of Titus, the tombs 
of Hadrian and of Cecilia Metella, and the temples of Uie gods^ 
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were turned into fortresses by the Frangipani, the~Annibaldi, 
the Arsini, and the Colonnas. Blood feuds, as causeless and 
as purposeless as an Irish factipnfight, were handed down from 
father to son through successive generations. Upon the languor 
caused by centuries of anarchy, there supervened the benumb- 
ing influences of despotism. The cities and the factions which 
emei^ed victorious from the strife, crushed their rivals into the 
dust, whilst they themselves yielded to the domination of some 
great family to which they surrendered their liberties as the 
price of revenge upon their enemies. It was at this period of 
exhaustion that the discovery of the route to India by the Cape 
deprived the Italian cities of the advantages of position which 
they had hitherto enjoyed. The tide of commerce ebbed away 
from their shores, and flowed into other channels. Spain, 
Portugal, and England gained what Italy had lost. It is a 
noteworthy coincidence that at the very time when the unifi- 
cation of Italy under the present government has terminated 
the intestine feuds of ages, the opening of the Suez Canal 
should again restore to the Peninsula her former advantages of 
position, and carry past her shores the commerce of the East 

It is a great mistake for travellers to think that they have 
only to leave their baggage at the station and run to the " Four 
Monuments," and then quit Pisa under the impression that 
they know all about the place. True, the four monuments are 
the great attractions; but there are many others which the 
traveller would do well to visit and enjoy in this quiet but 
interesting old town. (For fuller description than is given here 
see Handbook to Southern Italy ^ 

The Amo flows through the town, and is crossed by three 
bridges, the most important being the Ponte di Mezzo. l*he 
Four Monuments are in the Piazza del Duomo, at the ex- 
treme north-west of the town, and isolated from it. A more 
startlingly effective group of buildings it is difficult to conceive. 

The Cathedral (begun 1067) is a magnificent structure of 
white and coloured marble, ornamented with relievos, 
columns and inscriptions ; handsome doors. Interior, gorgeous 
roof; altars designed hy Michael A ngelo ; old frescoes, Cimabue; 
remarkable pulpit, Aicolb Pisano; lamp in nave, which gave 
the idea of the pendulum to Galileo ; high altar of lapis-lazuli ; 
crucifix over it by Gm\ da Bologna; carved stalls of great 
beauty in choir, Giuliano da Majano, There are several pic- 
tures of great interest, especially — 
Sacn'fice of Isaac, and Entombment . . . Sodotna, 
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The Baptistery (begim 1153), a beautiAil building, 
circular, all marble. I'he interior is plain. A fine 
pulpit by Nicolb Pisano. The Echo in the Baptistery is 
marvellously beautiful. The attendant will sound four notes, 

and the result is a glorious burst of 
harmony, which, while it is dying away, 
he will re-awaken, and the two echo- 
choruses will be heard. It is worth 
going to Pisa alone to hear. 

The Leaning Tower (belfry, campanile, clock tower) is, 
as everybody knows, one of the wonders of the world. It was 
built 1 1 74, by Bonnatw of Pisa, is 180 feet high, and thirteen 
feet out of the perpendicular. 

" Sismondi compares the tower to the usual pictorial repre- 
sentations in children's books of the tower of Babel.. It is a 
happy simile, and conveys a better idea of the building than 
chapters of laboured description. Nothing can exceed the 
grace and lightness of the structure; nothing can be more 
remarkable than its general appearance. In the course of the 
ascent to the top (which is by an easy staircase), the inclination 
is not very apparent ; but, at the summit, it becomes so, and 
gives one the sensation of being in a ship that has heeled over, 
through the action of an ebb-tide. The effect upon the low side^ 
so to speak — lookifig over from the gallery, and seeing the 
shaft recede to its base — is very startling ; and I saw a nervous 
traveller hold on to the tower involuntarily, after glancing 
down, as if he had some idea of propping it up. The view 
within, from the ground — looking up, as through a slanted tube 
— ^is aJso very curious. It certainly inclines as much ais the 
most sanguine tourist could desire. The natural impulse of 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred, who were about to recline 
upon the grass below it, to rest, and contemplate the adjacent 
buildings, would probably be not to take up their position 
under the leaning side ; it is so very much aslant" — Dickais. 
Fee to ascend the tower, J to i franc Not fewer than 

three in a party. 

The Campo Santo. — Fifty-three shiploads of holy ground 
from Palestine were brought here by Archbishop Ubsddo in 
1200, that in it the devout might find burial. It is indeed a 
holy place, and is rich in wonderful frescoes, sculptures, 
paintings, sarcophagi, inscriptions, etc. Custodian, half-franc. 

The Academy of Arts (ViaS. Frediano) contains a good col- 
lection of pictures, in which the Pisan school is well represented. 

IS 
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The principal churches worth visiting are — S* $te&nO| S. 
Caterina, S. Paola a Ripa d' Amo (handsome fa^e), and S. 
Mana della Spma. 

Palaces. -r-Palazzo de' Cavalieri, close to S. SteCano, oppo* 
site which once stood the " Tower of Hunger," where Count 
Ugolino and his children were starved to death. (See Dante'v 
Inferno^ canto xxxiii.) The palaces of Lanfranchi (by Michael 
Angdo\ where Lord Byron dwelt ; Lanfreducci, Agostini, etc. 

The University (1493) is interesting. Library, Museum, 
and charming Botanical Gardens. 

In the environs of Pisa there is much to see and admire* 
The Cascine, with its camels and pine plantations. II 
Gombo, overlooking the Bay of Spezia, where Shelley was 
drowned ; and Via Reggio, where the ceremony of his crema- 
tion took place, in the presence of Byron and Leigh Hunt^ 
1822 (p. 222). . 

Many visitors make Pisa their head-quarters, and two or 
'three days may be spent here with pleasure, making excursions 
in the environs; including a visit to Leghorn. Take return 
ticket ; trains frequent and cheap. 

LEGHORN. 
(Hotel Victoria and Washington.) 

Chemist. — Angelini, Via Vittorio Euianuele. Prescripikxis careliiUx prepared ; palcnt 
medicines. English qwken. 

DocTOK.— Dr. C. Schintz. German Physician and Surgeon. Via dell* Angiolo, Na tf. 
^ Speaks English fluently. 

English Dentist. — Dr. C King, Via della Independensa, No. 8. 

Photo. Poktkaits. — Bartolena Bros./ Via Vittorio Emanuele. Na 7. Photogiaphert 

to His Majesty the King of luly. Portraits in any style ; buck, coloured, ow, water 

colours, or crayons. 

(Population, 100,000.) A few hours may be well spent in 
I>eghom, or longer. It is a busy bustling seaport town, with 
fine streets and squares ; but everything is essentially moderpi 
and is in striking contrast to every other place in Italy. Good 
sea baths, and sea views (with a glimpse of Elba, Goigona, 
Capraja). A pleasant resort to see the life of Leghorn is the 
Giardino dei Bagni, where, during the bathing season, a band 
plays every night. (Admission haJf-franc.) 

The works of art are few. Notice the marble group on th^ 

quay, Grand Duke Ferdinand I. and Turkish slaves in bronze. 

In the old English cemetery is the grave of Smollet, Francis 

Homer, etc. Near this cemetery is the English Church (per- 

nianent). There arc several other Pro^stanl pUcts of Yiorshi^* 
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Italian^ Firenze. 

Hotels : 

Grand Hotel New York — Lungo L'Amo. 
Hotel de TEurope — Piazza S. Trinita. 
J^nglish and American Pension — Palazzo d'Elci, 28, Via 
Maggio. 



Aktists.— A. Saico and Son. a fine collection of Original PMntingt« Copies, and 41 
orders for paintings, careiuUy and promptly executed. English qwken. 4, Borgo 
Ognissantk 

^1 CoNrBCTioNBR,~Giaco<a Bros., ConfMtioners and Chdoolale Mattufiicturera. l>epoC 

for foreign and national wines and liqueurs. 

E;<GLiSH Baksks.— Balboni and M&ller, s* Via della Vigna Nuova. 

\ Enci.ism Booksbllbk.— <}oodban. Guide Books of all descripcions. Tauchniti co 

1 lection complete. Sutionery, etc. Via TomabuonL 

Encush CHBMiST8.~H. Robertt and Ca, Pharmacy of the British Legation, tjr. Via 
Tomabuoni, English, American,- and all other prescriptions prepared. Patent 
Medicines. 

English Physicians.— Dr. Wilson, 33, Via S. Spirito, formerly Hospital and Consulting 
Physician of London. 
Dr. 
geons, 

Glovbs.— Laforet Broa. Machine-made Gk>vea on Jouvm system, retail and ezpoct. 
17, Via CalaagoU. 

HosiBRS.— Ladies* and Gentlemen's Hosiers, Benedcttl and Cherubini, 17, Via Touma* 
buoni, near English Chemist. English spoken. 

MoDBS.'^Madame Lamarre. Ladies' dresses and bonnets— all the latest fhshions-^otders 
^' j promptly executed— lai^e show-rooms, first floor. 8, Via Cerretaai. 

Mosaics.— A. Sandrini. JThe choicest selection of Fkventiae mot a ics . Prise Medal, 
London Exhibition, 1870. 3, Via. del Fossi. 

Opticians.— Hirsch and Co., Opticians to Royal Family. Large cbOection of all 
descriptions of Spectacles with pebbles and optical instruments. Via Qdiaj^ atKl 
Via TomabuonL 



hysician of London. 

Young. M.D., M.C., 11, Via dei Foesi, licentiate of the Royal College of Sur 
eons, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 



PBRrUMBR.-^The choicest French and English Perfumes, Sdaps, and ToQet Aftidei, at 
Rimmels, ao, Via Tomabuoni. 

PHOja PoBTKAiTS — Scfaoemboche. Portraits taken in all stylet— maniaturei painted 
Photographer to Royal family. 36, Borgo Ognissanti, and 0, Piaata S. Cark>t Tiuia. 

Photographic Publishbbs of Works of Art and Views, and General Pkture Dealert,* 
Philpot and Jackson, 17, Borgo Ognissanti 

Pianos and Mu8io^FotS»XftOt\»»,— C»3fta\i>J»^;\' 



12^ iLnKi:xri:. 

<tAMNii Rc>f).st5;.- \'iciisscu.x' Reading Rooms and (..irciilatinp Library. EsluhliNhc'l 
1S19. Ground Floor. Palazzo Fcroni, Santa Trinita. 

Jmbkbllas, Parasols, etc— G. GilardlnL A laice assortment of Umbrellas, Parasols, 
Fans, etc is. Via Cerretani ; 16, Portici delia Fiera, Turin ; 185, Corso, Rome ; 
335, Tdedo, Naples. 

THEATRES. 

Delia Pergola. . , Via della Pergola . . Opera. 

Pagliano .... Via Ghibellina ... „ 

Niccolini .... Via Ricasoli .... Comedy 

Logge . . . ... Via del Neri .... „ 

Al fresco Theatres. — Goldoni, Politeama, Corso Vitt. 
Bmanuele. 

There are many more Theatres and places of amusement 
>pen at various times during the year, and announcenaents are 
ilways prominent in placards and newspaper advertisements. 

Post Office in the Portico degli Uffizi, open 8 — lo. 

Omnibuses run every few minutes from the Piazza della 
Signoria to all the principal gates of the city. The fare is lo c. 

English Church, Via Maglio, at the back of S. Marco. 

American Episcopal Church, Piazza del Carmine, 
No. II. 
\ Pxesbyterian Service, Lung' Amo Guicciardini, No. 9. 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, AND TIMES FOR SEEING 

THEM. 

•Academy of Arts.— Daily, except Sunday, 9 to 3. p. 291. 

•♦The Baptistery {II Baitistrric).—^. 241. 

Biblioteca Laurenziana. — Daily, except Sunday, 9 to 3. (i 

franc.) Closed from Oct ist to Nov. 12th. p. 281. 
Biblioteca Nazionale. — Daily, except Sunday, 9 to 5. p. 271. 
•Boboli Gardens. — Open Sunday forenoon ; other days free 

on application, p. 299. 
♦CampanUe (Giotto's Tower). — Daily, p. 237. Ascent of Tower, 

I franc 
Del Carmine. — p. 290. 

^Cathedral (// Duomo\ — p. 233. Ascent of dome, i franc. 
Churches. — Open in morning till 12 or i, and in afternoon 

-from 3 o'clock. Morning light best for visiting them. 
•Convent of S. Marco. — Daily, Oct. to March inclusive, 9 to 

J ; April to Sept, 10 to 4. (i franc.) Sundays free. p. 284. 
^te's Monvment. — p. 271. 
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Egyptian and Etruscan Museum. — Daily, 9 to 3. (i franc) 
Sundays free. p. 294. 

**Galleria degli UffizL — Daily, 9 to 3; Sundays and festivals, 
10 to 3. Free. p. 256. 

House of Michael Angelo. — Monday and Thursday, 10 to* 3. 
(^ franc.) p. 301. 

*Loggia dei Lanzi. — Daily, p. 251. 

Manufactory of Florentine Mosaics. — Daily, except Sunday. 
Free. p. 293. 

Museum of Natural Science. — Daily to foreigners on appli- 
cation to Secretary, p. 294. 

National Museum. — Daily, 10 to 4. (i franc.) Sundays free. 

P- 293- 
*0r San Michele. — ^p. 286. 

Palazzo Corsini. — Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 3, 

(f franc.) p. 299. 
••Palazzo Pitti. — Daily, 9 to 3 ; Sundays and festivals, 10 to 3 ; 

Mondays, 12 to 3. Free. p. 295. 
Palazzo Riccardi. — Daily, 9 to 3. (Closed fix)m x8th Aug. 

to 1 2th Nov.) Chapel of the Medici (| franc), p. 300. 
•Palazzo Strozzi. — Mondays, except festivals, ix to !• p. 300. 
Palazzo Torrigiani. — Monday to Friday, p. 301. 
•Palazzo Vecdiio. — Daily. Free. p. 252. 
Piazza della SS. Annunziata. — ^p, 281. 
•Piazza della Signoria. — p. 249. 
Piazza S. Croce. — p. 271. 
♦Portico degli Uffizi. — Daily, p. 255. 
*SS. Annunziata. — ^p. 282. 
**S. Croce. — ^p. 271. And cloisters, p. 276. 
S. Lorenzo. — ^p. 276. New sacristy, daily, 8 to 12 and 3 to 4^ ; 

Monday, 12 to 2. 
S. Marco. — ^p. 284. 

♦•Monastery of S. Marco. — Daily, 10 to 4. (i franc.) Sunday free. 
*S. Maria Novella. — p. 287.. Laboratory (J franc). 
S. Spirito. — p. 289. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

The name of the city is said by some to be derived from 
Florinus a Roman ; by others, to owe its derivation to the fact 
that it is situated at the confluence of the Amo and Mugnone 
— Fluentia; and others, who take a more poetical view of 
the case, derive the word from Florai and call the city " The 
City of Flowers," 
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A colony of fi.omaii soldiers sent by Caesar Octavianus 
settled here after the victory of Perusia. Little b known of 
its early history, only occasional reference being made to it 
during the Roman Empire. A municipal government was 
given to Florence by Charlemagne, and from that time until 
a comparatively recent date her history has been one of con- 
stant interior dissension. The story of discords between the 
plebians and the nobles, and of the contests which ensued 
therefrom, would form too vast a subject to take in hand here. 
Nor would it 'interest the tourist to read again the story of the 
struggles between Guelphs and Ghibellines, when Popes and 
Emperors fought for power, and Guelphs supported the Popes, 
while those who were known as Ghibellines supported the Em- 
perors ; nor of the private quarrels which were fought under these 
public names. But feud after feud^ now between the Uberti 
family and thie M^nicipal council ; then the Uberti and the 
Buondelmonte ; then the Bianchi and the Neri; varied by 
occasional outbreaks between the trades and the nobles; 
and still more by war with other Italian cities, notably Pistoja, 
starved out by the Florentines in 1306 ; such is the history 
until the wealthy family of the Albizzi were at the head of the 
Republic in i434« Then arose Cosmo de' Medici, a princely 
merchant, a popular citizen, a subtle, wily, and unscrupulous 
leader, who overthrew the administration of the Albizzi, and 
from that time forth for centuries the history of Florence 
becomes the history of the Medici family. 

When the Medici family became extinct (1737), abetter day 
began to dawn ; the Austro-Lorraine dynasty ruled, but ruled 
not with the same iron rod; many important reforms were 
introduced, and the way was being made for the progress and 
prosperity of succeeding days. 

But it was not until the expulsion of Leopold IL, in i860, 
that despotism ceased. Then Tuscany became a part of the 
kingdom of Italy, and from 1864 to 1870 Florence was the 
capital of the kingdom under Victor Emmanuel. 



'' Rome, as all the world knows, was ' the eternal ; ' Naples, 

* la bella ; ' Genoa, * la surperba ; ' Lucca, * la industriosa ; * 

Padus, 'la dotta; ' and Bologna, 'lagrassa,' etc. And Naples 

the beaatiful, GenosL the superb, Lucca the industrious, 

Padua the learned, and Bologna the (at, vieu iit^^n!^> wx. 
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only by their own inhabitants, but by the general consent of 

Italy, to merit these special distinctions. And Florence, in 

many respects the noblest of them all, what was the peculiar 

characteristic of fair Florence ? * Firenze la Gentile ' was the 

style and title accorded by universal consent to the city, which 

historians have designated as the most republican of republics, 

V. and the qualities expressed by the term are readily recognised 

to be especially characteristic of the * city of fair flowers, and 

a flower of fair cities,* by those who know her well But the 

^ complete sense of the word is not so readily rendered by any 

one English adjective, as in the case of the epithets applied to 

other cities which have been quoted. 

" The reader will have seen at once that the word * gentile ' 
is etymologically equivalent to our adjective genteel. But, 
apart from the disagreeable vul^rity which the cant use of 
■ this unlucky word has stamped it with, ' genteel ' in its best 

day only partially conveyed the ideas comprised in the Italian 
word 'gentile.' In the mouth of an Italian the idea expressed 
by it includes all the amenities and agreeabilities which result 
from a high state of civilisation and social culture. It is of all 
words that which most completely expresses what is in truth 
the special quality of Florence and the Florentines, and never 
was epithet more happily applied. The population of Florence 
does manifest assuredly, more than that of any city in the world 
the results of loQg and highly cultivated civilisation." 



Every year sees wonderful changes in Florence ; new walls, 
breast high, are taking the place of the unsightly old ones, 
new gates, new streets, new markets, new boulevards and 
piazzas. With liberty has come renewed life ; and yet, while 
all that was unworthy of the fairest city in the world is being 
banished from it, nothing that is dear to the lover of art or 
the student of history is desecrated, but rather the reverse ; 
and Florence is now beautiful as well as interesting, gay as 
well as solemn and instructive, and the " modem and ancient " 
do not clash with appalling contrasts. 

SITUATION OF FLORENCE. 

The " Fairest city in the world " is in the valley of the Amo, 
at the foot of gentle hills, guarded on the noctKand eas^-Vs^ 

\ofiy mountains, and s>OTo>\xAtj^.H^SciOcw^x^^ 
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views of mountain and plains, and everything that nature can 
lavish and art devise to make her pre-eminently the " Beauti- 
ful City." 

The city is intersected by the Arno, a river whose glories 
have been sung in many a poet*s song, deservedly or unde- 
servedly let the tourist decide when he stands upon any of the 
bridges which span it. 

If the truth must be told, it is generally much thicker than 
pure water should be ; of a dull dirty colour, crested with 
dirtier foam ; and in no respect worthy to be compared as 
a river with the Thames at London Bridge; for all that, 
Florence would not be Florence without the Arno. Says one. 
of her sweetest poets ; 

*' How little dretms 
The titiveller of to-dav, who sees thee glass 
Thy sunny charms witmn the Aruo's breast. 
How oft they've reddened with thy children's blood ! " 

And yet perchance the traveller of to-day may see more 
beauty in the historical and poetical Arno, than in the prosaic 
appearance of the river that flows at his feet 

Monte Morello, a noble hill, rises to the north of the city ; 
the Fiesolen Hills rise on the east ; beyond them the hills of 
Vallombrosa, while to the south are the hills of San Miniato, 
San Giorgio, and Bellosguardo. Taking Bellosguardo as a 
standpoint, Mrs. Browning gives a fine description of the 
view: — 

** I found a house at Florence, on the hill 
Of Bellosguardo. 'Tis a tower which keeps 
A post of double-obsenration o'er 
That valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city), straight toward Fiesole, 
And Mount Morello, and the setting^ sun, , 
The Vallombrosan mountains opposite. 
Which sunrise fills as full as crystal cups 
Turned red to the brim because their wine is red. 
No sun could die, nor yet be bom, unseen 
By dwellers at my villa : mom and eve 
Were magnified before us in the pure 
Illimitable space and pause of skv. 
Intense as angels* gannents blancne<l with God, 
Less blue than radiant. From the outer wall 
Of the garden, drops the mystic floating gray 
Of olive-trees, (with interruptions green 
From maize and vine) until tis caught and torn 
Upon the abrapt black line of cypresses 
\Vhich signs the way to Florence. Beautiful 
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The city lies along the ample vale, 
Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and street, 
The river trailing like a silver cord 
Through all, and curling loosely, both before 
And after, over the whole stretch of land 
Sown whitely up and down its opposite slopes 
With farms and villas." 

Florence is a city of palaces, of gardens, of stately churches, 
broad streets, and piazzas, fascinating, winsome, and irresist- 
ibly attractive ; and, (as in Venice) every street is a chapter in 
her history, and every house a leaf of the chapter. 

Art was bom here, and flourishes to this day. 

" Where'er our charm'd and wondering gaze we turn, 
Art, History, and Tradition wait to claim 
Our deepest thought : statues and marble groups 
Adorn tne streets ; the very stones have tongues, — 
The holy fanes, the towers, arc eloquent." 

The city was until recently surrounded by walls, which 
could ill have stood the destructive implements of modern 
warfare, if unhappily they might ever have been put to 
the test ; but that is now of no moment, for the walls have, 
quite recently, been almost entirely removed. The nine 
different gates, however, remain, and they are old and inter- 
esting. Opposite the San Gallo Gate, leading to Bologna 
and Fiesole, is a triumphal arch to commemorate the en- 
trance of Francis II., in 1738. 

Seven bridges cross the Arno, two of which are suspension 
bridges. , 



THE DUOMO. 
(Or, Catludral Santa Maria dd Fiore,) 

Probably the site of this church has always been sacred 
ground. Christianity was introduced into Florence in the reign 
of Nero, a.d. 56, and the first Christian Bishop recognised was 
Felice, who held office in the year 315 or thereabouts. The 
church, or cathedral, in which he officiated is supposed to have 
been San Salvador. Later on one Reparato was bishop, and he 
pulled down San Salvador, and raised up a church in honour of 
Santa Reparata. Finally the present massive and extensive 
Church of Santa Maria del Fiore was conunenced in 1298 by 
Arnolfo (M Ca^tbi^t who was instructed by the Florentines 
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to rear a temple which was to exceed in magnificence any- 
thing the world had yet seen. Amolfp died l^fore the work 
was anything like completed, and for thirty years it remained 
untouched. 

Then Giotto proceeded with the building, assisted by other 
artists. Finally BruneUeschi^ after the death of Giotto, under- 
took the work, and nearly completed it ; but generations passed 
away before the cathedral presented the appearance it does 
to-day. It is a magnificent structure, and its dimensions are as 
follows : — ^length, 501 ft ; extreme height, 388 ft. ; transept, 
305 ft. long; nave and aisles, 129 ft. wide; height of nave, 
154 ft. ; side aisles, 97 ft. 

Especially notice the DomCi stated to be the widest in 
the world, the work of BrundUschi. It is 138 ft. in diameter, 
and is the first double-dome ever built, and the first ever 
raised upon a drum. This wondeiful cupola was a model for 
Michael Angelo, when engaged on the design of S. Peter's 
at Rome : the legend goes that when he ''was told that he 
had now an opportunity of surpassing the dome of Florence,*' 
he replied, " I will make her sister dome larger ; yes, but not 
more beautiful." 

- The exterior of the cathedral is adorned with marbles pf 
many colours, giving to the building a rich appearance under 
the brilliant midday sun. The Porch facing the Via Ricasoli, 
with pillars resting on the backs of lions, is very graceful. The 
statue over the door is by Danaiello, In lunette. Virgin, 
Child, and Saints, by ^acopo ddla Querela of Siena. 

Opposite the Via dei Servi is a celebrated bas relief, the 
chefdctuvre of Jacopo della Querela, 

Walk all round the cathedral, and at every step will be seen 
something to attract special attention, as, the tracery of the 
windows, the various portals, statues, etc. ; and then cross over 
to the Via del Proconsolo, where the general effects of the 
whole building can be best seen. 

The in.enor is sure to disappoint the tourist on first 
entering, as it is unusually dark and sombre; but let no one 
enter the church, walk round, and pass away with this im- 
pression upon him. Coming in from the exceedingly bright 
sunshine outside, it is some minutes before the eye becomes 
accustomed to the dull and dark church ; but by-and-by, as the 
eyes become thoroughly accustomed to it, a great impression 
Will be made on the mind by the soft and tender beauty of 
iht light streaming in through the stained windows, and uniting 
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^ the monuments and drapery and many-tinted marbles in one 
harmonious beauty of light and colour. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne well describes the general appear- 
ance of the interior of the Duomo — 

** The entrance of the Duomo being just across the piazza, I 
went in there after leaving the Baptistery, and was struck anew — 
for this is the third or fourth visit — ^with the dim grandeur of 
the interior, lighted as it is almost exclusively by painted 
windows, which seem to me worth all the variegated marbles 
and rich cabinet work of St, Peter's. The Florentine Cathedral 
has a spacious and lofty nave, and side aisles divided from it by 
pillars; but there are no chapels along the aisles, so that there is 
far more breadth and freedom of interior, in proportion to the 

actual space, than is usual in churches The pillars and 

walls of the Duomo are of a uniform brownish neutral tint ; the 
pavement a mosaic-work of marble ; the ceiling of the dome 
itself is covered with frescoes, which, being very imperfectly 
lighted, it is impossible to trace out. Indeed, it is but a 
twilight region that is enclosed within the firmament of this 
great dome, which is actually larger than that of St Peter's, 
though not lifted so high from the pavement But looking at 
the painted windows, I little cared what dimness there might be 
elsewhere ; for certainly the art of man has never contrived 
any other beauty and glory at all to be compared to this. 

" The dome sits as it were upon three smaller domes — smaller, 
but still great — beneath which are three vast niches, forming the 
transepts of the cathedral and the tribune behind the high 
altar. All round these hollow dome-covered arches or niches 
are high and narrow windows crowded with saints, angels, and 
all manner of blessed shapes, that turn the common daylight 
into a miracle of richness and splendour, as it passes through 
their heavenly substance. It is a pity anybody should die 
without seeing an antique painted window with the bright 
Italian sunshine glowing through it" 

The principal objects of interest are — 

> The Monument to Filippo Brunelleschi, the architect 

> of the wonderful cupola. The inscription in honour of Sir 
>> Christopher Wren in S. Paul's Cathedral would be appropriate 

here: "Reader, if you would behold his monument, look 

^ around you." 

*-j The Monument of Giotto stands near to that of Brunei- 
's leschi. Giotto's true monument, however, is not ^ 
.^^ but the magnificent campanile beside it 
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The monument of Marsilio Ficino, the reviver of the Platonic 
philosophy, the friend of Lorenzo the Magnificent. A. Ferndcd. 

North of the main entrance is the memorial of Sir John 
Hawkswood, the work of . . . . Faoio UcccUi, 
Mosaics over the door, Coronation of theViigin. Gaddo GaddL 
Equestrian portrait of Nicolb Tolentino, hy Andrea del Castag9w. 

Over the second door is the monument of Bishop Antonio 
d'Orso, who is celebrated for having, when the city was 
besieged by the Emperor Henry VIL, manned the walls with 
the cathedral canons. Andrea Fisatio. 

The vrindows in this transept are very finei and are 
attributed to Domenico Livi da Gambassi^ 1434. 

The cupola is painted from designs of Vasari^ anchcgpre- 
sent Heaven and Hell, Prophets, Saints, and Angels. 

The pavement is composed of rich marble, and 
attention. 

At the back of the iiigh altar there is a group of statuary 
representing the Entombment, an unfinished work of Michael 
Angela. It was executed when he was an old man, eighty-one 
years of age^ and is said to have been intended for his own 
tomb, but was abandoned in consequence of the marble being 
defective. 

The sacristry is interesting from the fact that J^renzo de* 
Medici fled to it for safety from the attack of Pazzi, who had 
but the moment before killed his brother as the two knelt in 
prayer before the altar. 

The doors of the Sagrestia Nuova are of bronze, the work 
of Luca della Robbia. The figures on the frieze are by 
Donatelio, 

A marble slab in the centre of the pavement in the north 
transept was used in the service of astronomy as early as 1468. 
It is the gnomon of Paolo Toscanelli, on which the rays of the 
sun fell through an opening in the lantern of the cupola, and 
showed the position of the sun at the summer solstice. 

In the north aisle may be seen a portrait of Dante, by 
Dommico de Micheliiio^ a pupil of Fra AngelicOf representing 
the poet holding in his hand the Divina Commedia. Florence 
with its old walls is receiving the light which falls from the 
book. The Latin verses are by Politian. 

Monument to Amolfo di Cambio, the original architect of 
the cathedral, by BartoUni. 

'^ The last monument in this aisle is to Antonio Squarcialupi, 
a celebrated organist and composer, bom in 1440. He QQ* 
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Joyed a European reputation, and was employed by Lorenzo 
de' Medici to build organs for the baptistery and cathedral. 
He also built two organs for old S. Paul's in London, both of 
which perished in the great fire. His bust on the monument 
is by Berudetto da Majano'^ 

In various parts of the church there are statues by Baccio 
Bandinelli^ Savino^ Rovnzano^ and other artists of an early 
date. 

This solemn, but magnificent cathedral has many historical 
associations; here, as we have seen, on the 26th April, 1478, 
when the priest was elevating the host at high mass, Guiliano 
de' Medici fell by the murderous blow of Pazzi, while Lorenzo 
fled to the sacristy, and escaped from the conspirators, who 
thought to have given liberty to Florence. Here, when the 
Turks were approaching Constantinople, the Greek Emperor 
fell before the Pope, pledging himself and all his people to 
renounce the errors of the Greek Church, and adopt the 
truths of the Roman, provided treasure and assistance were 
given him to resist the foe. 

Here Frederick HL, the Emperor of Germany, "forgetting 
that the holy spirit of the place was one of peace and good- 
will to all men, knighted some scores of the bravest or fiercest 
of his cut-throat soldiery." But to tell of all the scenes the 
Duomo has witnessed, would be to tell the history of Florence 
since the days of Amolfo. 

Italy has many churches of vast extent and magnificence,' 
of which ^y country might well be proud : but the Duomo of 
Florence has this interest beyond them all, that its fine double 
cupola was the first ever reared in Europe ; that it has served 
as a model for all time, and that it introduced a new era into 
the history of architecture. 



THE CAMPANILE, 

Or Bell Tower, like many others in Italy, stands apart from 
the church ; but Giotto's tower, as the Campanile at Florence 
is so of^en called, differs from all other Campanili, from the 
fact that it is Giotto's. ^ 

The prosaic details we will give first, and then some of the 
thoughts which this wonderful work, praised perhaps more 
than anything in architecture, has inspired. 

It was begun in 13341 and Giotto was instructed to surpass 
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in magnificence of design and structure evetything the -world 
had ever seen. 

The tower is square-built, and rises to the height of 276 ft. 
It is coated from base to summit with variegated marbles, and 
is divided into four storeys, the tallest being the basement and 
the topmost storeys. Solid as the building is, crowded as it is 
with tablets, reliefs, and statues, there is a lightness and 
elegance, and an ethereal beauty about it which no word- 
painting can ever make a reader realize. 

Every minute detail demands a close inspection. The bas- 
reliefs on the basement are the work of Giotto^ representing 
architecture and sculpture ; the remainder are by Luca ddla 
Robbia and Andrea Fisano. Beginning our inspection on the 
side nearest the Duomo, and proceeding to the right, we shall 
examine the tablets in the following order : — 

West, — I. Creation of Adam. 
II. Creation of Eve. 

III. Their occupation. 

IV. Jabal (the father of such as dwell in tents, and 

of such as have cattle). 
V. Jubal (the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ). 
VI. Tubal Cain (the instructor of every artificer in 

brass and iron). 
VII. Noah's Drunkenness. 

South. — I. Early religious worship. 
II. Building a house. 

III. Providing it with necessaries. 

IV. Training a horse for service. 
V. Woman's domestic work. 

VI. Legislation. 
VII. Emigration (Daedalus flying). 

East. — I. Navigation. 

II. Hercules and Antseus (symbolical of war). 

III. Agriculture. 

IV. The horse trained. 

V. The Lamb bearing the Cross. 
VI. Architecture (by Giotto). 

North. — I. Sculpture. 
II. Painting. 
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III. Grammar. 

IV. Poetry. 

V. Philosophy. 
VI. Astronomy. 
VII. Music. 

Over these are — (W.), The seven Cardinal Virtues. (S.), 
The seven Works of Mercy. (E.), The seven Planets, or the 
seven Beatitudes. (N.), The seven Sacraments, minus one 
removed to make way for a door. 

Above the reliefs are sixteen statues, four on each side« 
Some of them, are by Danatello^ and two on the west side are 
portraits of his friends, Francesco Solderini and Barduccio 
Cherichini. The latter is known as the Zuccone, or great 
gourd, whi(^ is equivalent to Baldhead, and is considered one 
of the artist's best works. The other statues are : South, 
four prophets (three by Andrea Fisano) ; east, four patriarchs ; 
north, four sibyls. 

This wondeiful building must be studied in detail, and studied 
as a whole j it should be seen under the different effects of sun- 
light and moonlight It is a study for the poet, no less than 
for the artist and the architect. Mr. Ruskin, who is no mean 
authority on architecture, says : '* The characteristics of Power 
and Beauty occur more or less in different buildings — some in 
one and some in another. But all together, all in their highest 
possible relative degrees, they exist, as far as I know, only in 
one building in the world — the Campanile of Giotto at Flo- 
rence.*' He believes this to be "the model and mirror of 
perfect architecture." 

The wealth of its sculptures, the delicateness of its finish, the 
purity of design in every detail, have given rise to a thousand 
poetical descriptions ; legends, fables, and fancies. One says : 
" It is like a toy shrine of ivory, which some ingenious and 
pious monk might have spent his lifetime in adorning with 
sculptural designs and figures of saints; and when it was fimshec^ 
seeing it so beautiful, he prayed that it might be miraculously 
magnified from the size of one foot to that of three hundred." 
And others might be quoted indefinitely. 

The ascent of the Campanile is very easy, and will well 
repay the trouble, as the view is very fine. (414 steps.) The 
largest of the six bells is called La Santa Reparata, and bears 
the arms of tlie Medici. 



*- • -■ 
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The story of Giotto has been so often told, and the 
wonders he wrought so frequently described, that it will be 
enough if we only tell again the story of his early life, and we 
do so in the words of Mrs. Jameson. 

''About the year 1 289, when Cimabue (see p. 291) was already 
old and at the height of his fame, as he was riding in the 
valley of Vespignano, about fourteen miles from Florence, his 
attention was attracted by a boy who was herding sheep, and 
who, while his flocks were feeding around, seemed intently 
drawing on a smooth fragment of slate, with a bit of pointed 
stone, the figure of one of his sheep as it was quietly grazing 
before him. Cimabue rode up to him, and looking with 
astonishment at the performance of the untutored boy, asked 
him if he would go with him and learn ; to which the boy 
replied that he was right willing, if his father were content. 
The father, a herdsman of the valley, by name Bondone, being 
consulted, gladly consented to the wish of the noble stranger, 
and Giotto henceforth became the inmate and pupil of 
Cimabue." 

* This pretty story, which was first related by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, the sculptor (born 1378), and since by Vasari, and 
a thousand others, luckily rests on evidence as satisfactory as 
can be given for any events of a rude and distant age, and 
may well obtain our belief, as well as gratify our fancy ; it 
has been the subject of many pictures, and is introduced in 
Rogers's " Italy " :— 

". . . . Let us wander thro* the fields, 
\Vhere Cimabue found the shcpherd-bor 
Tracing his idle fancies on the ground. 

Rapidly the talent of the shepherd-boy was developed, and 
his fame spread throughout the civilised world. 

" The Pope Boniface VIII., learning of his marvellous skill, 
invited him to Rome, and the story says that -the messenger of 
his Holiness, wishing to have some proof that Giotto was 
indeed the man he was in search of, desired to see a specimen 
of his excellence in his art; hereupon Giotto, taking up a 
sheet of paper, traced on it, with a single flourish of his hand, 
a circle so perfect, tliat * it was a miracle to see ; * and (though 
we know not how or why) seems to have at once converted the 
Pope to a belief of his superiority over all other painters. 
This story gave rise to the well-known Italian proverb, * Piu 
tondo che V O de* Giotto ' (rounder than the O of Giotto), 
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and is something like a story told of one of the Grecian 
painters." 

Many have told the story of Giotto's life, and more have 
written of his work. Longfellow has this pleasing passage : 

** In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's tower, 
The city of Florence blossoming in stone — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
Tlic builder's perfect and centennial flower." 



THE BAPTISTERY. 
(Battisterio di San Giovanni,) 

The Baptistery stands apart from the church, as a distinct 
edifice, by no means unusual in Italian cities.* It is an octa- 
gonal building, surmounted by a dome and lantern. The black 
and white marble with which the outer, wall is encased is 
the work of Amolfo (1293). 

'The building itself is very old, some date it from 589, others 
from 725. It was at first used as the cathedral ; but when Santa 
Maria del Fiore was built, it became a baptistery, although 
many contend that it was designed from the first for that object 
It was dedicated to S. John from a very early period, and 
Florence has always been distinguished as the city of that 
Saint. Dante has made the association indelible by the 
phrase in the Paradiso — 

** Tell me about the sheepfold of S. John," 

And by his allusion in the same canto to the Festival of S. John, 
on the 24th of June, when the " wild horses," let loose from 
the statue of Mars, near the Ponte Vecchio, terminated their 
course at the baptistery. 

George Elliot has done much to popularise th^ story of 
Florence, in that admirable work which every visitor to the city 
should read, '^ Romola.*' The following extract will be read 
with interest : — 



* A baptistery did not represent a parish only, but all the city and the 
suburbs, and it may be said of the baptisteries at Florence and at risa, that 
the whole dty was baptised in them. Some idea of the number who 
have received thb Christian rite in Florence may be gathered from the fact 
that in the ijth-isth centuries the population was %o laige that Machia- 
vein says the bells of the Campanile sounding the tocsin would in a few 
hours bring together 135,000 well-armed men, and all these from Florence 
aJone, with the adjoining valley of the Ama 
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'^San Giovanni had been the patron saint of Florence for at 
least 800 years, — ever since the time when the Lombard 
Queen, Theodplinda, had commanded her subjects to do 
him peculiar honour; nay, says old Villani, to the best of 
his knowledge, ever since the days of Constantine the Great 
and Pope Sylvester, when the Florentines deposed their idol 
Mars, whom they were nevertheless careful not to treat with 
contumely; for while they consecrated their beautiful and 
noble temple to the honour of God and of the ' Beato 
Messere Santo Giovanni,* they placed old Mars respectfully 
on a high tower near the river Anio> finding in certain ancient 
memorials that he had been elected as their tutelar deity, under 
such astral influences, that if he were broken, or otherwise 
treated with indi^ty, the city would sufier great damage and 
mutation. But m the 15th century that discreet re^ird to 
the feelings of the man-destroyer had long vanished : the god 
of the spear and shield had ceased to frown by the side of the 
Amo, and the defences of the Republic were held to lie in its 
cxait and its coffers ; ibr spear and shield could be hired by 
^d fiorins, and on the gold florins there had always been the 
image of San Giovanni. 

**' Much good has come to Florence since the dim time of 
struggle between the old patron and the new ; some quarrelling 
and bloodshed doubtless between Guelph and Ghtbelline, 
between Black and White, between ortliodox sons of the 
Church and heretic Faterini, some floods, ^mine, and pesti- 
lence, but still much wealth and glory. Florence had achieved 
conquests over walled cities once mightier than itself, and 
especiaOv over hated Pisa, whose marble buildings were too 
high and beautiful, whose masts were too much honoured on 
Greek and Italian coasts. The name of Florence had been 
Rowing prouder, and prouder in all the courts of Europe, nay, 
m Africa itself, on the strength of purest gold coinage, finest 
dyes and textures^ pre-eminent scholarship and poetic genius, 
and "wits of the most serviceable sort for statesmanship and 
banking ; it was a name so omnipresent, that a pope, with a 
turn for epigram, had called Florentines 'the fifth element.' 
And for this high destiny — though it might partly depend on 
the stars and Madonna deir Imj^runeta, and certainly depended 
on other higher Powers less often named— the praiise was greatly 
due to San Giovanni, whose image was on fair gold florins,'' 

The three bronze doors of the Baptistery are its principal 
curiosity and greatest charm. The southern gate is the work 
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oi Andria PisanOi completed 1330; the other two by Ghiberti, 
1424. An open competition took place for the honour of 
making these latter gates ; and amongst the competitors were 
Brunelleschi, Donatello, Jacopo della Qucrcia, and Ghiberti ; 
upon the latter the choice fell, although it is said he was then 
but twenty years of age. 

'' GhibertTs genius, notwithstanding the inflexible material 
in which he embodied his conception, was in its natural bent 
pictorial rather than sculptinal ; and each panel of his beautiful 
gates is in fact a picture in relief, and must be considered and 
judged as such. Regarding them in this point of view, and not 
subjecting them to those rules of criticism which apply to 
scult)tur^, we shall be able to appreciate the astonishing 
fertility of invention exhibited in the various designs; the 
felicity and clearness with which every story is told, the grace 
and tunvetk of some of the figures, the simple grandeur of 
others, the luxuriant fancy displayed in the ornaments, and 
the perfection with which the whole is executed ; and to echo 
the energetic praise of Michael Angelo, who pronounced these 
gates * worthy to be the gates of Paradise.* " 

The subjects on the northern gates, by Ghiberti^ are Scenes 
in the Life and History of the Saviour, from the Annunciation 
to the Descent of the Holy Spirit It is in twenty panels. 

The subjects on the eastern gates, by Ghiberti^ are Scenes 
in Old Testament History ; and these are considered to greatly 
excel those upon the northern gates, and to show the surprising 
development of the genius of the artist The scenes are, — 

1. Adam and Eve.. 7. Moses on Sinai. 

2. Cain and Abel. S. Joshua at Jericho. 

3. Noah. .9. David and Goliath. 

4. Abraham and Isaac 10. Solomon and the Queen 

5. Jacob and Esau. of Sheba. 

6. Joseph. 

Ghiberri died before his work was completed, and the lower 
reliefs were finished by his pupHs. 

The southeih gate, by Andrea Pisafw^ completed about 
seventy years before the others were commenced, represents 
Scenes from the life and History of St. John Baptist, divided 
into twenty compartments. 

A festival was celebrated throughout Tuscany on the event- 
ful day when this gate was exhibited to the delighted and 
l^ondering Florentines; but when the gates * were 
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completed, those of Andrea Pisano were removed to make 
room for them. 

It will not be needful to describe all the statues, statuettes, 
friezes, and borderings which adorn the gates, but they should 
be carefully studied ; and as some of them are too high to 
be seen easily, a glass should be used. Notice especially the 
figiures of Hope, Justice, Charity, etc., over Pisano's gate ; and 
the framework of foliage, flowers, and other devices, around 
Ghiberti's northern gate; and a quail ingeniously introduced 
in the ornamentation of the eastern gate. 

Originally the gates were gilt, but the gilding has long since 
worn off. Every visitor to the South Kensington Museum 
will remember the casts exhibited there ; they give a faithful 
representation of the original, and are richly gilded. 

By the sides of the principal entrance wiU be seen two 
porphyry columns, which were given to the Republic by the 
Pisans in 1 117, in gratitude for important services rendered by 
the Florentines, who were then friendly disposed towards Pisa^ 
and kept guard over that city while her warlike citizens went 
to the conquest of Majorca and Minorca. 

The interior of the Baptistery is dull as the Duomo on 
first entering ; presently one discovers statues of prophets 
and apostles, and, looking up into the cupola, sees that it is 
covered with mosaics ; they are of an early date, and stu- 
pendous in size, and represent the Saviour seated in judgment, 
surrounded by archangels, thrones, principalities, and powers, 
good and evil. Notice the patriardis, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with the souls of men in their laps, and the Evil One 
literally devouring a soul that he has sought. These mosaics 
are the work of Andrea Tqfi, Gaddo Gaddi^ Lippo lAppi^ 
Apollonio^ a Greek, and others. 

A statue in wood, representing Mary Magdalene, has 
been the subject of much attention ; some consider it simply 
hideous, while others trace in it marvellous power. It is the 
work of DanateUo, 

The font, which originally stood in. the Baptister}*, and 
was used, as were all the baptisteries in the earlier days in the 
Christian Church, for adult immersion, was removed in 1571, 
greatly to the displeasure of the Florentine citizens. A smaller 
font attached to it was inadvertently broken by Dante, when 
attempting to save a child from drowning during the ceremony 
of baptism, and is thus referred to in (Lon^ellow*$ translation 
of) his poem : — 
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** To me less ample seemed they not, nor greater 
Than those that in my beautiful St. John 
Are fashioned for the Place of the Baplizers, 
And one of which, not many years ago, 
I broke for some one, who was drowning in it. 
Be this a seal, all men to undeceive. " 

In the centre o the pavement, which is an ingenious white 
and black mosaic, is a portion representing the signs of the 
zodiac around the sun, supposed to have been the work of 
Strozzo Sirozzif an astrologer, 1048, and to have once been in 
such a position in the building, that at mid-day, on the Feast 
of St, John the Baptist, the sun*s rays fell upon it. 



THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO. 

The Piazza del Duomo and the Piazza del Battisterio lead 
one into the other, and really form one large piazza. 

Many memorable places cluster round us here. As we are 
now in the Piazza of St John, we will take the building nearest 
to hand. 

The Guardaroba, dose to the Duomo, is, besides being a 
place for the vestments of the priests, an ecclesiastical treasury. 
It contains among many other things the famous Altar Table 
{Dossak) of the Baptistery, which took over a hundred years to 
make (1366 — 1477), and is only to be seen on the Festival of St 
John. It is of silver, elegantly enamelled; stands 5 (^. high by 
15 ft. long ; and was the work of many of the first artists of the 
14th and isth centuries. A statuette of St John the Baptist, 
by Michdozzo di BartolomnuOy is the gem of the Dossale, 
although forty-two others appear upon it 

A silver crucifix (1456), much admired. Bdto di Franasco 
and Antonio del Follawla, 

Various pyxes. Two mosaic pictures from Venice. Picture 
of St. Caterinia, attributed to Giotto, 

The Opera del Duomo, also close to the Duomo, contains 
plans and models of the cathedral, and interesting documents 
relating to its construction ; also some valuable Roman remains, 
statues and bas-reliefs. 

The Misericordia and the Bigallo stand at the corners of 
the Via CalzaiolL They represent much of the history of the 
Florentine people, and have played important parts in the story 
of Florence. 
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The origin of the Misericordia is wjcH told ip " Walks in 
Florence." It happened in this wise: In the year 1240, a 
man named. Pietro Borsi, wishing to amend the corrupt-habits 
of his friends, organised a system of fines for any of them who 
blasphemed the name of the Holy Virgin or of Christ. It was 
agreed. And when the question of disposinp the money thus 
obtained came to be discussed, it was decided to buy six 
litters for the conveyance of the sick to hospitals, or the dead 
to burial. The thing grew, and eventually the society increased 
so much, that the Brothers of Mercy, as Uiey called themselves, 
and their black dress and black litter, were known throughout 
Florence. 

They increased in wealth as they increased in influence, 
especially after tiie great plague, in which they greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, and after a time th^y began to build. 
Among their buildings is the beautiful Loggia, which was the 
vestibule of their oratory, but was subsequently removed, and 
is now the Loggia to the Oratory of the Bigallo (at the opposite 
comer of the street), with whidi society they were compelled 
to unite by a decree of the Signory. It was not long, how- 
ever, before they separated again, and the Misericordia Nuovo 
became one of the most prosperous and influential bodies in 
the city, and ** the Misericordia continues faithful to its work of 
six centuries. At a sound from the Campanile of the Cathedral, 
the Giamante, or day worker, hastens to the residence in the 
Piazza to learn his duties from the captains, or Capo di Cuardia ; 
a half-hourglass is turned to mark the interval between the 
summons and his arrival Every Giomante is provided with 
his long black dress and the hood which covers his face, only 
leaving holes for the eyes, so that he may not be recognised 
when upon his labours of mercy. . . . 

'* The society is composed of 7a captains, or Capo di Guardia ; 
of 175 Giomanti, or day workers, 25 of whom are expected to 
be in daily attendance ; and of a certain number who give their 
services by night ; besides these there is a more numerous set 
of those who are called buona voglia^ or volunteers. . . . Men 
of every class in Florence belong to the Misericordia, all willing 
to assist their fellow-creatures in distress." 

The hospital of the Bigallo is adorned, as has already been 
stated, with the Ix)ggia built for the Misericordia. It has been 
attributed to Nicolb Pisano and to Andrea Orcagna^ and is most 
probably the work of the latter. Notice over the arch two 
statues of great beauty, probably by the architect 
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In the interior there are some good frescoes. In the 
oratory a statue of the Virgin, by Amoldo Amoldi. 

Below the statue some paintings by Ghirlandaio. 

The Via del Morte, near to the Misericordia, is the scene 
of the story of Ginevra, who, it will be remembered by every- 
body, was buried when in a swoon, which was mistaken for 
death. She revived, however, raised the stone, and escaped. 
She sought her home, and passed down this narrow way (whence 
its name); but neither her father nor her husbaiid would 
receive her, — so she went to an old lover, who married her, 
it having been decreed that a woman d^ul and buried was 
freed from marriage obligation. Hie story is beautifully told 
by Boccaccio, and many will remember a popular metriad ver- 
sion, often recited at Penny Readings. 

On the northern side of the Baptistery is a marble pillar, 
and it has stood there since the 14th century, a silent witness 
to the miraculous power of St Zanobius. When that saint's 
remains were being carried past this spot, the bier touched a 
withered tree which stood here, and immediately it burst out 
into leaves and buds. And every year, on the celebration of the 
saint's burial (January 26th), a metal branch is placed upon the 
column, in commemoration of the miracle. 

On the S. of the Piazza Duomo, immediately in fx^SoX. o( the 
residence of the canon, there axe two statues by Pam^aloni^ 
a modem Italian artist, of Brunelieschi and Arnoifo — the former 
is studying a plan of the Dome, which is open on his lap, and, 
looking Up, beholds his perfected work. A few steps farther on 
is the celebrated Sasso di Dante {Stone 6f Danii)^ marking 
the spot where he is said to have frequently sat to gace upon 
the cathedral : — 

" On the stOM 
Odled Dante't-Hi plani flat stone scaroe difcemed 
Frpm others in the pavement — whereupon 
He used to bring his quiet chair out, turned 
To Brunellesdii^ church, and pour alone 
The lava of his spirit when it iNumed." 

As we linger at this traditional spot, it will be well to refresh 
our memories with the history of the great poet in whose foot- 
steps we shall so often be-treading in the city. 

Let the author of <' Mary Powell '* tell the stoiy. 

''In the streets of Florence might have been seen an 
austere, almost spectral-looking man, with something nobl' *" 
his aspect, who, as he passed along, now gravely «* 
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the learned Branetto; now paused to chat for a few minutes 
with the noble Guido Cavsdcanti; now smiled familiarly at 
Giotto the painter, or laid his hand on his shoulder, and asked 
with interest what progress he was making in his famous 
Coronation of the Virgin, or described to him a vision of his 
own, the marriage of St Francis with Poverty, in such vivid, 
burning words, that^the artist hastened home and made a rough 
sketch of it for future use. 

" That man was Dante Alighieri. He was bom in Florence 
in 1265. He was of good birth and education ; of a thoughtful, 
melancholic temperament ; had already fought in two battles ; 
had married unhappily ; and had plunged into public life. He 
is said to have been entrusted with fourteen embassies ; he was 
also one of the Priors or chief magistrates of Florence in 1300 ; 
and, siding with the Bianchi, he opposed a project of sending 
for Charles of Valois to silence the dissensions of the city; in 
which we must esteem him a true patriot. 

" He was, however, overruled. Charles of Valois was invited 
to Florence, and speedily drove the White Guelfs out of it, never 
to return, under penalty of being burnt alive. Among these 
exiles was Dante, who, however, did not immediately quit 
Tuscany, but assisted the Bianchi in various fruitless attempts 
to re-enter the city. 

^ '* At length, with- a bitter heart he shook off the dust on 
his feet against it, and proceeded, depressed and destitute, to 
the court of Can Grande della Scala, Lord of Verona. Here, 
he says, he found how salt is the taste of another man's bread, 
and how hard it is to climb another man's stairs. His rough 
sarcastic nature was little appreciated by the luxurious patron 
who sheltered him ; he winced under his home truths and ter- 
rible plainness ; and asked him one day, in a marked manner, 
how It was that the court jester was much more popular. 
•There is nothing to surprise one in it,' replied Dante gravely. 
* Similitude of tastes is the chief bond of friendship.' 

" He wandered forth to other courts — to Padua — to Urbino 
— to Bologna. 

•' Meanwhile, his wondrous poem was shadowing itself forth, 
and taking the gloomy hue of his ideas. Its subject was dark 
and horrible : its treatment was severe ; yet it boasted flowers 
of exquisite poetrv that sprang up like the vegetation in the 
neighbourhood of a volcano. He interwove it with the philo- 
sophy and theology of the age ; he introduced living friends 
and foes into the drama with questionable taste, and bestowed 
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on theiii imaginary woes, according to his own judgment of their 
merits and demerits. Yet his pages were interwoven with 
immutable truths, and abounded in lofty morality. 

" Printing was not as yet invented ; but no sooner was his 
Divina Commedia completed, than it was copied, re-copied, 
commented upon with eager interest from one end of Italy to 
the other. And, so soon as printing multiplied copies to a 
hitherto undreamed of extent, it became sown over the land 
thick as leaves on Vallombrosa — the next Italian book printed 
to the Bible. Five hundred years have passed, and its spell, 
as of some old oracle, still lies on us." 



PIAZZA DELLA SIQNORIA; 

This is the heart of Florence, as the Piazza S. Marco is 
of Venice. Here bustle to and fro the business men of 
Florence, here linger the artist and the student; here the 
visitor derives his first thrilling impression of the wealth of art 
in the fair city ; here cluster memories and associations in- 
numerable ; and here is a centre around which are grouped 
many of the most notable public buildings. It is only recently 
that this large square has resumed its old name, having for 
200 years been designated the Piazza del Gran* Duca. 

As this is one of the first places the tourist visits, and as he 
must return to it again and agam, we will first briefly sketch its 
history, and then its surroundings. 

Originally it was a small space, but houses, churches, and 
palaces have been from dme to time removed, until it now 
presents a large open space. On great civic occasions it was 
the meeting place of the multitude ; in many a riot it has been 
celebrated ; at the great festival of St John it was here the de- 
pendencies of Florence gathered to offer their tribute and pay 
homage to the state ; here, too, passed the prisoners released 
during the great festival, with their names written on white 
paper mitres ; here stood the Tribune from whence the Re- 
publican orators delivered their speeches ; and here perished 
Savonarola at the stake. The story has been told in history and 
in fiction; by friends and enemies of the Reformation; by 
Christians and by infidels ; and the universal testimony is, that 
Savonarola was the greatest man of his age. We n«ed not 
linger on the cruel scene ; we would rather think 
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described to us in '' Romola ; " but a passage from an able article 
** On Savonarola," in one of the reviews, may help us to think 
of the man who shook this city to its centre, and swayed the 
minds of princes and people as no other man had ever done 
before. 

" On the 22nd May, 1498, it was announced to Savonarola 
and his friends, Domenico and Maruffi, that they were to be 
executed by fire the next morning ; our heroic preacher was 
thoroughly resigned to his share of the doom, saying to 
Domenico, ' Knowest thou not it is not permitted to a man to 
choose the mode of his own death ?' The three friends partook 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper administered by Savon- 
arola. He said, ' We shall soon be there, where we can sirig 
with David, '' Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell logetber in unity (*" They were then taken 
to the tribunal, where they were divested of all their priestly 
decorations^ during which the Bishop took Savonarola by the 
hand, saying, ' Thus I exclude thee from the Church militant 
and triumphant' * From the Church militant thou mayest,' 
exclaimed Savonarola, ^ but from the Church triumphant thou 
canst not ; that does not. belong to thee.* . • * . The last 
that was beheld of him was his hand uplifted as if to bless the 
people ; the last that was heard of him, ' My Saviour, though 
mnocent, willingly died for my sins, and should not I willingly 
give up this poor body out of love to Him ?* The cinders of the 
bodies of the martyred friars were carted away, and thrown 
into the river Amo. Of course, shortly after his death the 
tide of feeling tinned. Raf&eUe painted him amongst the 
doctors of the Church, in the very halls of the Vatican. As 
to his writings, they were declared by the very Pope Alexander 
VI. to be free from all blame. Of course, too, superstition 
has surrounded with especial (sorrow bis persecutors : onei 
Giovanni Maretd, pmshed miserably, crying out in terrible 
anguish, ' Oh this hand 1 the friar is torturing it.^ The Fran- 
ciscans received the reward promised for their opposition 
to the Father ; but when the fii^t payment was made to them, 
the chamberlain said, as he handed over the money, ' Take 
the price of the blood of the just* * The prophets without 
arms,' says Machiavelli, 'have always got the worst of it.' 
Savonarola was a prophet without arms ; assuredly he worsted 
visibly in the strife; but he was an illustrious precursor of 
those opinions which in the course of a few years shook Rome 
to its centre. The principles he had procUumed, the changes 
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he sought to effect, were published and brought about by a 
youth living while Savonarola was dying, Martin Luther. Since 
his day of martyrdom much controversy has been held as to 
whether or no he belonged to Rome. Rome assuredly cast 
him out, and burnt him as a heretic The bishop, who 
presided at his execution said — but his words more especially 
applied to the friar Domenico — ' Let us send him to death. 
A miserable friar more or less is of small consequence.' " 



THE LOGGIA DE' LANZI. 

So named from a guard of Swiss Lancers who were placed 
there when in attendance on the Grand Duke Cosimo I. It is 
the work of Orcagna^ and is not unfrequently termed the 
Loggia di Orcagna. It is so perfect, that even Michael Angelo 
said it was incapable of improvement, and suggested that the 
beautifully proportioned arches should be carried all round 
the Piazza. The Loggia is filled with some of the finest 
sculpture in the world, and of world-wide fame, insomuch that 
every traveller who looks upon the Loggia for the first time 
recognises immediately a group of old friends with whom he 
has been long familiar from casts, photographs, paintings, or 
other means of conveying an idea, but only an idea, of the 
originals. It contains the celebrated Perseus, by Bmvenuto 
Cdlini^ with statues and reliefs upon the pedestal also by 
CeUmL 
Mrs. Browning, in Casa Guidi Windows, speaks of the Loggia 

". . . where is set 
Cellini's godlike Perseus, bronze or gold, 
(How name the metal, when the statue flings 
Its soul so in our eyes ?) with brow and swoid 
Superblj calm, as all opposing things 
Slam with the Goigon. ..." 

The Rape of the Sabines . . . Giovanni di Bologna. 

Judith idaying Holofemes DowUdlo. 

Ancient colossal statues, Priestesses of Romulus. 
Hercules slaying the Centaur . . Giovanni di Bologna. 
Dying Patroclus supported by Ajax. 

The Rape of Polyxena . . . . Fedi (i866). 

Near the entrance to the Palazzo Vecchio there stood for 

nearly four centuries the celebrated statue of David, by 
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Micfuid Angdo^ called sometimes // Giganie^ the Giant. ' It 
was placed here in 1504, and in 1873 was removed to the 
Academy (see p. 293). 

'' There is a tradition that Michael Angelo in his old age was 
in the habit of sitting in a chair placed to the right of the 
entrance to the palace, from which he could contemplate his 
favourite work ; and here he amused himself by chiselling a 
profile which may still be traced on the rough stone." 

The group Hercules and Caius, of immense proportions, is 
by Baccio Bandindli (1546). 

The Marzocco; or Lion of Florence, is not by any means 
so popular a character as the Winged Lion of St. Mark at 
Venice. It is to be met with, however, in many places in the 
city. The lion in the Piazza is the work di Danatello, 

The Fountain of Neptune, an enormous group, with 
rather a drunken-looking Neptune, surrounded by Tritons and 
sea-horses, is the work of Bartolatntneo Atnmanati, and was 
executed in 1571. It stands on the site once occupied by the 
Ringhiera or Tribune (see p. 249). 

Near the fountain is the equestrian Statue of Cosimo I. 
([isee below) in bronze, the work of Giovanni di Bologna. It 
is a noble monument, and is considered to be one of the 
artist's best works. The horse is very fine. 

In walking round the Piazza, notice on the northern side 
the Palazzo Uguccione, a fine building dating from 15^0, 
the design of which is attributed to Raphael. 

Standing in the Loggia, or some other convenient spot hard 
by, take a good look at the Palazzo Vecchio, before paying a 
visit to the interior. If you are fresh from the study of the 
history of Florence, if the scenes of the past are crowding 
into your memory, you will conjure up many vivid pictures 
as you gaze on that noble building. 



PALAZZO VECCHIO. 

In the year 1298 this vast palace was commenced by Amolfo, 
the architect of the Duomo, as a residence of the Gonfalonier 
and Priors, who were the chief magistrates and the governing 
body of the Republic. When those days passed away, and 
Medici rule began, Cosimo I. appropriated this as his palace, 
and dwelt here for ten years, when he found better quarters in 
the Pitti Palace. From that time until the present the Palazzo 
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Vecchio has \)Qen connected with the government of the 
country, and it is now used for offices. 

The building is massive, strengtli, not beauty, being its 
characteristic. The huge battlements, the bare rugged walls, 
the deep machicolations, and above all the noble tower, give it 
a stately and almost solemn effect. It would pass for a palace 
or a prison, and it was, in fact, both. 

Standing directly under the gallery, which runs round the 
building, and is sustained by arches, it will be seen that it is 
pierced with square holes. Through these, as in the gate at 
Windsor Castle, molten lead and stones were poured down 
on . the enemy who was lucklessly below. Underneath are 
shields or escutcheons, with the arms of the Republic, and of 
the quarters into which the city was divided. 

The Tower, 330 ft high, once contained the bell known 
as la vacca, derived from the lowing of a cow. The Lion's 
bell, an enormous one weighing 17,000 lb., rang from this tower 
once too often, when, in 1530, it called together the followers 
of the Medici during the days of the Republic, and for the 
offence was cast into the Piazza, and smashed to pieces. 

A splendid view is to be obtained from the top of the tower 
(admission on special application), which well repays the tourist 
for the fatigue. 

A curious inscription in the parapet of the tower relates to 
the time when Christ was proclaimed by the citizens king over 
the Republic of Florence. 

The walls of the old Vacca Tower, which were supposed to 
be solid, were found not to be so, and two dismal dungeons 
were discovered in what was thought to be the solid wall. 
Much interest attaches to these chambers, for in them were 
confined Cosimo Vecchio (which is not a matter of great im- 
portance) and Fra Girolamo, the dauntless Savonarola. Still 
referring our readers for innumerable details of great interest, 
connected not only with this, but all the principal buildings in 
Florence, to the "Walks in Florence" of S. and J. Homer, we 
cannot refrain from quoting again from their valuable work. 

" It is with a sadder and more reverential feeling we recall 
the last hours of the other occupant of this tower dungeon ; 
for here the courageous but sensitive Girolamo Savonarola 
endured forty days' confinement ; and here he lay during the 
intervals of torture, at times succumbing to acute bodily 
sufferings, but with unwavering faith in his sacred mission- 
yf\iiQh sustained him through the fin^U tragedy io the Pia^ 
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This tower tiras applied to other barbarous purposes; for 
within the last few years an opening has been discovered 
on one of the steps which communicated through the whole 
height of the building with a well at the bottom, so that a 
prisoner descending the staircase could disappear, and the 
manner of his death remain an enigma to his friends and 
fellow-citizens." 

The interiar of the palace is approached by a court with 
massive columns; the walls are adorned with faded frescoes 
of scenes in German cities ; in the centre of the court is a 
fountain, with a boy and dolphin, small but very beauti- 
ful, by Andrea del Verocchio^ who designed it for Lorenzo de' 
MedicL 

Following the staircase, we arrive at the Great Saloon 
(Sala del Cinquecento), the most interesting place in the 
building. It is 170 ft. by 75 ft. The ceiling is magmficent« 
and adds greatly to the effect of the room, llie saloon is now 
almost bare, the statues which adorned it having been removed 
to the Bargello (p. 294)* only the statues of the Medici, by 
Donatella^ remaining^ It was originally proposed that the 
walls of this hall should be graced with frescoes by Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, but the work was delayed ; 
the cartoon by Michael Angelo, of Florentine solcbers in the 
array bathing, surprised by an approach of the enemy (Pisans), 
was destroyed ; and Leonarda's work was a failure, in con- 
sequence of the materials employed. The frescoes now upon 
the walls are by Vasari^ Ligozzi^ Cigoiiy and Passignano^ and 
represent historical' scenes; 

The interest attaching to this room is not so much in its 
size, or what it is now, but in the memories connected with 
it. It was^ cusiously enough, constructed under (^e superin- 
tendence of Savonarola, who sought to revive the ancient 
CommdQweaith^ and ui^ged- that a parliamentary form of 
government should be instituted It was. here the Italian 
Chamber held its sittings ; and when it had outlived its end, it 
fell into disuse for a long period, being only occasionally used 
for public assemblies, such as the tombola When, however, 
Florence became the capital of Italy, it was in this room that 
VidVor Emmanuel addressed the citizens. 

The Sala dell' Udienza (Audience Ghaimbet) is on the 
second floor. The doors of inlaid woodwork are very hand- 
some. The frescoes by SaMati. 

The Chapel of S. Barnard; where religious services were 
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held before the business of state was attended to. Five Val- 
lombrosian monks held office hdre, and had charge of the 
seal of the Republic. Frescoes by Ridolfo GhirlandaiOy some 
in imitation of gold mosaic It was in this chapel^ that 
Savonarola partook of the Sacrament before going forth into 
the Piazza to die. 

Four rooms near this hall were used as private apartments 
of the Medici; one of them communicates with the Ufhzi 
Gallery. A small chapel with frescoes by Bronzino, 

As we leave the Palazzo Vecchio by the same door we 
entered, we have on our left hand the 



COLONNADE OF THE UFFIZI, 

Begun in 1561, by Giorgio Vasari; completed by Buonta- 
Imii, It contains a great number of statues by modem 
artists of celebrated Tuscans, namely, Cosimo, Paier PxUria^ 
and Lorenzo the Magnificent, by the Colonnade on the left 
hand. Then follow — 

Andrea Orcagna . 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Nicolb Pisano • 
Giotto . . • . 
Donatello . . . 
Leon Battista Alberti 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Michael Angelo ; 

Dante .... 
Petrarth . . . 
Boccaccio ... 



Machiavelli . • 
Guicciardini . . 

Amerigo Vespucci 

Galileo . . . 
Antonio Micheli . 
Francesco Redi • 
Paolo Mascagni . 
Andrea Cesalpini 

S. Antonino . . 
Accorso . . . 
Guido Aretino . 



Art. 



Poetry. 
> History. 






t 



Navigation. 



Science. 



Theology. 

Jurisprudence. 

Music. 
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Facing the River — 
Farinata degli Uberti . • \ 

gZ^^SI Bande Ner^ ^^^ '^^ Military Heroes. 
Francesco Femicci . . / 

We return to the Colonnade, and have on our lefl hand the 
Mint (Ztcoi) and Post Office. Almost immediately opposite, 
last door but one on the left, is the entrance to the 



GALLERIA DEQLI UFFIZI. 

This collection, perhaps the most wonderful in the world, 
contains so many works of art, and many of the pictures are 
so rich in historical interest — they recall, too, so many names 
famous in history, that it would be impossible, in the limited 
space of this book, to describe them, much less to linger 
over quotations from celebrated artists and travellers who 
have written about them. We can but point out some, not 
perhaps always the best, and we -can but now and then give 
detailed descriptions, perhaps not the most acceptable ; but 
every eye makes its own beauty here, every traveller is im- 
pressed by some works more than others, and we can but 
recall those we have most admired. 

The collection was originated by the Medici, and supple- 
mented by the Lorraine family, and has been added to from 
time to time, until now it is a complete exemplification of the 
progress and development of art. 

Ascending by a stairway of 1 28 steps, we enter the First 
Vestibule, with busts of the Medici family. — Statues : Mars, 
Silenus, and infant Bacchus. Roman bas reliefs, processional 
subjects. 

Inner Vestibule. — ^The Florentine Wild Boar and two 
Dogs are the finest things in this vestibule ; all the statues, 
busts, etc., are ancient The Horse may have belonged to the 
Group of Niobe (p. 269). 

The Corridors contain pictures, statues, sarcophagi, busts, 
an endless series, and extend along three sides of the gallery. 
We enter the 

East Corridor. 

(178 yards long I) The ceiling paintings are hyFocc€f/i{i$Si), 
and represent mythological subjects. 
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Among the Sculptures in the Corridors should be 
noticed specially — 

35. Agrippina. 39. Sarcophagus — Life of Roman hero. 
48. Agrippa, 52 and 75. Athletes. 58. Wingless Victory. 
69. Wife of Nero, Poppea Sabina, 71. A Child (Nero?). 
77. Otho. 79. Julia, daughter of Titus. 88. Ganymede. 
90. Vestal Virgin veiled. 95. Sarcophagus — Story of Meleager. 
96. Trajan. 99. Hercules. 118. Sarcophagus, Early Chris- 
tian — Story of Jonah. 119. Apollo. 

South Corridor. 

125. Sleep. 129. Sarcophagus — Fall of Phaeton. 138. 
Boy extractmg Thorn (another at Rome). 141. Pedestal of 
Candelabra, dedicated to Mars. 142. Minerva (restored). 
145. Venus. 146. Nymph. 

West Corridor. 

155, 156. Two statues of Marsyas opposite each other. 
195. Leda. 269. Physician. 

Twelve marble bas-reliefs by Luca ddla Robbia^ designed 
for organ loft in the cathedral. 383. St. John Baptist, by 
Donatdh. Over third door, Mask of a» Satyr, by Michael 
AngeiOf at the age of fifteen. Reliefs firom life of S. John 
Gualberto, founder of Monastery of Vallombrosa, etc., etc. 

At the end of the corridor are — 

380. Drunken Bacchus, executed by Michael Ange/o in Rome, 
at age of nineteen. 389. Bacchus, by Sansdvino. 384. John 
Baptist — Donatello. 385. Copy of the celebrated Laocoon of 
the Vatican, by Baccio Bandindli, 

Starting again from the entrance, we will name some of the 
famous 

PICTURES IN THE CORRIDORS. 

EAST CORRIDOR. 

1. Madonna and Child .... Andrea Rico, 

2. S. Cecilia, Cinutbue ( 1 240) " the f oilier of modern painiingy 

5. Ascension of St John . . . . School of Giotto. 

6. Christ in the Garden Giotto, 

7. Mourning over the body of Christ . . . Giottitw. 

8. S. Ansano \ 

9. Annunciation v Simone cmd Lippo Memmi of Siena. 
10. S. Giulietta ) 
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1 2. Hermits . . . Pietra Laureaii or LormzdtL 

13. Annunciation . . . . . Ncri de Biai, 

14. „ . . . • . Agndo GaddL 
1 7. Tabernacle : Exterior, SS. Mark and Peter ; Interior, 

SS. John Baptist and Mark. Panel, Madonna and 

Child ... . . FraAngelico. 

'*To An^ciico ihc art of painting a picture devoted to religious purposes 
was an act of religion, for which he prepared himself by fasting and 
prayer, imploring on bended knees the benediction of Heaven on his 
work ; he then, under the impression that he had obtained the blessing he 
sought, and glowing with what might truly be called inspiration, took up 
hia pencil, and mingling with liis earnest and pious humilitv a singular 
species of self-uplifted enthusiasm, he could never be persuaded to alter his 
first draught or com{K)sition, believing that what he nad done was accord- 
ing to the will of God, and could not be changed for the better by any 
after-thought of his own or suggestion from others. All the works left by 
Angelico are in harmony with this gentle, devout, enthusiastic spirit" — 
Mrs, Jameson, 

r8. SS. Cosimo and Damain (Medici patron saints). 

Lorenzo di Bicci. 

20. Adoration of the Magi. Lorenzo Monaco^ a Camaldolese 

21. Panel of Bridal Chest \ \Friar, 
28. Sacrifice r • . . Piero di Cosimo 
3 2 . Andromeda and Perseus ) 

■Readers of ** Romola" will take an interest in all the pictures of this 
eccentric artist, as he is a leading character in that story. He was one of 
the most remarkable masters of his day. 

23. Coronation of the Virgin . . . Cosimo Rosselli, 

24. Madonna adoring the Child . . Lorenzo di Credi, 

26. Adoration of Magi . . . Giuliano d'Arrigo, 

" This artist was among the first to introduce i>ortraits into historical 
and sacred subjects.'* 



3c. Portrait .... 

34. Madonna and Child . 

39. Birth of Venus . 

53. Descent of Christ into Limbo 

55. Creation of Adam 

61. Crucifixion 

62. Magdalene 



A. Pollaioli, 

Luca Signorelli, 

. Botticelli. 

Passignano. 

yacopo da Empoli. 

Loraizo Lippi, 

Cigoli, 



In this corridor, the second door on the left of the entrance, is 



THE TRIBUNE, 
An octagonal room built in 16 10. It contains the choicest 
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works of the best masters, and is the richest collection in 
Florence, perhaps the richest in the world. 

The tourist whose time is limited must make the Tribune the 
special object of his visit It is well to see all the gallery con- 
tains ; but if it is a question with him whether he shall see all 
cursorily, or the. Tribune thoroughly, we strongly recommend 
the latter. 

In the inner circle of the room arc 

Five Groups of Sculpture, each group having a world- 
wide celebrity. 

The first in importance is the 

Venus de* Medici — so called because it was brought to 
Florence in the time of Cosimo III. de Medici, 1680. It was 
found in the Villa of Hadrian in Tivoli, and bears an inscrip- 
tion in Greek, on the pedestal, intimating that the artist was 
CUomencs^ son of AiX)llodorus. Every one who has seen this 
exquisite work has felt the po\yer of its fascination, but few 
have described their emotions better than Nathapiel Hawthorne, 
who says — 

" The Venus stands somewhat aside from the centre of the 
room, and is surrounded by an iron railing, a pace or two from 
her pedestal in front, and less behind. I think ^he might 
safely be left to the reverence her womanhood would win, 
without any other protection. She is very beautiful, very 
satisfactory, and has a fresh and new charm about her, un- 
reached by any cast or copy. . The hue of the marble is just so 
much mellowed by time as to do for her all that Gibson tries, 
or ought to try, to do for his statues by colour — softening her, 
warming her, almost imperceptibly making her an inmate of 
the heart, as well as a spiritual existence. I felt a kind of 
tenderness for her — an affection, not as if she were one woman, 
but all womanhood in one. Her modest attitude — which, 
before I saw her, I had not liked, deeming that it might be an 
artificial shame — is partly what unmakes her as the heathen 
goddess, and softens her into woman. There is a slight 
degree of alarm, too, in her face ; not that she really thinks 
anybody is looking at her, yet the idea has flitted through her 
mind, and startled her a little. Her face is so beautiful and 
intellectual, that it is not dazzled out of sight b/ her form. 
Methinks this was a triumph for the sculptor to achieve. I 
may as well stop here. It is of no use to throw heaps of 
words upon her ; for they all fall away, and leave her standing 
in chaste and naked grace, as untouched as when I began. . . . 
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"Surely it makes me more ready to believe in the high 
destinies of the human race, to think that this beautiful form is 
but nature's plan for all womankind, and that the nearer the 
actual woman approaches it the more natural she is. I do not, 
and cannot think of her as a senseless image, but as a being 
that lives to gladden the world, incapable of decay and death ; 
as young and fair to-day as she was three thousand years ago, 
and still to be young and fair as long as a beautiful thought 
shall require physical embodiment." 

The Apollino, or young Apollo, was brought to Florence 
with the Venus de' Medici. It is of the school of Praxiteles. 
The ease and grace of the attitude, and the thoughtful beauty 
of the face, are very charming, and exhibit art of the very highest 
order. It was unfortunately much injured by a sudden descent 
of Charles V., a picture by Van Dyck falling upon it, and some 
art critics think it was injured quite as much by the restorations 
by Bartolini, a Tuscan sculptor. 

The Wrestlers {Loitatort), a small elegant group full of 
energy and skilful detail It was found at Rome, with the 
children of the Niobe, 1583. (See p. 269.) 

The Grinder (copies of which in all shapes and sizes will 
be found all over Italy) is a slave, supposed t6~be connected 
with the flaying alive of Marsyas, or perhaps with the con- 
spiracy of the sons of Brutus. Or perhaps it only represents a 
knife-grinder. It is a wonderfully //z///s;g^ statue, the attitude most 
natural, and the whole arrangement very effective. 

The Dancing Faun, of which Mr. John Bell, in his 
Travels in Italy, says " it is perhaps the most exquisite piece 
of art of all that remams of the ancient; the Torso is the finest 
that can be imagined." The statue was restored by Michael 
Angelo. 

THE PICTURES 

In the Tribune are not less remarkable than the sculptures. 

1 104. St. Jerome Spagnoietto 

1105. Holy Family Schidcfie. 

1 106. St. Peter Lanfranchi. 

n 07. Slaughter of the Innocents . . D, da VoUerra, 

1 108. Venus Titian, 

1 109. Cardinal Agucchia .... Dommichifw. 

11 10. Holy Family Orazio Alfani, 

nil. Altar-piece — Adoration, Circumcision, Resurrection. 

Mantegna. 
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1 1 1 2. Madonna enthroned, SS. John and Francis A, del Sarto, 

Andrea Vannuchi, called Andrea del Sarto, because he was the son of 
a tailor, was bom 1488 ; and the bane of his existence was an infamous 
woman who became his wife. " His only model for all his females was 
his wife ; and even when he did not paint from her, she so possessed his 
thoughts that unconsciously he repeated the same features in every (ace he 
drew, whether Virgin, or saint, or goddess." 

1 1 13. Madonna Guide RmL 

1 1 14. Sibyl Guercino. 

1 1 15. Jean de Montfort VanDyds. 

1 1 16. Portrait Titian. 

1 1 17. Venus Titian. 

1 1 18. Repose during the Flight into Egypt . . Corr^gio. 

1 1 19. Duke Francis Maria II. .... Barocdo. 

1 1 20. Portrait of a Lady Raphael 

Painted when Raphael was only twenty years of age. 

1121. Portrait of a Lady Mantegna. 

1 122. Madonna, SS. John and Sebastian . • Perugino. 

1 123. Fomarina (baker's wife) .... Raphael. 

1 124. Portrait Franc Francia. 

1 125. Madonna at the Well .... Raphael, Q) 

1126. Isaiah Fra Bartolammeo. 

1 130. Job. Fra Bartolommeo. 

Fra Bartolommeo, usually known as II Frate, the Friar, was bom in 
1469. He was a convert of the great Savonarola ; and after the death of 
that martyr he took vows and became a Dominican monk, abandoning the 
pencil for some years. Afterwards, however, he went to Rome, resumed 
painting, and left some immortal works. Among them St. Mark and a 
picture at Lucca. 

1 127. St. John Baptist Raphael. 

" The only painting on canvas by Raphael." 

1 1 28. Emperor Charles V. Van Dyck, 

1 129. Madonna with the Goldfinch (Cardellino) . Raphael. 

Painted in 1505, at the age of twenty-two. " Full of lovely simplicity 
and heavenly grace." 

1 13 1. Pope Julius II. Raphael, 

1132. Head of John the Baptist. . . . Correggio. 

1 133. Bacchante A. Caracci. 

1 134. Madonna Corr^io. 

1 139. Madonna ...... Ccrreggio. 

1 135. Herodias Luini, 

1 136. Holy Family Faolo Veronese. 

1 137. Endymion Sleeping Guercino. 

1138. Eve Cra^'' ' 
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1 142; Adam • ^ • i 

1 140. Venus and Minerva . 

1 141. Adoration of Magi . 

1 143. Cmcifixion 

1 1 44. Madonna 

1 145. Rebecca and Eleazar 



Crofiach. 

Rubens. 

A Durer, 

Lucas of Ley dm. (?) 

Giulio Romano. 

. Z. Caracci. 



Adjoining the Tribune is the room appropriated to the works 
of the 

TUSCAN SCHOOL. 

As the collection is one that cannot be seen elsewhere, we 
shall name a. great many of the principal works, in order that 
the visitor may have an opportunity of noticing the works of 
those whose influence upon art was felt all the world over; 
although now some of the pictures fail to have a great interest 
except for the connoisseur. 

Lor. di Crcdi. 

. yacopo Pontormo, 

Lor. di Credi, 

G, di San Giovanni. 

Fra Bartolommeo. 

Antonio PoUaiolo. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 



146. Annunciation . 
148. Leda 

150; Christ appearing to Mary 
151. The Genius of Painting 
152; The Eternal (a sketch) 
153. Hercules and the Hydra 
157; Portrait of a Y6uth . 
159. Head of the Medusa . 

" It represents the severed head of the Medusa, seen foreshortened, lying 
on a fragment of rock ; the features are beautiful and regular ; the hair 
already metamorphosed into serpents 

* . . . . Which curl and flow, 
And iheir long tangles in each other lock, 
And with unending involutions show 
Their niailed radiance.' 

Those who have once seen this terrible and fascinating picture can never 
forget it. The ghastly head seems to expire, and the serpents to crawl into 
glittering life as we look upon it." — Mrs. Jameson. 



1 160. Annunciation .... 

1 166. Christ and the Woman of Samaria 
1 168. Madonna and St. John 

1 161. Birth and Presentation of Christ 

1 162. St. John and St 2^charias. 

1 1 64. Marie de' Medici 

1 165. Infant Saviour Sleeping on the Cross 
X167. Portrait of an Old Man . 



L^r, di Credi. 

Lor, di Credi. 

Lor. di Credi, 

Fra Bartolommeo, 

Fra Angelico, 

Angelo Bronzino, 

Cristofano Allori. 

Botticelli. (?) 



TUSCAN SCHOOL. 
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1 1 78. Altar-piece Fra Angeiico. 

1 1 84. Altar-piece Fra Angelica. 

Fra Angelico was ** a man wilh whom llic practice of a licautiful art 
was thenceforth a hymn of praise, ami every creation of his pencil an act of 
piety and charity, and who, in seeking only the glory of Ootl, earned an 
immortal glory among men." — Mrs. Javicson. 

1 187. Martyrdom of St. Maurice . yacopo Po7itormo. 

1189. Portrait of Bronzino*s Wife . Atigclo Bronzino. 

1196. Expulsion from Paradise • . .J^acopo Pontormo. 

1 1 98. Birthof St. John Baptist . . .yacopo Poiitormo, 

1203. Deposition Rapliad Vdnni. 



1 2 13. Temple of Hercules . 

1220. Portrait 

1224. Madonna and Child . 

1227. Bianco Capello 

1235. Madonna and Child • 

1239. Sacrifice of Isaac . • \ 

1246. Perseus and Andromeda . 

1256. The Conception : 

1252; Adoration of the Magi ; 

1254. 3t« James and Two Children i 

X257.' Adoration of the Magi . -. 

i2'59. Visitatiotl of Elizabeth to Mary . 

1260. Madonna and Si. John 

1261. St. tves . . ; 

1263. Portrait of Sculptor • 

1264. Madonna and Child . 

1265. St. Anna aild the Virgin . 

1266. Cosimo, Pater Patrix 

1268. Madonna Enthroned 

1269. Lorenzo de' Medici • 
1271. Descent into Limbo • 

"2^' \ Portraits : Children of Cosimo I. 
1273* f 

1274. St. Joseph .... 

1275. ^ Miracle of St. Zenobius . 

1276. Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 



Frandabigio. 
y^acopo Pontormo, 
Rtdolfo Ghirlahdaio. 
. Angeio Bronzino, 
Fra Bariolommeo. 
Aiessandro AUori. 

• Piero di Cosimo. 
. Piero di Cosimo* 

• Lam: da Vinci. 
Andrea del Sario. 

Flippino lAppi. 

Mariotto A&ertindiu 

BUiveri (pupil of Cigoli), 

yacopo Chimefiti, 

Angeio Bronzino. 

Franciab^, 

Fra Bartohmmeo. 

. Pontomio. 

. F. Uppi. 

Vasari. 

Angeio Bronzino. 

Angeio Bronzino. 

Bilivert. 

Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. 

. Cigoli. 



1277. The Miracle of the Tree (see p. 247) Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. 

1278. Erminia Healing the Wounds of Tancred (from Tasso's 

Jerusalem Delivered) • . . Ottavio Vanni 

1279. St. Sebastian Razzi 

1 280. St. Thomas receiving the Girdle of the Viigin Granacci 

1281. Duke Alexander • • • ^ ^ .Vas^*^ 
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1284. Venus. (Imitation of the style of Michael Angelo.) 

Pontormo, 

1285. Adoration of the Magi • . . Cristofano AliorL 
1288. Calumny Botticelli. 

THE HALL OF THE OLD MASTERS. 

1286. Adoration of the Magi. (Introducing Portraits of the 

Medici) Bottiaili. 

1287. Madonna Adoring the Child . • Lcn'. di Credi. 

1290. Coronation of the Virgin . . . Fra An^dico. 

" If music and painting were ever allied, their union is expressed in 
this lovely and harmonious picture." — J. and S, Homer, 

1291. Holy Family Luca S^nordli. 

1294. Predella JFra Angelica. 

1295. Adoration of the Magi . . Danunico Ghirlandaio. 
1297. Madonna Enthroned . . Domenico Ghirlandaio. 
1299. Fortitude Botticelli* 

1 30 1. .88. JameSy Eustace, and Vincent . Antonio PcUlaiolo, 

1302. Predella . . Baiozzo Gozzoli^ pupil of Fra An^ico. 

1305. Madonna Enthroned . Domenico Veneziano. 

1306. Prudence Antonio Pallaiolo, 

1307. Altar-piece .... Fra Filippo Lippi. 

ITALIAN SCHOOL, 

Containing works of other Italian schools than the Tuscan, 
principally Venetian and Lombardy. In this and the following 
rooms only a selection of the most remarkable pictures will be 
'enumerated. 

Dosso Dossi. 

. Guido Reni. 

Salvator.Rosa. 

• PciKinigiofio* 

. Parmigiano. 

ScUvator Rosa. 

Andrea Mantegna. 



995. Massacre of the Innocents 
998. Virgin, with Jesus and St. John 

1005. Landscape 

1006. Madonna, Child, and St. John 
loxo. Holy Family . 

1012. landscape 

1025. Madonna and Child . 



A charming picture, worthy of dose study. 



DUTCH SCHOOL. 



882. Landscape 
922. An Interioi: 



• Ruysdael. 
. Rembrandt. 



VENETIAN SCHOOL. 
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926. Woman Selling Apples 

976. Portrait . 

977. Playing the Violin . 

978. Man Holding a 'Lantcm 

979. Landscape 



Gerard Dow. 
. F, JMieris. 
. ^an Stem, 
Ostade, 
. Rembrandt, 



FLEMItH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 



(Two Rooms.) 

First Room, 

Portrait of an Old Man . 

Portrait of his Father 

I^andscape 

St. James the Apostle 

Zwinglius, the Swiss Reformer 

The Schoolmaster 

Cupid and Psyche . 

Sir Thomas More, in his Youth 

Venus and Adonis . 



765. 
766. 

774. 

777. 
784. 

786. 

793- 

799- 
812. 

Second Room, 

703. Madonna 

706. Repentance of St. Peter . 

751. St. George 



Albert Durer. 

Albert Durer. 

Claude Lorraine. 

Albert DUrer. 

Holbein. 

Gerard Dow. 

. Elzheimer. 

HoWein. 

Rubensn 



Memling. 

Tenters f yun. 

Cranach. 



FRENCH SCHOOL. 

668. Madame de S^vign^ Aiignard, 

670. Madame de Grignan Menard. 

674. Portrait of Rousseau LarguiUi^e. 

679. The Poet Alfieri. (See p. 274.) Francois Xavier Fabre, 
689. The Countess of Albany. (Seep. 274.) Ibid. 

680. Theseus Nic. Foussin, 

VENETIAN SCHOOL. 
(Two Rooms.) 

These rooms are perhaps the richest in the collection next to 
the Tribune. Among a host of valuable pictures should be 
especially noticed — 

. Gwrgione. 

Titian. 

. Faolo Veronese. 

Titian. 



571. Portrait of Gattemalata 
576. Portrait of Sansovino . 
589. A Sketch (? for Annunciation) 
599. Duke of Urbino 
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605. Duchess of Urbino . • • • 

609. Battle Scene 

614. Giovanni dellc Bande Neri 

6x7. Marriage at Cana of Galilee 

618. Madonna and Child (Sketch) 

621. Apochryphal Scene in the Life of Moses 

626. Flora 

630. Judgment of Solomon 
633. Madonna and Child, SS. John and Anthony 
638. Admiral Veniero .... 
648. Catherine Comaro, Queen of Cyprus . 



Titian. 

Titian. 

Titian. 
Tintoretto. 

Wiafi. 
Giorgione. 

Titian. 
Giorgione. 

Titian. 
Tintoretto. 

Titian. 



ROOMS OF THE PAINTERS. 

These two rooms were built by Cardinal Leopold de' Medici, 
and contain the portraits of painters of all ages and all 
countriesi painted, in most instances, by. thepiselyes. . In the 
centre of the first room is the celebrated ** Medici Vase " 
representing the Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

Among the celebrated are to be noticed — 



223. 
228. 
232. 

237. 
280. 

283. 

287. 

288. 

290. 

291. 

292. 

298. 

306. 

348. 
354- 
356. 
368. 

373- 
374. 
378. 

384. 
385. 
3^9- 



Van Dyck, 

Rubens. 

Hans Holbein. 

Quentin Matsys. 

Andrea del Sarto 

Lorenzo Lippi 

Pietro Perugino. 

Raphael. 

Michael Angelo. 

Vasajri 

Leonardo da VincL 

CigolL 

Baccio Bandinelli. 

Agostino Cafacci. 

Giovanni Bellini. 

Giorgione. 

Antonio CafaccL 

Pordenone. 

Annibale Caracci. 

Tintoretto. 

Titian. 

Paolo Veronese. 

Dosso Dossi. 



395- 

397i 
401. 

403- 
407. 

434- 
441. 

449- 
450- 
452. 
462. 

471. 

485. 
494. 

496. 
510. 
512. 
518. 
546. 

549- 
560. 

573. 



Leandro Bassano. 
Ludovico Caracci. 
Jacopo BasssLno; 
Guido Reni. 
Francesco Bassano. 
Albert Diirer 
Gerard Honthuht 
Gerard Dow. 
Annibale CaraccL 
Rembrandt 
Anthony More. 
Angelica Kauffman. 
Charles le Brun. 
James Northcote. 
Goodall. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Jacques Callot. 
Ovcrbeck. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Elizabeth le Brun. 
George Harlowe. 
Canova, 
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THE CABINET OF THE GEMS 

Is at the end of the short corridor, and at the south extremity 
of the long east corridor. 

The room itself is a gem, being supported by four cohimns of 
alabaster and four of verde antique. The precious stones are 
kept in six numbered cabinets. 

In the centre of the room a table in- Florentine mosaic, 
representing Leghorn and its old harbour, with ships upon a sea 
of lapis lazuli. 

In the second cabinet on the right is a casket of rock 
crystal lined mih silver, upon which is depicted, with wonder- 
ful skill, scenes in the history of the Saviour, from the Nativity 
to the Ascension. It is the work of Valeriv VincetUo, and was 
executed for Clement VI 1., whose arms it bears. 

Above the casket is a portrait of Cosimo IL, a costly work 
in pietra-dura. 

Case 4. Venus and Cupid, statuettes in porphyry, by Maria 
da Peseta. 

Case 5. Jasper vase with a golden figure of Hercules upon it, 
by Giavan, Bolognd. 

A column of rock crystal, with a mass of figures upon it, 
commemorative of the destruction of the Sienese Republic. 

Case VI. rock crystal cup, by Bmvcnuto Cellini 

Among the curiosities in the room are 18 vases of most 
costly material bearing the inscription of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent (Lau. R. Med.), and a variety of urns, caskets, bas-reliefs, 
and precious treasures, which once belonged to the Medici 
family. 

Passing again along the short corridor, and into the west 
corridor, we have on our led hand the Saloons of the Painters, 
already described, and the Cabinet of Coins,* and then we 
come to the 

Sala delle Iscrizioni (Hall of Inscriptions), containing 
many tablets and monuments, with inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin, and some exquisite statues, Greek and Roman; among 
them — 

263 Mercury 265 Venus Genetrix. 

264 Priestess. 266 Venus Urania. 

Sala deir Ermafrodite (Hall of the Hermaphrodite), 

* Permission to inspect the collection has to be specially obtained. 
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named from the exquisite statue, 306. Hermaphrodite lying 
upon the skin of a tiger — ^portions of the statue restored; 
308. Ganymede, restored so much by Benvenuto Cellini, 
that scarcely anything beyond the torso is ancient But the 
restored parts are perfect. 

310. Hercules strangling the Serpents. 

315. Torso of a Faun — a wonderful work. 

320. The Genius of Sleep, altered by Benvenuto Cellini 
into a Cupid. 

323. Cupid and Psyche. 

THE HALL OF THE CAMEOS. 

Before examining the cameos and intaglios, notice at the 
end of room — 

Bust of Dante, taken after death. Bequeathed to the 
gallery by the Marchese Carlo Torrigiani. 

Cases on either side with Etruscan gold ornaments. 

Cases of ancient glass. 

Model in wax for the celebrated statue of Lorenzo de' Medici 
in San Lorenzo, by Michael Angelo. 

Seven tablets (niello work) by Maso Finiguerra^ 15th century. 

" The collection of camei and intagli, or precious stones cut in 
relief or engraved, was begun by Lorenzo de* Medici, and 
besides being the oldest collection of the kind in Europe, con- 
sisted of at least 3,000 pieces before the recent addition of Mr. 
Currey*s gems. The period during which the art of engraving 
precious stones was brought to greatest perfection by the 
Greeks and Romans extends from b.c. 400 to a.d. 500. The 
best gems belong to the reigns of Alexander of Macedon, b.c 
300; of Mithridates in Pontus, b.c 120; of Augustus Caesar, 
ac. 63; and of Hadrian, a.d. 117. The art was revived in 
Ital^ in the i6th century, and attained to high excellence by 
Italian, English, and Gennan artists in the i8th. We can form 
no more perfect idea of Greek art than that presented in these 
engraved gems, which from their minute size, the durability of 
the material, and frequently from acertain superstitious value 
attached to the supposed properties of precious stones, have 
been preserved unmjured, where statues have been mutilated, 
and pictures destroyed."* 

It would be impossible, in the compass of this book, to give 

* "Walks in Florence/' which see for an admirable account of this 
oailectiCD. 
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even a brief account of these treasures. We must, however, 
call attention to one or two. 

28. On)rx, Apollo. 

40. Jasper, Mercury. 

54. Amethyst, Hercules and Hebe. 

70. Jasper, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Cameos : — 
6. Venus robed by the Graces. 
13. Apollo. 
24. Bacchus and Omphale. 

106. Nero. 

109. Vespasian. 

In the collection of modern intagU the most celebrated and 
interesting is — 

371. Savonarolo, by Giovanni ^ sumamed ^^ delle ComioU*^ 
from the stone (camelian) upon which he was most skilful in 
working. 

The collection of Sir William Currey, bequeathed in 1863, is 
contained in four cases, and is of great value and interest 

THE HALL OF BAROCCIO. 

A saloon named after Baroccio, a Florentine, whose great 
work is in this room, viz. : — 

169. The Virgin interceding with the Saviour — the picture 
is called the Madonna del Popolo. 

In this room are also — 

162. Sibyl Guido Rent. 



Sustermans. 

A. Caracd. 

Sassoftrraio. 

Rubms, 

Albani, 



163. Portrait of Galileo 
171. Man with a Monkey . 
191. Head of Madonna 
197. Rubens* first Wife 
220. The Infant Saviour 
Four very ^ne tables in Florentine mosaic— especially the 
centre table. 

THE HALL OF NIOBE 

Contains the wonderful series of statues found at Rome at 
the Porta S. Paolo in 1583, and brought to Florence in 1775. 
How they originally stoocl, whether in a group. or simply as 
now arranged, has not been discovered, nor is it certain that 
they all belong to the same group. 

They are very wonderful, and some very graceful and K^auti- 
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ful ; the uncertainty as to whether they are originals by Scopas 
or copies from Praxiteles, remains, and so does the certainty 
expressed by hundreds of travellers, that the present arrange- 
ment is disadvantageous to their full effect and meaning. The 
attitudes of the figures running away from the shafts of Apollo 
and Diana ; of the weeping mother defending her youngest 
child, who clings to her : and of several others, are remarkably 
fine. They are not, however, of equal merit, and this has 
fostered the impression that some are originals and others 
copies. 

There are several fine paintings in this room, especially — 
140. Henry IV. of France at the Battle of Ivry . Rubms, 
147. Henry IV. entering Paris in Triumph . . Rubms, 

HALL OF THE BRONZES. 

426. Horse's head — a colossal work found at Civita- 
Vecchia. 

424: "The Idol" (LIdolino\ a statue of a youth of ex- 
quisite beauty. This is the gem of the rooms. It was found 
at Pesaro in 1530, and the pedestal is 15th century work, 
attributed to Ghiberti, Desiderio da Sellignano^ and others. 

In the cases around the room are innumerable bronzes of 
gods, goddesses, domestic articles, lamps, and a few engraved 
Etruscan mirrors. 

GALLERY FERONI. 

The last room in the corridor. The pictures were be- 
queathed to the city by the Marchege Leopold Feroni in 1850. 

The gem of the room is — 

The Angel of the Annunciation (with a lily) . Carlo DolcL 

There is also a good picture — 

Interior of a Butcher's Shop . . . , D, Tenters, 

Retracing our steps along the corridor, and nearly at the 
end, we come to a door opening on to a staircase ; this con- 
nects the Uffizi with the Pitli Palace, by a long corridor which 
leads over the Ponte Vecchio, and from the windows of which 
good views may be from time to time obtained. Descending 
the staircase, you pass two saloons devoted to — 

"Woodcuts and Engravings, some of which are cele- 
brated and very old and rare. Then in the corridor which 
crosses the Amo is arranged in cases a wonderful collection of 
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Original Drawings of great interest, and with the names 
of the masters inscribed. Amongst tliem — 
Lorenzo Ghiberti^s Sketches for the Gates of the Baptistery ; 
Michael Angelas Sketches of Madonna and Child in San 

Lorenzo, and Statue of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
Monument of Julius IL, Soldiers Bathing 
(see p. 254); 
besides many by Leonardo da Vinci^ Mantegna^ Raphael^ Fra 
Bartolommeo^ Ferugino^ etc., etc. Then follows a series of 
Portraits of the ^edici, not of great merit, and in a 
narrow passage a 

CpUectipn pf Tapestry and embroidered carpets, some 
of them from designs by great masters, as Michael Attgelo^ 
Cigoli^ etc. Beyond this passage is a narrower passage still, in 
which are 

Water-Cplour Drawings of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
by Bartolomptci^ Ligozzi. We pause at the windows which 
overlook the Boboli Gardens, to enjoy the view, and in a few 
steps more we reach the Palazzo Pitti. (See p^e 295.) 

The Biblioteca I^azionale is on the first floor of the 
Uffizi. It is an enprmous collection — 200,000 vpls., 8,000 
MSS. Equally wpndefful, the central Archives of Tuscany. 

PIAZZA S. CROCE. 

In former times this was the place where public festivals 
and games were held. Here also, in 1250, the first parliament 
of the people was formed. The great object of interest now 
in the Piazza is the Monument to Dante, by Fazzi^ which 
was unveiled in the presence of the King of Italy, on the 
T4th May, 1865. (See p. 286.) This monument, 19 ft. high, 
stands on a pedestal 23 ft high. Around the Piazza are 
several very old palaces, formerly the property of noted Floren- 
tines. The Palazzo deir Antella is covered with frescoes, 
the work of Giovanni di San Giovanni and others, the best 
masters of that period (1621), who completed the work in 
twenty-seven days. 

SANTA CROCE. 

Santa Croce has been called over and over again the 
" Westminster Abbey of Florence," and as no guide-book is 
complete without this ouotation, we relieve ourselves of it at 
once. 
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' This wonderful church, by far the most interesting in 
Florence, was built by Arnolfo del Cambio^ the architect of the 
caUiedral. The two buildings were in course of erection at the 
same time, and have had an equally splendid contemporaneous 
history. The cathedral is associated, however, with the busy 
life, labours, and triumphs of the Florentines, while Santa 
Croce from its earliest date has been associated with the deaths, 
resting-places, and living memories of her best and greatest men. 
The foundation stone was laid on the day of the Holy Cross, 
C' Invention of the Cross,") whence its name. It is 460 ft. long, 
and 125 ft. wide, and is in the shape of a Latin cross. The 
different parts of the exterior of the cathedral are of recent 
date. The magnificent fa9ade, which was unveiled in the 
presence of Pope Pius IX., was only completed in 1863, 
while the campanile only dates from 1842. 

Little, therdbre, of the exterior is now what it formerly was. 
It would have had an old and magnificent facade, had the offer 
of one Castilio Quaratesi, to erect it at his own expense, been 
accepted ; but as he made a condition of the arrangement, that 
the arms of his family should appear upon the building, the 
offer was declined ; but a green and white marble slab at the 
foot of the facade remains as a memorial of his offer. 

Impressive and beautiful as the exterior is, the interior im- 
measurably surpasses it. It is a poem in stone. There is a 
solemnity and grandeur throughout the sacred pile, inspired as 
much perhaps by the recollections it calls forth, as by the 
dignity and grace of the structure ; for — 

" In Santa Crocc's holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is, 
Even in itself, an Immortality. 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 
The particle of those sublimities 
AVhidi have relapsed to chaos : here repose 
Angelo's, Alfieri s bones, and his. 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it rose." 

To get the best effect, enter by the western door, over which 
in the interior is a bronze statue of S. Louis, Bishop of 
Toulouse. This statue, a very poor one, is interesting from 
the fact that it was the last Donatdlo ever executed, and that 
it formerly stood outside the church, over the principal 
entrance. 

Stained glass window. Descent from the Cross, Lormxo 
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GhibertL Stone tablet with the initials " I. H. S." by 5. Ber- 
nardino of Siena. It was he who designed these initials 
(familiar to every one in every Christian country), to honour 
the name and work of the Redeemer, /esus /Tominum ^'al- 
vator. The missionary work of S. Bernardino was to inscribe 
these initials wherever he went. 

Many tombs and tablets are around this^western door; and 
the way is paved with memorials of illustrious dead. 

On tlie right, tomb of Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
Design oiVasarL Allegory : Sculpture, Architecture, and Paint- 
ing, as mourners. The bust is said to be a faithful likeness of 
this variously gifted man. 

'' Amongst the most illustrious of Florentines was Michael 
Angelo. Painter, sculptor, architect, civil and military engi- 
neer, and poet, he was one of the most variously accomplished 
men who ever lived ; and in every one of these departments 
he was great. ' Nothing that came forth from his hands was 
mean or poor. His faults were those of superabundant strength 
and force. St Peter's at Rome is one amongst the many 
buildings which display his power as an architect. The 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel have already been referred to 
as illustrious of his genius as a painter. As a sculptor he is 
perhaps unrivalled since the palmy days of Greece and Rome. 
In the great engineering works of his time, his advice and 
co-operation were eagerly sought, both in peace and war. 
That he is less known as a poet is mainly due to the fact that 
his sonnets are often mystical in thought and obscure in ex- 
pression." — Italian Pictures, 

It is said that Michael Angelo chose the position of his 
tomb, so that when the doors were thrown open he might see 
the cupola of the cathedral. A pretty notion, but carried a 
little too far I 

Nowhere is the stain upon the honour of Florence more 
glaringly seen than in the ponderous monument to Dante. 
He died in 132 1. His monument was reared in 1829 ! It- 
is the work of Stejano Ricci^ and has the merit of being very 
large. Writers have described it over and over again; and 
it b unfair for a guide-book to prejudice the minds of visitors 
by one-sided extracts, but Natlulniel Hawthorne in his quaint 
way has hit off a very graphic description : " Huge cold images 
weeping and sprawling over it, and an unimpressive statue of 
Dante sitting above." Perhaps the greatest satisfaction that 
lover$ of Dante obtain when gazing upon this mass of marble 

18 
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is to know that his body rests at Ravenna, and that this is only 
a monument, not a tomb. (At the foot of Dante's monument 
lie the remains of Ugo Foscolo, who was banished from 
Italy by the Austrians, and si>ent his life in the study of the 
great master whose monument overshadows him. His remains 
were brought from Chelsea in 1871.^ A wonderful contrast is 
presented in the monument to Alfieri, by Catwva, It is 
full of grace and tenderness. Alfieri was a patriot and a poet; 
he died 1803. The Duchess of Albany caused his monument 
to be erected at her own expense. 

The tomb of Machiavelli, the historian of Florence, by 
SpinazzL Earl Cowper started a subscription for this monu- 
ment, and this is only one in a thousand cases showing that 
Florence belongs, not to Italy, but to the whole worlds. 

The tomb of Lanzi is by Gius Belli, His ** History of 
Painting " (Bohn's Standard Library — ^Translation) isoneof M^ 
standard works on art, and will be enjoyed by every visitor 
to the treasures of art in Italy. 

The tomb of the Cavalcanti family. Monument to 
Benedetto Cavalcante. More interest attaches to the fres- 
coes than to the tomb ; the one representing SS. John and 
Francis being by Andrea del Casiagfw, llie Annunciation 
by JDonatello, 

Monument of Leonardi Bruni, who, like many other 
famous Italians, is better known by the surname derived from 
the place of his birth, Arezzo= Aretino. Aretino was one of 
the greatest exponents of the philosophy of Aristotle. The 
monument is by Rosselini, 

Monument of Leopoldo Nobili, natural philosopher. .This 
monument concludes the series on this side of the church. 

South Transept. — Monument of Don Neri Corsini, by 
Fantachiotti^ is a large and beautiful work of recent erection. 
Tablet to Francesco Barbarini, inscription by Boccaccio. Mon- 
ument of the Countess of Albany, by Gioi^annozzL 

In the northem transept is a monument to Cherubini, the 
celebrated musical composer, by Fatitachioiti, 

North Aisle. — Monument to Raphael Morghen, the 
engraver Fantachiotti. 

Monument of Leo Battista Alberti, the celebrated architect. 

Bartolint. 

Monument to Carlo Marzuppini (an exquisite work), " con- 
sidered one of the finest tombs in Tuscany." 

Desiderio da Sdtignano. 
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Monument to Count Vittorio Fossombroni . Bartolinu 

„ Giovanni Lami . . . Spinazzi, 

„ Galileo Galilei (see p. 303) Ginlio Foggini, 

In the nave near the choir is the tomb of John Ketterick, 
Bishop of Exeter, who died in Florence in 14 19. 

The principal monuments in this church arc in the south 
and north aisles. The chapels and frescoes, for which latter 
Santa Croce is almost as famous as for its tombs, are in the 
south and north transepts. We advise the visitor to examine 
the monuments at one visit, the chapels and frescoes at 
another, and the cloisters at another. 

In the south transept, first on right, is — 

The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament (Sagramento), some- 
times called the Castellani Chapel, as it was founded by that 
family. 

Frescoes — Scenes from the lives of SS. Nicholas, John 
Baptist and Anthony, and John the Evangelist. 

Agtwio GaddL 

Two Statues, SS. Bernardino and Dominic . . Robbia, 

Chapel of the Baroncelli family. 

Frescoes — Legends in the life of the Virgin. Taddeo GaddL 

Altar-piece in four panels — Coronation of the Virgin in the 
centre ....... Giotto, 

Monument, with shield of the Baroncelli family, statues, etc. 

Andrea Pisano, (?) 

Dead Christ (marble) .... BandihdlL 

Chapel of the Medici, called also the Chapel of the 
Novitiate, contains — 

Fine bas-reliefs on altar by . . Luca delta Robbia, 

A Shrine for the Sacrament, very beautiful. Mino da Fiesole. 

Paintings School of Giotto, 

In this chapel lay the body of Galileo for many years; 
neglected, until the body of his pupil Vinccnzio Viviani was 
laid beside it. A hundred years after, Florence bestirred her- 
self to do honour to one of her greatest men. 

Sacristy. — Frescoes by pupils of Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi^ 
and others. 

Ecclesiastical ornaments — A Head of Christ, etc. 

A grating of delicate iron-work separates the Sacristy from 
the 

Rinuccini Chapel. — Frescoes . Giot*anfii da Milano. 
Altar-piece Giovanni da Milano. 

Peruzzi Chapel contains some of the finest frescoes in the 
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whole church, representing scenes from the lives of SS. John 
the Baptist and John the Evangelist, by Giotto. 

Bardi Chapel, adjoining the Peruzzi Chapel, also con- 
tains frescoes by Giotto^ the principal relating to the history 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 

The chapels in the north transept are not so interesting as 
those in the south, they are — 

The Chapel of St. Anne : tomb of Pictro Nardini, musician 
(1796.) Ricasoli Chapel: notice a stone here which fell into 
the church, and by a miracle was prevented from doing injury. 

Chapel of St Lawrence. — Frescoes . Bernardo Daddu 

Chapel of St Sylvester. — Frescoes, Scenes in life of the 
Saint Tomnuiso Giottino, 

Tomb of Uberto de Bardi.^— Marble and fresco; curious. 

Giottino. (?) 

Niccolini Chapel. — Fine marbles. 

The frescoes in the choir represent the L^end of the 
Finding of the Cross, by Agnolo GaddL 

THE CLOISTERS, 

Which were built by Amolfo^ are surrounded by arcades adorned 
with frescoes. Many slabs are here to the memory of families 
ancient and modem. In the court is a statue by BandineUi^ 
representing God the Father. Here "the ground we tread 
once breathed,*' the monks of the order having been buried in 
this court. 

The Pazzi Chapel was designed by BrundUschi^ and is a 
work of great beauty. It is in the form of a Greek cross. 
The portico, bearing the arms of the Pazzi family, is singularly 
beautiful ; so also is the interior. 

In the Refectory — Frescoes attributed to Giotto and 
Taddeo Gaddi; subjects, Crucifixion, Tree of Life. In the 
smaller refectory is a fresco representing a miracle of St 
Francis, by Giovanni di San Giovanni, 

Many a dark passage in history has been chronicled in this 
Convent of Santa Croce ; for it was here that the iniquitous 
Inquisition held its tribunals from the year 1284 to 1782, 
when it was abolished by the Grand Duke Pietro Leopold I. 

SAN LORENZO 

Is near the Cathedral, and presents an unattractive exterior. 
It stands on the site of the oldest structure of the city, how- 
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ever ; and a legend attaches to it, that a pious woman prayed for 
a son, and when he was bom she called his name Lorenzo, 
built a church to St. Lawrence, and St. Ambrose consecrated 
it in the year 393. In the fifteenth century it was rebuilt, 
partly under the direction of Brunelleschi, 

It is in the shape of a Latin cross, and contains many 
monuments and works of art of great interest, but the general 
effect is chilly and imimpressive. 

The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament (end of north transept) 
has a fine altar, with statue over it, attributed to DonateUo, 

Cupola, painted by a modem artist, Mencci. 

Chapel Corbelli, Monument to daughter of Count Molke, by 
Duprk. 

Opposite, ia Capella degli Operai, Annunciation, by Frit 
Filippo LippL 

South side of nave, Martyrdom of St. Lawrence (fresco), 
Angela Bronzino. 

Two oblong pulpits, designed by Donaidlo. They were 
used not only for the ordinary services of the church, but for 
theological disputations, for which purpose they are placed at 
a suitable and convenient distance from one another. In this 
church Savonarola, towards the end of his career, preached 
some of his most thrilling sermons against the abuses of the age. 

In front of the high altar an inscription in the pavement 
marks the spot under which lie the remains of '' the Father 
of his Country," Cosimo de MedicL The inscription is 
" Cosmus Medices : Hie situs est — Decreto publico — Pater 
Patrise.'* He died 1464. 

The Sagrestia Vecchia (old Sacristy) designed by 

Brundltschu 

Stucco reliefs of the Evangelists . • • Donaidlo, 

Four statues of Saints Ibid, 

Bust of St. Lawrence over door .... Ibid, 

Sarcophagus of Giovanni and Piccarda Medici . Ibid, 

The Sarcophagus of Piero and Giovanni Medici is an 
elegant monument of porphyry and verde antique. 

Andrea Verrocchio. 

The Sagrestia Nuova (new Sacristy) was built by 
Michael Angdo (1523), and is in every way worthy of the 
great master. It contains — 

Two marble statues, to the right and left of the altar, 
of Lorenzo and Giuliano de' Medici, the work of Michael 
Angdo. Giuliano is seated in an attitude of contempla- 
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tion ; Lorenzo is seated as a general, looking down upon 
a busy scene of strife. They are marvels of art, have been 
the praise of many generations ; and the grace, the life, the 
thought, seen through the marble, almost make one feel in 
the presence of a miracle. 

Not less remarkable are the two colossal figures at the 
feet of the statues. Those beneath Giuliano represent Night 
and Day, symbolical perhaps of Death and Resurrection ; and 
those beneath Lorenzo, Dawn and Twilight. Mrs. Jameson 
speaks thus of chapel and monuments > — 

"Clement VIL, another Medici, was elected pope in 1523. 
He was the son of that Giuliano de' Medici who was assas- 
sinated by the Pazzi in 1478. He had conceived the idea of 
consecrating a chapel in the Church of San Lorenzo, to receive 
the tombs of his ancestors and relations, and which should be 
adorned with all the splendours of art Michael Angela planned 
and built the chapel, and, for its interior decoration, designed, 
and executed six of his greatest works in sculptune. Two are 
seated statues : one representing Lorenzo de* Medici, Duke of 
Urbino, who died young, in 15 19, — ^living only to be the father 
of Catherine de* Medici (and, as it has been well said,^' had an 
evil spirit assumed the human shape to propagate mischief, he 
could not have done better ') ; the other opposite, his cousin, 
Giuliano de' Medici, who was as weak as Lorenzo was vicious. 
The, other four are colossal recumbent figures, entitled the 
Night, the Morning, the Dawn, and the Twilight ; though why 
they are so called, and why these figures were introduced in such 
a situation — what was the intention, the meaning, of the artist — 
does not seem to be understood by any of the critics on art who 
have written on the subject. 

" The statue of Lorenzo is almost awful in its sullen grandeur. 
He looks down in a. contemplative attitude — hence the appella- 
tion by which the figure is known in Italy, II Pensibro (Thought, 
or Meditation). But there is mischief in the look ; something 
vague, ominous, difficult to be described. Altogether, it well 
nigh realizes our idea of Milton's Satan, brooding over his 
infernal plans for the ruin of mankind. Mr. Rogers styles it 
truly ' the most real and unreal thing that ever came from the 
chisel.' And his description of the whole chapel is as vivid 
as poetry, and as accurate as truth, could make it : — 

* Nor then forget that chamber of the dead, 
Where the gigantic shades of Night and Day, 
Tum'd into stone, rest everlastingly. 
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There, from age to age, 
Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That IS the Duke Lorenzo. Mark him well ! 
He meditates ; his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like Ixjnnct scowb ? 
Is it a face ? or but an eyeless skull ? 
*Tis lost in shade, — yet, like tlie basilisk, 
It fascinates and is intolerable.'" 

We must linger awhile to hear the comments of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne : — 

** It is the one work worthy of Michael Angelo's reputation, 
and grand enough to vindicate for him all the genius that the 
world gave him credit for. And yet it seems a simple thing 
enough to think of or to execute : merely a sitting figure, the 
face partly overshadowed by a helmet, one hand supporting 
the chin, the other resting on the thigh. But after looking at 
it a little while, the spectator ceases to think of it as a marble 
statue ; it comes to life, and you see that the princely figure is 
brooding over some great design, which, when he has arranged 
in his own mind, the world will be fain to execute for him. No 
such grandeur and majesty have elsewhere been put into human 
shape. It is all a miracle — the deep repose, and the deep life 
within it. It is as much a miracle to have achieved this as to 
make a statue that would rise up and walk. The face, when 
one gazes earnestly into it, beneath the shadows of its helmet, 
is seen to be calmly sombre, — a mood which, I think, is gene- 
rally that of the rulers of mankind, except in moments of vivid 
action. 

VThis statue is one of the things which I look at with 
highest enjoyment, but also with grief and impatience, because 
I feel that I do not come at all to that which it involves, and 
that by-and-by I must go away and leave it for ever. How 
wonderful ! To take a block of marble, and convert it 
wholly into thought, and to do it through all the obstruc- 
tions and impediments of drapery; for there is nothing nude 
in this statue, but the face and hands. The vest is the 
costume of Michael Angelo's century. This is what I always 
thought a sculptor of true genius should be able to do— to 
show the man of whatever epoch, nobly and heroically, through 
the costume which he might actually have worn." 

Near the altar is a statue of the Madonna and Child, also 
by Mich<ul Angdo. 

Two statues, St Cosimo and St Damian, by pupils of 
MicJiafl Angela, 
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The Medici Chapel. It is said, that in order to screen 
the excessive expenditure of public funds on this masterpiece 
of multifarious ornamentation, it was given out that the Holy 
Sepulchre was to be transferred from Jerusalem, and deposited 
here ; but failing to complete the transfer, or robbery, it was 
turned into a Medicean chapel. Anything more magnificent 
than this family mausoleum it is difficult to conceive. The 
walls are covered with costly marbles, inlaid with precious 
stones, — a gorgeous mosaic of the richest material. Let the 
visitor closely examine the arms of the principal Tuscan fami- 
lies ranged round the lower part of the building, and .he will 
form some idea of the gigantic labour and cost of the whole. 
Then let him glance at the cupola, which took Benvmuti 
eight years to paint. 

The Medicean Cenotaphs are ranged round the chapel, 
and are '' made to match " the costly materials on every hand. 
There is a great deal of humbug in the '' panoply of woe," as 
there is in die devices to perpetuate fame. While these splendid 
monuments stood in their smiling splendour, and visitors came 
in to gaze and wonder, perchance to envy, in 1857, ''it was 
thought advisable to have the coffins arranged in order. Forty- 
nine of the pile were lifted down, and it was then discovered 
that most of them had been broken open and pilfered. Such 
was the exhalation, however, which infected the air during the 
examination, that it caused the death of one of the men 
employed. The head of Cosimo L was found entire, with the 
remains of his red beard, sprinkled with grey, below the chin. 
The skeleton of his unhappy wife, Eleanor of Toledo, had still 
her yellow tresses fastened by a thick golden cord ; but both 
coffiins had been robbed of the jewels they once contained.'** 
What a contrast is presented by this picture and the scene 
amidst which we stand 1 

Near the body of "the father of his country," Cosimo, 
on the threshold of the lower church, are the remains of 
Donatello, whose monuments are spread all over Florence. 

The Cloister on the south of the church, built after a 
design by BrundUschi is small, but beautiful. 

Monument to Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, and 
historian, by Frafuesco di San Gailo. 

It is stated that these cloisters are used as a home for 
destitute cats ! — a set-off, one would think, against the stone- 
throwing tendencies of the Florentines. 

• "Walks in Florence," vol. i., p. 148. 
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THE LAURENTIAN LIBRARY. 

The building was designed by Michael Angelo; and the 
library was founded by Cosimo Vecchio. The great hall 
is 1 68 ft long; and its fifteen windows are of coloured 
glass, designed by Giovanni da Udine, The terra-cotta floor 
is by TriboiOy a pupil of Sansovino. Cosimo originated the 
library, and it was added to considerably from time to 
time by Piero de' Medici, Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
others. It was in 1436 confiscated to the state, when the 
Medici were exiled from Florence. In 1496 it was pur- 
chased by the Republic Recovered, in 1500, the friars of 
the monastery of S. Marco sold it to Cardinal Giovanni 
de' Medici (afterwards Leo X.), who took it to Rome, from 
whence it was restored to Florence in 1527, by Clement VII. 
(Cauxlinal Giulio de* Medici). 

It contains a marvellously rich collection of MSS., of which 
the most meagre list of some of its principal curiosities can 
only be given here. 

A Synac Gospel, a.d. 556. 

The Medicean Virgil, the earliest MS. of the author, a.d. 494. 

The Old Testament, nth century. 

Quentin Curtius, i8th century. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. Various valuable copies. 

The Decameron (1384). 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, in his own handwriting. 

Dante's letter rejecting the offer to return to Florence. 

Richly illuminated Bibles and Testaments ; and a variety of 
valuable literary, state, and ecclesiastical documents, which 
constitute the library, only second in value and historical 
interest to that^n the Vatican. 

Among its curiosities may be seen — 

A finger of Galileo, stolen from his tomb, and preserved in a 
bottle. 

The agreement between the Latin and Greek Churches (1439) 
signed by Pope Eugenius IV. and the Emperor Paleologus 
(Suspended on the wall). 

PIAZZA DELLA 88. ANNUNZIATA. 

Two curious fountains (1643) • • • Fictro Tacai. 
Equestrian statue of Grand Duke Ferdinand I., which was 
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Ciro FerrL 

. Cosimo UlivdlL 

Ibid. 

yacopo da Empoii. 

. Piero DandinL 

Simone. 

, Bus/, by his son. 

Baccio BandineUi. 



a fine dome, we notice first the fine effect of the frescoes, 

paintings, and other decorations. 

On the ceiling of nave, Assumption . 

Twelve frescoes on waill • 

Frescoes in Rotunda of Choir . 

ist Chapel, right, Virgin with Saints . 

2nd „ Altar-piece 

5th „ Tomb of Orlando de Medici 

(Hh „ „ Giovanni Stradone 

Eastern transept, Pieti 

The choir is entered from the nave, at the end of which are 

two monuments — 

Right, Leonato dell' Antdla • Giavan, Baitisia Fuggini. 

Left, An^elo Marzi — Medici • . Francesco San Gallo. 

The cunous circular choir was designed by //v Baitisia 

Albtrti. The pyx on the high altar i^ very beautiful. It is in 

carved wood, by Baccio d*Agnoio, 

In the chapel behind altar — 

Altar-piece, Resurrection . 

Tomb of Giovan. Bologna. 

Crucifixion, and reliefs 

In the next chapel — 

Altar-piece, Resurrection . 

Returning to the nave of the church — 

5th Chapel (from entrance), Assumption . 

4th „ Altar-piece 

3rd „ Copy of M. Angelo's Last Judgment, 

Alasatidro Allori. 
The last chapel, Cappclla dclla Vergine Annunziata, is the 
richest of all. It was built by Piero, the son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ; designed by Michclozzi, 
The great curiosities of the chajK;! are — 
A miraculous picture of the Virgin, begun by mortal hands, 
and finished' by an Angel. It is unfortunate that visitors can 
rarely sec this work. 

Over the Altar, Head of our Saviour . Andrea del Sit r to. 
Crucifix, in wood . . . Giuliano d$ San Gallo. 

Infant Christ Baccio BatuUnelli, 

The Cloisters contain frescoes by Poccctti, and the cele- 
brated fresco. Madonna del Sacco . . Andrea del Sarto, 
It is one of the finest frescoes in Florence. 



Passignano. 

GioiHin, Bologna. 

Angelo Bronsino. 

. Pentgino. 
• Stradone. 
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SAN MARCO 

Is a plain church, consisting of a nave without ables, a square 
choir, and a flat ceiling. The interest of the church pales 
before the interest in the adjoining convent of S. Marco, of 
which Savonarola was prior. Its situation is very old (1290), 
but it has been almost entirely rebuilt In the interior of 
the church there is, over the principal entrance, a crucifix on 
a ground of gold, by Gioito. If, as some suppose, this is the 
work which made the reputation of Giotto, and caused him 
to be regarded as a greater master than Cimabue, the father 
of painting, the lines in Dante's " Puigatorio" will be read with 
interest — 

" O ! thou vain gloiy of the human powers, 
How little green upon thy summit lingers. 
If 't be not Tollowed by an age of grossness t 
In painting, Cimabue thought that he 
Should hold the field, now Giotto has the cry, 
So that the other's fame is growing dim." 

I St Altar, right — ^Annunciation . . Pietro Cavalini. 

Rarely seen, however, by visitors. 

4th Chapel — Mosaic, the Madonna. 

Sacristy — Statue of S. Antonio . . . . MantorsolL 
Chapel of the Holy Sacrament. — Large paintings relating 
to the sacrament figuratively, by Passignano^ Scuiti di Tifo, 
^acopo d* Empoli, 

The Chapel of S. Antonio occupies the whole of .the 
left transept, and has many memorials of the saint, who was a 
monk in die Monastery of S. Marco. Frescoes by PassitgnanOf 
representing the lying in state and funeral of St Antony. 

Altar painting Bronzino. 

Marble statues, SS. Philip and John Baptist . FrancaviUa. 

Three celebrated scholars, friends of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
are buried in this church. Politian (Poliziano), who towards 
the close of his life was a monk of the Monastery of S. Marco, 
Benivieni the poet, and Pico della Mirandola. Tablets on the 
left wall of the nave mark their resting-places. 

CONVENT OF S. MARCO. 

Some pious Dominicans established themselves here in 
i439» when the original occupants (Silvestrini, of the Vallom- 
brosian order of monks) had fallen away from their original 
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piety. Cosimo, Pater Patrice^ furnished funds for the rebuilding 
of the convent ; the designs were by Michdozzo^ and the walls 
were decorated by Fra Angelica, 

The convent was suppressed, and now forms a museum 
(Museo Fiorentino di S. Marco) ; an event which lady visitors 
should esteem, as, when it was a monastery, they were not per- 
mitted to enter. 

Apart from the interest which will be felt in inspecting the 
wonderful frescoes of Fra Angelica as mere works of art, they 
may be regarded as the expression of his pure and holy faith, 
his devout and simple life. The pictures here represent not 
merely the outward scene, but the inner life of the man : they 
are prayers and praises and sermons, as well as pictures. 

Not only is this convent associated with memorials of Fra 
Angelico, who was a monk here, and whose cell we shall see, 
but also with Fra Bartoloromeo ''a brother like-minded" in 
devotion as in art, and also with Savonarola, who was Prior 
of the Convent, Harbinger of the Reformation, and Martyr 
for the Truth. 

Entering the cloisters from the street, we have before us the 

Crucifixion (St Dominic kneeling) . Fra Angelica, 

Over Sacristy door, St Peter Martyr Same 

Over Chapter-house, St Dominic with scourge • . Same. 

Over Refectory, Christ rising from the Tomb . . Same. 

Over Guest-chiamber, Dominicans welcoming Christ as a 
Pilgrim Same. 

Over door, The Man of Sorrows . . . .Same. 

There are other frescoes, most of them of a much later date. 

The Refectory, St. Dominic and his brother supplied with 
food by angels Fra Bartalammeo, (?) 

There is in a bad light, in a lunette over a door, a fine work 
which deserves a better place. It is the Walk to Emmaus 

Fra Bartalammea. 

Small Refectory, The Last Supper Damenico Ghtrlatidaia. 

Chapter-Chouse, Crucifixion, a large and wonderfully grouped 
fresco Fra Angelica, 

On the upper floor are the cells of the convent These and 
the long corridor are covered with frescoes by Fra Angelica^ 
Fra Beneddta^ brother of Fra Angelico, and others. Notice 
specially at the head of staircase. Annunciation, Fra Angelico, 

Passing along^ the corridor, the cells on the lefr hand con- 
tain many beautiful works by this pious monk, tod numerous to 
mention in detail, but all deserving attention. 
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At the end of the corridor are the cells once occupied by 
Savonarola. Some interesting memorials of him may still be 
found here : His portrait {Fra Bartolommeo\ copy of a picture 
representing his martyrdom, manuscript sermons, annotated 
books, and the wooden cnicifix, his '' aid to faith." 

The Library is in a state of transition, but contains much 
that will interest the visitor. Manuscripts with miniatures by 
Fra Benedetto^ in cases along the middle of room. Near the 
library is 

The Dante Room, in which are placed the banners and 
flags of all the places represented at the great festival of 1865, 
commemorating the 6th centenary of the birth of Dante. (See 
p. 271.) There are between three and four hundred. 

Bust of Dante Pasquale RomanellL 

OR SAN MICHELE. 
(/« Vu Via Calzaioiu) 

Or San Michelc, which is Tuscan short for Orto San Michele 
(St. Michael in the Garden), is one of the most remarkable 
churches in Florence. It is close to the Piazza della Signoria, 
in the street which leads thence to the Cathedral. Originally 
it was«a Com Exchange, but the idea was altered, and it 
became a church, under the auspices of the Guild of Weavers. 
But all the guilds of Florence vied with each other to produce 
some work of art for the decoration of this building, and 
around are grouped a series of statues by the great sculptors 
of the best period of Italian art. 

Facing you as you stand in the street are the following : — 
St. I^uke ...... Giavatuti di Bol(^na. 

Christ and St. Thomas . . . Andrea del Verrochio. 
St. John Baptist . - . . . . GhibertL 

Under the canopy, where the Madonna (now in* the interior) 

once stood, is a statue of — 

St. (jcorge Donatella, 

St. James Nanni d^ Antonio di Banco, 

St. Mark Donatello, 

It was this statue that Michael Angelo apostrophises with 

the well-known words, " Why dost thou not speak to me, 

Mark?" 
The words that Michael Angelo actually spoke to the statue are 

variously reported, and one author avers that he said, **Thy 
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countenance vouches for the truth in which thou trustedst ; tell 
me what is truth ? " Lord Bacon has not recorded whether he 
tarried for an answer. 

West. 
St. Eligius or Eloy, the patron of farriers . Nanni di Banco, 

St. Stephen Lorenzo Ghiberti, 

St. Matthew ........ Same, 

There are many other statues, and none of them is without 
signification, and were placed here to commemorate saints 
who were propitious to the various trades or guilds which they 
represented or were supposed to represent. The upper part 
of the wall is adorned by large medallions in the brightly 
coloured work of Li4ca della Robbia, 

Walk all round the church, and notice carefully all the 
wonderful details of this curious building, and compare the 
effect produced in your mind with the effect produced by a tour 
of the Colonnade of the Uffizi. It is strange what respiration 
and vigour the old statuary of Florence has ; and when com- 
.paring the past with the present, one is apt to think that, as 
the secret of the Pyramids and Baalbec is lost, so is the life- 
giving power of sculpture. 

Entering the church, the first thing which attracts attention 
is the high altar of Andrea Orcagiia^ a gorgeous work of 
precious stones in marble. The altar is adorned with exqui- 
site reliefs of scenes in the gospel history. 

The great curiosity of the interior, however, is the Image of 
the Virgin, a picture which has been the instrument (it is said) 
of working miracles. Who the painter of this picture really 
was is not generally known, some say it was Ugolino^ others 
Lorenzo Mojiaco; but as most of the miraculous pictures in 
Italy are attributed to St, Luke^ it may save trouble by re- 
garding it as his. 

At the side altar is a group of the Holy family by Francesco 
da San Gai/o, and on the north side is the Madonna and Child 
by Mino da Fiesoie^ which formerly stood in the vacant niche 
on the exterior of the building. 

S. MARIA NOVELLA 

(Built 1278 — 137 1 ) stands on the site of a much older 
church, and was, next to S. Marco, the most important church 
in Florence. It was founded by the Dominicans, and the 
designs of the buildings were made by Dominican monks. 
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Fra Sisto and Fra Risioro, pupils of Amolfo. Michael Angelo 

called this church The Bride (La Sposa). 

The facade, of beautiful white marble, Lton Batlista AlbertL 
Quadrant and concentric meridians . . fgnazio Danti, 
The interior is in the form of a Latin cross ; the nave and 

aisles being divided by slender columns of unequal width. 

The church is 322 ft. long, 88 ft. wide, and 203 ft. from transept 

to transept 

Over entrance door — Crucifix .... Giotto, (?) 

To the right — The Trinity Masaccio. 

I St Altar — Martyrdom of St Lawrence Girolamo Macchietta, 
2nd „ Nativity . • . GiotfcumiB, NaldinL 

3rd „ Presentation in the Temple . . Ibid, 
4th ,, Deposition from the Cross . . Ibid. 

5th „ St Francis . . . . . Ibid, 

6th „ A Dead Child raised to Life . ycuopo LigozzL 
Rucellai Chapel. — ^The celebrated Madonna (see p. 65). 

Ciffiabue, 
St. Lucia . B, Ghirlafidaio, 

Martyrdom of St Catherine, Bugiardini, 
Strozzi Chapel. — Monument of Filippo Strozzi. 

Beneddto da Majatw, 

Frescoes — ^Scenes in lives of SS. Philip 

and John . . Inlippo Lippi. 

The Choir. — Frescoes — Scenes in lives of St John Baptist 

and Virgin Mary Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
In the fresco representing the Angel appearing to Zacharias 

are introduced a. series of portraits of literary celebrities con- 
temporary with the artist : — 

Marsilio Ficino, translator of Plato, dressed as acanon. 
Cristoforo Landino, commentator on Dante, in a red cloak. 
Messer Gentile, Bishop of Arezzo, turning towards spectator. 
Angelo Poliziano, with his hand raised. 
Federigo Sassetti, Andrea de* Medici, Gian. Francesco Ri- 

dolfi, three youths to the left, Tomabuoni family, etc. 

Stalls, carved in wood, by Baccio d'Agnoio or Giovanni 

GargioUi, 
Gondi Chapel (left of choir), or Chapel of the Crucifix, 

contains the celebrated Crucifix by Brtmelleschi, 

Brunelleschi having seen the crucifix by Donatello, which is 

now in Santa Croce, pronounced his judgment of it in a term 

equivalent to ** clodhopper." And the crucifix in this chapel 

{[Tew out of the strife which ensued, the design being probably 
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not so much what a crucifix should be, as what a rival artist 
could do. 

Gaddi Chapel. — Raising the daughter of Jairus 

A, Bronzino, 
Strozzi Chapel. — Frescoes representing the Last Judg- 
ment, the Glories of Paradise, Christ 
with Saints . . Andrea Orcagna. 
The Pains of Hell a la Dante. 

Bernardo Orcagna, 

Sacristy. — Lavatory . . . Luca deiia Robbia. 

Over door, Crucifix . . . Masacdb, 

The Bull of Pope Gregory IX. (1227), confirming the Order 

of S. Dominic, is preserved in the Sacristy. 

Marble pulpit Briggiano, 

The stamed glass windows in various parts of the church 
deserve attention. 

The Cloisters are covered with frescoes. Those painted 
in terra-verde, diflferent shades of green, are by Paolo Uccello, 
Others by Andrea da Firenze, Cigoli^ Allori^ Poccetti^ etc. 

The Lraboratory, or Farmacia, where very exquisite scents 
are distilled from flowers and aromatic spices by the friars of 
the monastery. Beyond it is a room which contains some 
fine frescoes of scenes in the life of Christ, by SpincUo Aretino, 

S. SPIRITO 

Is on the left bank of the Amo. It was built in 1292, by the 
Augustinians, and rebuilt in 1438, from designs hy BrurteliesM. 
The interior is remarkably impressive. It is 315 ft. long, in 
the form of a Latin cross, and is rich in CorinUiian columns. 
As there are no fewer than thirty-eight chapels, we refrain from 
describing them all in detail. 

Chapel I, right of entrance. Assumption . PUro di Cosimo. 
„ Tr, Pietk in marble. Copy of Michael Angelo's 

group in St. Peter's, Rome. 
„ 3, S. Nicolb (wood) .... Sansovino, 
In the S. transept — 
Capponi Chapel, S. Monaca, mother of S. Augustine 

PoUaiolL (?) 

Chapel 5, Madonna Enthroned . . . FUippino Lippi. 

„ 6, S. Bernard and the Virgin . School of Pen^no. 

The Choir groans beneath its weight of costly marbles. 

The Cloisters (entrance from the Sacristy) have some 
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frescoes not of universal interest, representing incidents in the 
life of S. Augustine, by PemgitWy Baldly Poccdtiy etc. 

Martin Luther is said to have preached in the Church of 
S. Spirit© on his way to Rome. 



CHURCH OF OGNI SANTI KPiazza ManinY 

(Or Church of t/u Mif writes of San Salvador,) 

Built 1554, restored 1627. 

Over principal entrance, Lunette by Luca deUaRobbia, 

In the interior, nave and transepts in the shape of a Latin 
cross. 

Two frescoes right and left of nave : right, S. Augustinfe in 
prayer, by A. Botticelli; left, S. Jerome in his cell, hy Dotnehico 
Ghiriandaio, 

Cupola over choir . . . Giovanni di S. Giovanni. 

The cloisters arie adorned with frescoes. Those nearest the 
church are by Giovanni di San Giovanni. In the refectory is 
a Last Supper by Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

S. MARIA DELLA CARMINE. 

This church of the Carmelites was rebuilt in 1781, the 
original having been partially destroyed by fire in 17 71. It is 
not beautiful, but rather the reverse, and it has not much in it of 
very great interest for the ordinary visitor. The best things 
in the church are the frescoes of Masaccio^ the master of 
Raphael, but they are for the most part in a bad light, aiid have 
suffered from the fire of 1771. But this place was once a 
School of Art, and the frescoes have given a marvellous impetus 
to the development of Art Among the students here were 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Perugino, Baccio Bandinelli, and others. 

S. TRINITA. 

Built 1250, by Nicolh Pisano. Fa9ade hy Buonlakntif 1570. 
A series of chapels belonging to old Florentine families runs 
round the side of the church. 

The Capella de* Sdssetti contains some good frescoes of 
scenes in the life of S. Francis by Domaiico Ghirlc^ndaio, 

In the 5th chapel, a fine Annunciation by Lorenzo Monaco. 
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S. MARIA MAGGIORE. 

Founded in the 6th century, restored in the 13th. Nothing 
remarkable in this church, except the tomb of Brunetto Latini, 
who was the master of Dante (1294). 



Altogether there are about 90 churches in Florence, which 
may be visited, if time is unlimited, and inclination insatiable. 
But we have referred now to the principal, and after these the 
others degenerate in importance and in interest, and will not 
be visited but by those who have a special object, or an 
insatiable appetite for church-hunting. 



THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

{Accadcmia dclU BdU Arii.) 

The Aoidemy, formerly the Hospital of S. Matthew, is 
situated at the corner of the Via Ricasoli, close to the Piazza 
di San Marco. 

In the Entrance Bail are — 

Four reliefs, in terra cotta . . . Luca ddla Robbia, 

Then through a room to the right, with casts of modem 
statues, to the 

GREAT HALL, 

In which are arranged the works of the great masters, and 
where the best estimate of Italian Art may be obtained, the 
pictures being in chronological order — 

2. Madonna Enthroned . . . . . Cifnabue. 

Giovanni Cimabue (born 1240) for tliree centuries bore the 
tide of " The Father of Modern Painting," although the title 
was perhaps scarcely a correct one. His great painting, the 
Madonna, which threw Italy into raptures, and may yet be seen 
in the Church of Santa Maria Novella (p, 288), made him 
famous. He founded a school, and was honoured by having 
the celebrated Giotto as one of his pupils. Cimabue was also 
an architect and a worker in mosaic. Died 1302.* 

4-13. The Life of S. Francis (ten scenes), designed by Giotto^ 
painted by Taddeo GaddL 

^ See Mrs. Jameson, " Early Italian Painters." 
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15. Madonna with Angels Gwff(f. 

18-29. The Life of Christ (twelve scenes) . Tadd€o Gaddi. 

30. Annunciation Lormzo Monaco, 

32. Adoration of the Magi . . Gentile da Fabriano, 

34. Deposition . ... . . Fra Angelico. 

40. Madonna and Child. Saints . Fra FUippo Lippi, 

41. Coronation of Virgin • . Fra FUippo Uppo. 
43. Baptism of Christ . . Andrea Verrocchio, 

The kneeling angels are the work of his pupil, Leonardo da Vinci, 

47. Coronation of the Virgin .... BotticellL 

50. Shepherds and Magi . • Domenico Ghiriandaio, 

51. Adoration of the Shepherds . . Lorenzo di Credi, 
This is considered the masterpiece of Credi. It is full of tender beauty. 

53. The Prayer in the Garden .... Ferugino. 

55. Assumption of the Virgin .... Ferugino. 

56. Crucifixion Ferugino, 

66. Virgin appearing to S. Bemar<i . Fra Bartolommeo, 
75. Madonna in Glory, and Saints Francesco Granacci. 

78-82. Heads of Saints in fresco . . Fra Bartolcmmeo, 

The monk representing St Peter Martyr is supposed to be Savonarola. 

88. Cosimo de' Medici . . . . . Bronzino. 
100 Pietk Santi di Tito. 

There are three other rooms, but they are generally closed, 
and admittance has to be obtained by application to the 
custodian. 

Many of the pictures in the first room are not of general 
interest, but .others that will be seen will be admired as a 
set off, as — 

17. Madonna, Child, and Saints . Domenico Ghiriandaio. 

19, 20, 22 Fra Angelico. 

24. An Allegory of Spring . . . Sandio Botticeiii. 

In the second room are some gems ; amongst them — 

11-24. Scenes from the life of Christ . Fra Angeiico. 

27. Ideal Portrait of Fra Angelico . . Carlo Doici. 

41. The Last Judgment . . . . Fra Angtiico. 

Considered to be one of his finest works. 

The two heads of monks (Vallombrosian) No. 1 8, are very 
fine, and have been attributed to Ferugino and Raphad. 

Further on is a Room of Cartoons by Raphaei, Fra 
BartoiommeOy Correggio^ Bronzino^ Cigoii^ and other celebrated 
masters. 
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In the same building will be found a collection of modern 
paintings, which will not long detain the visitor. 

The Gallery of Casts has a fine collection of some of the 
most celebrated statues in Europe. In the court is the famous 
Statue of David by Michael AngelOy which until a recent 
date stood in the Piazza della Signoria, close to the Palazzo 
Vecchio. It is a work of marvellous beauty, and of enormous 
proportions; and although from time to time critics have 
objected to this detail and that, the concurrent testimony of 
artists is, that it is one of the finest works of the great master, 
especially when considering the enormous difficulties of adapting 
it to his purpose. (See p. 252.) 

A visit to the Florentine Mosaic Manufactory, adjoin- 
ing the Academy, should be made by all ; not only can the 
various processes of the art be seen stage by stage, but there is 
also a good exhibition of completed works. 

Within a stone's throw of the Academy is the 

CLOISTER OF THE SCALZI, 

Or Barefooted Friars, in which may be seen the celebrated 
frescoes of Andrea del Sarto, representing the life of John the 
Baptist. The custodian of the Academy will accompany the 
visitor, as the keys are in his possession. 



THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
{Via Ghibellina^ opposilc the Badia) 

Much of the most interesting period of Florentine history 
centres around this building, formerly known as II Bargello. 
It was at one time the residence of the Podestil, or chief 
magistrate of the city, who was bound to be a noble and a 
Catholic. 

Finally it was a prison ; and if all the stories of trap-doors 
and dark dungeons and instruments of torture be true ; if all 
the traces of rough masonry betokening chambers in which 
miserable sufferers were walled up, can be identified, the horrors 
of this place may fully equal the Pozzi and Piombi of Venice. 
In 1865 the old thmgs passed away, and II Baigello was 
turned into a National Museum to exhibit the processes of 
development in Italian art 

Entering from the Via Ghibellina, we have before us a co* ' 
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in which many executions took place, and which is QO>f 
adprned yvith the arms of the Podestks. 

^ series pf rpoms is then entered by a staircase leading tQ 
the first floqr. 

In Saloon I. notice specially the Death of Adonis, by 

Michael Angdo, 

Saloon IV., once a chapel, then a prison. Some fine frescoes 
by Giotto, 

Saloon yi., a very beautiful statue of David, by Donatdlo. 

Saloon Vil., |}ust pf Grand Duke Cosimol. 

Bawmuto Cellini* 

Mpd^l fpr (he WQnderfi;! Perseus in Lpggia de' Lanzj. Ibid, 

Lid pf a chest . • . • • Michael Atigdo. 

\x^ the upper storey pf the building, 2nd room, is a beautiful 
collection of terra cottas by JLuca dell^ RMia and his pupils. 

The National Museum is full of curiosities of great value 
and interest, — far too numerous to specify in detail, — and 
which the visitor to Florence should by no means lose the 
opportunity of carefully inspecting. 

pqVPTIAN AND ETRUSCAN MUSEUM. 

In the Via di Faenza^ near the Piazza delta Independenza, 

This museum, part of which was in the Uflizi Gallery, is in 
a building once the Monastery of S. Onofrio. It contains a 
large and valuable collection of Etruscan inscriptions, mirrors, 
cinerary urns, bronzes, vases, pottery, etc., and some interest- 
ing memorials of Egypt, collected by Rosselini in 1828-9. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

■ 

(MusEO DI Storia Naturale.) 

Via Romatia^ No. 19, dose to the Pitti Palace^ on the left 

oftheAmo, 

ist Floor. — Scientific instruments ; Botanical Museum. 

Temple of Galileo (who died at Florence, 1692). 
Frescoes of scenes in life of Galileo. Here are also exhibited 
his telescopes and other instruments. (See p. 303.) The temple 
is a splendid structure. Every one must visit it. 

On the 2nd Floor. — Pateontological, Geological, Zoological, 
Mineralogical, and Anatomical Collections. 

^' In the Florentine museum is a representation in wax of 
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some of the appalling scenes of the plague which desolated 
this city about the middle of the 14th century, and which 
Boccaccio has described with such simplicity and power in the 
introduction of his Decameronc. It is the work of a Silician 
artist by the name of Zunibo. He must have been a man of 
the most gloomy and saturnine imagination, and more akin to 
the worm than most of us, thus to have revelled night and 
day in the hideous mysteries of death, corruption, and the 
charnel-house. It is strange how this representation haunts 
one. It is like a dream of a sepulchre, with its loathsome 
corses, with * the blackening, the swelling, the bursting of the 
trunk ; the worm, the rat, and the tarantula at work.' You 
breathe more freely as you step out into the open Mr again ; 
and when the bright sunshine and the crowded busy streets 
next meet your eye, you are ready to ask, Is this indeed a 
representation of a reality? Can this pure air have been 
laden with pestilence ? Can this gay city have ever been a 
city of the plague?" — Outrc-Mer (I^ngfellow). 

THE PALAZZO PITTI. 

The Pitti Palace (so named from its having been originated 
by Luca Pitti, the sworn foe of the Medici) was designed and 
commenced by Brundieschiy and completed by Bartolommeo 
Ammanati. It is on the left bank of the Amo, and is sur- 
rounded by the beautiful Boboli Garden. (See p. 299.) King 
Victor Emmanuel has his residence here when .he is in 
Florence. The 

• • • ~ 

COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 

And the magnificent rooms containing them, are among the 
principal sights of the city. The Gallery can be approached 
from the Uffizi by the i)assage over the Ponte Vecchio (p. 271), 
or by a stairway on the left of the Palace, close by the guard- 
house* 

The rooms are visited in the reverse order in which the 
numbers of the pictures occur, in consequence of the original 
entrance having been altered. We shall, however, commence 
with the last room of the series and the first numbers of the 
pictures. Only a few of the most remarkable works will 
be mentioned, as a catalogue of the pictures on small hand- 
boards is kept in each room for the convenience of visitors. 
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HALL OF VENUS. 

(Sola di Vmus.) 

So named from the ceiling painting by Pie^ro da Cortotia^ 
in which Cosimo I. is represented as a youth under the special 
patronage of Minerva, who rescues him from Venus. The 
room might more appropriately have been called the Hall of 
Minerva, or even of Cosimo I. . 

I, 20. Adam and Eve .... Albert Diirer, 

• Sahator Rosa, 

Rubens, 

Fratueseo Bassano, 

Rembrandt, 

Titian, 

Titian, 



4, 15. Sea Pieces 

9, 14. Landscapes 

II. Martyrdom of S. Catherine 

16. Portrait of Old Man 

17. Betrothal of S. Catherine 

18. Portrait of a Lady 



World famed. (La BeUa di Tiziano.) 

HALL OF APOLLO. 
{Sola di Apollo.) 

Ceiling painting, Ciro Ferri (principally) and Pietro da Cortona, 
38. Chnst at Emmaus .... Paltna Vecchio. 

Murillo. 

Cristoforo AUori. 

Titian, 

Andrea del Sarto, 

Himsdf, 

Titian. 



40. Virgin and Child 

41. Hospitality of S. Julian 
54. Pietro Aretino 
58. Descent from the Cross . 
60. Portrait of Rembrandt, by 
67. Magdalene . 



HALL OF MARS. 

(Sala di Marte,) 

79. Madonna della Sedia RapJiad. 

8 1.- Holy Family Andrea del Sarto, 

82. Portrait of Cardinal Giulio Bentivoglio . . Van Dych. 

86. Peace and War Rubens. 

90. Ecce Homo Cigolo. 

96. Judith with the Head of Holofemes . Bronzino. (?) 



HALL OF JUPITER. 
{Sala di Giove,) 
Malrble statue, Victory 



Consani, 
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113. The Three Fates Michael Angdo. 

123. Madonna in Glory ; Saints . . Andrea del Sario. 

1 24. Annunciation .... Andrea del Sarto. 

125. S. Mark Fra Bartolommio. 

139. Holy Family Rubens, 

140. Portrait Leonardo da Vinci. 

HALL OF SATURN. 
{Saia di Saiurno,) 

151. Pope Julius II Raphael. 

152. Death of Abel Schiavone. 

158. Cardinal Dorizi Bibbiena .... Raphael. 

164. Entombment . . . . . Pietro Perugino. 

165. Madonna del Baldacchino . . . . Raphael. 
172. Dispute of the Holy Trinity . . Andrea del Sarto. 
174. Vision of Ezekiel Raphael. 

A marvellous work. 

178. Cleopatra Guido Rent. 

HALL OF THE ILIAD. 

(Sala dell Iliade.) 

Marble statue, Charity BartoUni, 

Tables^ lapis-lazuli, granite, jasper. 

184. Andrea del Sarto, by Himself, 

185. Musicians • Giorgione. 

188. Salvator Rosa, by Himself. 

201. Hippolite de* Medici Titian. 

208. Madonna Enthroned . . . Fra Bartolommco. 

228. Head of the Saviour Titian, 

235. Holy Family Rubens. 

HALL OF THE STOVE. 

{Sala delta Stufa.) 

Ceiling paintings Matteo Rosetli, 

Frescoes Pietro da Cortana. 

Two exquisite statues, Cain and Abel . . . Dupre 

HALL OF THE EDUCATION OF JUPITER. 

243. Philip IV. of Spain Velasques. 

245. Portrait ' Rc^had. (?) 
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256. Holy Family • 

266. The Madonna del Gran Duca 



Fra Bariolommio, 
• Rapha^L 

Considered by many writers to be the finest picture in the whole col- 
lection. 

269. Presentation in the Temple . . Paolo Veronese 



HALL OF ULYSSES. 
(Sola di Ulisse), 

289. Madonna appearing to St. Francis . . LigozzL 

297. Pope Paul III. . . . . Paris Bordone. 

306, 312. landscapes. . . . . Salvator Rosa^ 

324. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham . . Rukens. 

HALL OF PROMETHEUS. 
(Sa/d di Prometeo,) 

Magnificent Mosaic Table, valued at ^£^30,000. Intended 
for Exhibition of 185 1 (London), but not sent. 

338. Madonna and Child . . . Fra Filippo Uppi, 



347. Holy Family 
354. Holy Family 
357. Madonna and Child 
365. Madonna and Child 
388. Death of Lucretia 



Fra Filippo Lippi, 

. Ij>r, di Credi. 

Botticelli. 

4ll>ortindli. 

Fra Filippo Lippi* 



Leaving this suite of rooms, we proceed along a some- 
what narrow 

CORRIDOR. 

/ Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Six marble mosaics. .| Music, Pantheon, and Tomb pf 

( Cecilia Mitclla, Rome. 
Miniatures, ivory ornaments, etc. . 

HALL OF JUSTICE. 

{Sala delta Giustizia,) 

Ebony cabinet used by Cardinal I^eopold de' Medici. 

408. Oliver Cromwell Sir Peter Lely, 

Painted for Ferdinand II., Duke of Tuscany, who admired the energy 
and zeal of Cromwell in suppressing the outrages upon the Waldensian 
PrQtestants, that he begged him to sit for his portrait, which is considered 
a faithiiil one. 
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HALL OF FLORA. 

{Sala di F/ora.) 

Celebrated Statue of Venus Catiova, 

423. Adoration of Shepherds .... Titian, 

430. Madonna and Child Cigoli, 

437. The Repose in Egypt .... Van Dyck. 

HALL OF THE CHILDREN. 

(Sala dci Ptitti,) 

453. Peace Burning Weapons, and Landscape Salvator Rosa. 
470. Landscape ...... Salvator Rosa, 

465. Landscape Ruysdad. 

480. Nymph and Satyr , , , , A Caracci, 

The Treasury of the Palace, on the ground floor, contains 
the royal plate and many costly curiosities. 

THE BOBOLl GARDENS 

Adjoin the Palace. They were laid out by II Tribolo in 1500, 
under Cosimo I. Beautiful walks, charming foliage, curious 
statuary, abound on every hand ; but there is nothing in the 
gardens to compare with the exquisite views to be obtained 
from its rising ground. All Florence lies before the gaze, and 
its principal buildings are seen fron^ here tp great advantage. 

The Grotto is adorned >vith — 

Four Statues . • . . . . Michael Angelo. 

Paris bearing Helen aw£iy . . . Vincenzo dc Rossi. 

Apollo and Ceres BandincUi. 

Among other curiosities in the grounds are — 

Egyptian Obelisk; Basin of Neptune ; Statue of Abundance. 

Giov, Bologna, 

A charming little lake, wth island in the centre, in which is 
a colossal statue, Oceanus, by Giov, Bologna, Waterfowl, 
fountains, flowers, everything to charm the eye. 

PALAZZO CORSINI. 
( Via del Parione,) 

The mpst interestbg thing in this palace is the collection of 
pictures. 
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First Room, 

Portrait of Cardinal Neri Corsini 

Cupid in Garden 

Baptism of Christ 

Tobit and Angel 

Holy Family 

Head of Christ 

Venus and Adonis 



Sustermans. 

• Albano, 

. SanH di Tito. 

Andrea dd Sarto, 

Palma Vecchio. 

. CigoU. 

Annilfale CaraccL 



Second Room, 

Sketch of Pope Julius II. ... . Raphael. 

Holy Family FUippo Lippi. 

Sea Pieces Salvator Rosa, 

In the ninth room there is an interesting picture of the 
Execution of Savonarola. 



PALAZZO RICCARDI. 
(Via Cavour,) 

The magnificent edifice, the ancient palace of the Medici, 
was designed by Michelozzi^ under Cosimo, Pater Patrice 
(1430). The windows, or frames, on the ground-floor were 
designed by. Michael Attgelo. In this palace Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was bom; here Charles VIII. of France resided; 
here Duke Alexander was assassinated by his cousin Lorenziiio, 
and the room in which the deed was done was made af desola- 
tion for ever. The court contains a statue of Duke Alexander. 
The rooms of the palace are very handsome, and the library 
very extensive. One of the principal ciuiosities of the place 
is the 

Chapel of the Medici, in which are some admirable 
frescoes by Benotzo Gozzoli^ representing the Visit of the 
Wise Men, in which are introduced portraits of the Medici 
family. 

PALAZZO STROZZI. 
{Via Torfiabt4oni,) 

Built 1489, by Benedetto da Majano. 

The founder of this magnificent palace was one Filippo 
Strozzi, a wealthy merchant, who, like the merchants of our 
own day, was pleased to vie with princes. The structure is a 
fine specimen of old Florentine architecture. The fa9ades are 
handsome ; and the court, constructed by Crotuua^ who con* 
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tinued the building which Baieddto da Majano only lived to 
commence, is superb. Notice particularly the iron work used 
for link-holders and other purposes of illumination. 

The rooms are elegant, and there is a gallery of pictures, 
small but good; busts of the Strozzi family; and some sculpture. 

PALAZZO TORRIGIANI. 
{Piazza de' Mozzi — left bank of Amo.) 

The palace itself is uninteresting, but the collection of pictures 
is remarkably good. As catalogues are to be found in the 
rooms for the use of visitors, we shall not name the various 
valuable works here, but merely call attention specially to — 
Triumph of David .... Bmozzo Gozzoli. 

. Leonardo da Vinci. 

Himself. 

Himself. 

Filippo Lippi. 

Titian. (?) 

. Passignano. 



Portrait 

Portrait of Masaccio, by 

Portrait of Signorelli, by 

History of Esther . 

Entombment 

The Agony in the Garden 
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House of Michael Angelo, Via Ghibellina, No. 64, near 
S. Croce, and nearly opposite the Pagliano Theatre. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti was born in 1574. He learned 
the elements of design in the school of Domenico Ghirkndaio. 
Every facility was given to his genius by Lorenzo de' Medici, 
in whose house he resided for three years. The story of his 
life has been told over and over again, and need not be recapitu- 
lated here ; but the works of his, which are among the greatest 
treasures of Florence, itself the great treasury of art, will be 
viewed with double pleasure by those who see in them the 
man Michael Angelo, and are familiar with the strange times 
in which he lived, and the strange persons amongst whom he 
dwelt. Florence has few things to equal the statue of David 
(p. 29'3); Rome has few things to equal the Sistine Chapel. 
He died on the 17th of February, 1563, at the age of eighty- 
nine ; and his last words were, " In your passage through this 
life never forget the sufferings of Jesus Christ." He was buried 
in the Churdi of the Apostoli in Rome, but the body was 
afterwards transferred to S. Croce (p. 273). 
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A descendant of Michael Angelo commenced a memorial col- 
lection in this house in which the great artist d\velt ; and when 
the last of the Buonarotti died, he bequeathed it to the city. 

Here is the study of Michael Angelo, his crutch, his slippers, 
the models of some of his great works, many busts and statues 
of the artist by his pupils, scenes from his eventful life, and a 
collection of autograph letters and poems. It will be pleasant 
in this house to read from one of his well-known poems, trans- 
lated by Wordsworth — 

TO THE SUPREME BEING. 

The prayers I makt will then be sweet indeed, 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : 

My unassisted htert is barren clay ; 

Which of its native self can nothing feed ; 

Of ^ood and pious works Thou art the seed, 

Which quickens only whiere Thou say'st it may. 

Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 

No man can find it ; Father 1 Thou must l^ui. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind, 

Bv which such virtue may in me be bred, 

Tnat in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 

Benvenuto Cellini's House is in the Via della Pergola, 
close to the house of Ghiberti. Cellini was born in Florence 
in 1500, and died there, Feb. 13th, 1570. His life was full of 
incidents and adventure, and is well worth reading, as it was 
written by himself, and gives a good account of the times in 
which he lived, although all that relates to himself is told 
with overweening self-esteem. ^ There is a good translation 
into iEnglish. He was a musician, engraver, jeweller, gold- 
smith, artist He engraved stamps for the mint, coins and 
medals — many specimens 6f which will be seen in Florence — 
and he executed the marvellous Perseus (p. 251), which has 
made him immortal. 

Dante's House, Via S. Martino, No. 2, hear Piazza della 
Signoria. There is a quaint old-fashioned door to the hoiise, 
only a small portion of which is now to be seen, with an 
inscription to the e£fect that here, in 1265, Dante Alighieri 
was bom. (See p. 248.) He was married in the Church of S. 
Martino close by. 

Galileo's House, Via della Costa, No. 13, dose to the 
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Belvidere fortification, overlooking the Boboli Gardens. 
Galileo Galilei was bom at Pisa in 1564, and died at Ar- 
cetri (where Milton visited him) in 1642. His body rests in 
Santa Croce (p. 275). In Florence (1632) he published his 
celebrated " Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Systems of the World" — sl work considered in those dark 
days so dreadful that it was publicly burnt, and he was com- 
pelled, under awful penalties, to recant. This he did by 
swearing, ** With a sincere heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, 
curse, and detest the said errors " — namely, that the earth 
moves round the sun, etc. '' I swear that for the future I will 
never say or assert anything verbally or in writing which may 
give rise to a similar suspicion against me," etc. And rising 
from his knees, he turned round to a friend, and whispered, 
** It moves for all that ! " (See also p. 294.) 

Ghiberti's House is at the corner of Via S. Egidio and 
Via della Pergola; Lorenzo Ghiberti was bom in Florence, 
1378. His life makes an epoch in the life of art ; and the 
gates of the Baptistery (p. 243) were the most wonderful works 
that had been produced up to that time, and perhaps they have 
never been eclipsed. He died in 1455. 

House, of Machiavelli, Via dei Guicciardini, No. 16. 
Machiavelii was borti in Florence, 1469. He was at twenty- 
nine secretary of the ." Ten," which had the management of 
foreign affairs; his tact, erudition, and talent, made him the 
chosen one to act as ambassador to Rome, France, Germany, 
and other courts. The story of his life is intimately asso- 
ciated with one of the most interesting periods of Florentine 
history. He published many works in Florence; and his great 
work, the History of Florence, will live as long as the name of 
Italy. 

Iiouse of Amerigo Vespucci, Borgo Ogni Santi. Ves- 
pucci was born in Florence, March 9th, 1451. He was asso- 
ciated with the wealthy Florentine house of Juanoto Bemardi, 
at Seville ; and his voyages, under the auspices of the king of 
Castile and the king of Portugal, resulted in great successes. 
He claimed to be the discoverer of America, and certain it is 
that he gave to that great country its name. He died in 
Spain, February, 1512. 



Near to the Ponte alle Grazie, and on the left bank of the 
Amo, is the Piazza Demidoff, in which is one of the most 
remarkable modern monuments in Florence. Erected 1871. 
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It is the Monument of Prince Nicholas Demidoff, who 
founded a charitable institution in the Church of S. Niocolb 
close by, and who devoted himself with such unflagging enthu- 
siasm to the poor of Florence that he was universally beloved 
and revered. He was also a'devout lover of the Fine Arts, and 
Florence owes much to his munificence in this respect. The 
monument was designed and partly executed by jBartoIim\ and 
is considered his finest work. He died, however, before com- 
pleting it, and the work was then carried on by Romanelli^ one 
of his pupils. The principal group represents Prince Nicholas 
embracing his son Prince Anatole (by whom the monument 
was erected), while Gratitude offers a crown. 

Facing the Amo. — On left, Mercy symbolized by a Nurse 
nourishing a child. On right, Siberia holding Pluto on its arms, 
symbolising the wealth in mines possessed by the Demidofifs 
in that country. 

Facing the Via dei Renai. — On left, Festive Muse crowned. 
On right, the Muse of Arts. The idea of these groups is 
Benevolence; Wealth, by which he was able to gratify 
benevolence ; and the love he bore to Truth as expressed in 
Art 

. On the basement of the monument are three very beautiful 
bas-reliefs. Facing the Ponte alle Grazie. — Prince Nicholas 
dying, and listening to the prayers and hymns of the poor who 
had flocked aromid his dwelling to pray for his recovery. 
Facing the Via dei Renai. — ^Arms of the Demidofi* family. 
The third bas-relief (whether in good taste or not is open to 
question) represents Prince Anatole pledging himself before the 
authorities of the city to continue the public works of usefulness 
originated by his father. 
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There are a variety of walks and drives in and around Florence, 
which the visitor who is not pressed for time should not fail to 
perform. But they should not be done at the sacrifice of the 
important places described in the foregoing pages. We cannot 
describe all the environs as minutely as we have done the city, 
but call attention to places in and around Florence to be visited 
according to the tastes, inclinations, and time of the tourist 

The Protestant Cemetery, near the modem Piazza of 
Massimo d'Azeglio. The English cemetery, so largely frequented 
on Sundays by the piously disposed of our fellow-countrymen, 
has been closed, a new and spacious burial ground having been 
provided in another and more suitable locality. But the old 
cemetery will yet have its frequenters ; for within its precincts 
lie interred the remains of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Theodosia 
Trollope, Walter Savage Landor, Arthur Hugh Clough, Theo- 
dore Parker, and others, whose names, we are rightly told, 
" will not be the less remembered by posterity because they 
are associated with the City of Flowers." 

" There is a garden at Florence still bright with roses, and 
with pansies ' for thought ' — ^still sweet and fragrant with the 
white blossoms of the jessamine — a garden sacred to the English 
dead in the liberated City of Flowers. Not for the first time 
do we bear testimony to Uie graceful sympathy and the refined 
good nature with which the municipality of Florence, now that 
Italy is free, has dealt with the English. For sanitary reasons 
the graveyard of our countr)rmen had to be closed ; but the 
Florentine * vestrymen ' — marvellously different from those un- 
happy mortals that at St. Pancras, a few years ago, consented 
to let a railway be driven through the bones of the Huguenot 
dead — ^have guarded the remains of the English from all desecra- 
tion, and have set the place apart as holy ground. We have in 
Florence a Campo Santo, a Santa Croce of our own. The old 
word's come back, * Thou Paradise of exiles, Italy ! * " 

No one will fail to enjoy reading here one extract, only a 
snatch, from "A Child's Grave at Florence " (Mrs. Browning). 

Of English blood, of Tuscan birth, 
What country should we give her ? 

Instead of any on the earth, 
The civic heavens receive her. 

20 
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Aii'.l liLic aiiK'n^ tlic English lt)inbs 

In Tuscan ground we lay her, 
While (he blue Tuscafi sky. endomcs 

Our English words of prayer. ' 

A liltic child ! — how loiig she lived, 
By months, not years, is reckoned : 

Bom in one July, she survived 
Alone to see a second. 

Bright-featured as the July sun 

Her little face still played In, 
And splendours, with her birth begun. 

Had had no time for fading. 

So, Lily, froiD those July hours, 

No wonder' we should call Tier : 
She looked such kinship |o the flowers. 

Was but a little taller; 

A Tuscan "Lily, — only white, 
As Dante, in abhorrence' 
Of red corruption, wished aright 

The lilies pf his i^lorence. 

• -■■ •• »«■« - 

The Cascine is the Hyde Park, the Champs Elys^es, of 
Florence^" Ft is two miles long, and a delightful resort in the 
intervals of sight-seeipg. Let Mrs. Browning describe it 

• 1 * * * " * • 

THE DANCE. 

You remember down at Florence our Cascine, 
Where the people on the feast-days walk and drive, 
And througti the trees, long-drawn in many a green way, 
0*er-roofing hum and murmur like a hive, 
The river and the mountains look alive. 

You remember the piazzonc there, the stand-place 
Of carriages abrim with Florence beauties, 
\ Who lean and melt to music as the band plays, 
Or smile and chat with some one who afoot is, 
Or on horseback, in observance of male duties. 

*■ * . 

'Tis so pretty, in the afternoon ofsumroer. 

So many gracious faces.brought together. 

Call it rout, or call it concert, they have come here, 

In the floating of the fan and of 4he feather. 

To reciprocate with beauty the fine ?\'cather. 

At the extreme point of the Cascine, where the waters of the 
Mugnone fall into the Amo, is the Mopument to the Rajah 
of Kolapore. On the night of ist Pec' ^870, the spot on which 
it stands was the scene of a strange and lugubrious ceremony. 
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Numbci^ of officials in the picturesque costume of Hindustan 
\yere busily occupied in preparing the funeral pile of their Prince. 
R^jah R^m ChutUaputti, Maharajah of Kolapore, a young man of 
twenty years, the last of his line, ruling over one of the most ex- 
tensive of the provinces of India, when returning from England 
to his native country, attended by his numerous suite, died, after 
a short illness, at one of the Florence hotels. In a space amidst 
the fine oaks and beeches of the park they prepared the wood 
with lar^e quantities of camphor and odorous ointments ; and 
upon this pile, robed in the most splendid of his vestments, and 
surrounded by his most precious and favourite personal orna- 
ments, they laid the body of the Rajah. The pile was lit about 
midnight, and continued to burn until near daylight ; the vener- 
able Brahmin, meanwhile, who directed the ceremonies, offering 
his prayers, and with the other faithful servants, at times making 
the groves echo with their lamentations. At break of day the 
ashes of the Prince were collected with the greatest care into a 
golden vase, which now rests in the the temple erected to his 
memory on the banks of the Punchgunga, but all the remaining 
ashes were thrown upon the Amo. In June 1874, on the same 
spot, was unveiled a monument singularly beautiful and appro- 
priate; designed by Major Charles Mant, R.E., who was an 
intimate fiiepd of the late Rajah. The style is thoroughly 
Indian ; the canopy and base are of a grey local stone, beau- 
tifully carved; the colunins are of bronze elaborately chased; 
and the whole, including the bust, which is the central object, 
forms a most complete and successful specimen of polychromatic 
decorative art. La Nazione^ referring to this, says : ".Under 
the cupola, which is beautifully painted with gold and azure, 
stands the bust of the Prince, Rajah Ram Chuttraputti, 
modelled in marble by the sculptor Fuller^ and painted in 
encaustic with the happiest success. We do not know what the 
pedants will say; but this first attempt at polychrome sculpture 
on a public monument is so well suited to the character of the 
edifice, and to the place where it is erected, that the most 
capricious and prejudiced criticism must yield to unanimous 
approbation.'! The bust is about one-half larger than life, and 
represents the ^jah, a young man of regular features, though 
of a dark complexion, dressed in a black gold embroidered 
vest, which is almost completely covered by a rich gold and 
white bem '^^ is a magnificent turban of crimson 

and icold \ number of precious stones 
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The cost of the work was borne by the British Government 
of India in conjunction with the fanuly of the deceased. The 
monument was formally delivered over to the guardianship of the 
commune of Florence by Major Mant on behalf of his Govern- 
ment and of the Princess Ahilya Ranee, mother of the late 
Rajah. It was received by Signor Peruzzi, the Syndic of 
Florence. 

San Miniate is a short (half-hour) and delightful excursion. 
The views are very fine : fortifications, burial-ground ; fine 
Church of S. Miniate al Mente — interior very handsome — 
contains works by Luca ddla Robbia^ Spindio Aretino^ and 
other good artists. 

The Tewer ef .Galilee (approached by a fine avenue of 
trees as far as to Poggio Impenale, or by the road to S. Miniato) 
is 

" Where Galileo sat at night to take 
The vision of the stare,** ^ 

and made some of his greatest discoveries ; and the Villa ef 
Galilee, where he spent the closing years of his life, and was 
visited by Milton\ 

A fine view of Florence is to be obtained from the new road. 
Via dei Colli, leaving the city by the Porta S. Nicole, and 
returning by the Porta Romano, passing in this pleasant trip 
S. Miniato and the Tower of Galileo. 

Fiesele. An omnibus runs from the city three times a 
day; the distance is three miles, and the fare one franc. 
Every one who can, should visit the ruins of this old Etruscan 
city, rich in historical associations, works of art, and objects of 
general interest. The views are charming, and the drive very 
pleasant, passing a Dominican monastery, where Fra Angelico 
painted before he came to Florence, and the Villa Mozzi, 
where Lorenzo de Medici dwelt. (Hallam, in his " History 
of Literature," has given a good description of the view from 
Fiesole.) 

Vallembresa takes a good day to vi$it from Florence, 
but it is a day well spent. The Arezzo rail must be taken to 
Pontassieve, and then on foot or by carriage. The (suppressed) 
Monastery is reached through forests of beech, chestnut, oak, 
and pine, and rocky walls, with open spaces of velvety green, 
and all through the valley ambrosial sweets ( Vol Ambrosa), 

Milton visited this place and greatly loved it^ and speak$ of 
it thus in "Paradise Lost" :— 



VAL AMBROSA. 

*' Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, whose Etrurian shades 
High over-arched, embower.'* 
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Mrs. Browning — to whom this valley was a holy place — 
speaking of Milton, says — 

" He sang of paradise and smiled, 
Remembering Vallombrosa. " 

Here also Dante loved to walk, 

" Where sublime 
The mountains live in holy families, 
And the slow pine-woods ever climb and climb, 
Half up their breasts, just stagger as they seize 
Some grey crag, drop back into it many a time, 
And struggle blindly down the precipice." 

A more magnificent scene is not to be found in Italy. 




The following works on Itdly will be foUhd 6t interest to 
the traveller. To some of them reference has been made in 
the foregoing pages : — 



Early Italian Painters . 

Handbook of Painting . 

History of Painting 

History of Republic of Venice 

History of Venice. 

Italian Journeys . 

Italian Pictures . 

Letters from Abroad 

Pictures from Italy 

Romola 

Stones of Venice . 



Mrs. Jameson. 

. ZUGLER. 

Lanzi. 
. Hazlitt. 
. Flagg. 

. W. D. HOWELLS. 

Author of " Spanish Pictures^ 
. Alford. 
. Dickens. 
. George Eliot. 

. RUSKIN. 



Story of Italy. 

Stories of Venice and the Venetians J. B. Marsh. 

Venetian Life . . . W. D. Howells. 

Walks in Florence . • . S. and J. Horner. 
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FESTIVALS, FIteS, FAIRS, ETC. 

[Some time smce a good article in MacmillatCs Magazine called 
attention to the want of a Traveller's Calendar, which should 
indicate the principal Festivals, etc., oil the Continent of Europe. 
The present lis.t is founded upon the data given in that article, 
and it is hoped.it will oe useful to the traveller. The Editor 
will feel much indebted to those of his friends who will kindly 
favour him with infomiation of other events of interest to fldd to 
the list.] 



Place. 
Adieisberg 

Aix-la-Chapelle 



. Date. 
Whit-Monday... 

July io-24 



Amsterdam 



Annecy (Savoy) 
Antwerp 



Assisi 

Augsburg 
Avellino . 



Whitsun-week . 

2nd Monday in 
Sept. 

Jan. 29 

Sunday follow- 
ing Aug. 15. 

AiiF. I and 2... 

Oct 14.. V* 

April 10 

Wkit-Sunday ... 



Batersalp (Switz* Julv 25th or Sun- 

erland) day following. 

Basle Aug. 26 ; 



Beaucaire (on July 
Rhone) 



DESCRIPTlblt. 

Peasants Ball m the Caverns. Illumi- 
nated. 

Exhibition of Relics in Cathedral every 
7 years. Next Exhibition, 1S81. \ 

The ** Niederrheinische Musikfest." 

Festivities of the Kermesse commence, 
and continue for a fortnight. 

Festival of St. Francis de Sales. 

Kermesse, Procession of Giant in 
Rubens' Car. 

Carnival for three days preceding Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Grand Festivak. 

Festival of St. Francis. 

Commencement of Fair, which continues 
for a fortnight. 

Pilgrimage to Monte Vergine. Popu- 
lar fScs. At Merco^iano, dances 
of peasants. (5 days.) 

Wrestling matches. 

Commemoration of battle of St 

Jacoues. 
Great Fair. (Beaucaire is near Tartt- 

cori.) 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Bergamo Middle Aug. to Fair. 

middle Sept. . 
Black Forest ... £ndAug.,b^n- ''Raft Parties" at Wildbad and else- 

ning Sept where. 

Bologfna Dec. 3 St, Francis Xavier. F6te at Sta. Luda. 

Bra Sept. 8 Pilgrimage to Sanctuary of Madomia 

dei Fiore. 

Bremen Nov. 6 Festival. 

Bruges 1st Sunday in Great day of the Carnival. 

Lent. 
1st Sun. in May. Festival. 

Brussels Jan. 8 Sle, GuduU. Festival at Ste. Gudule. 

Julv 13 or Sun- Procession of miraculous wafers in Ste. 
day following. Gudule. - 

Sept. 23 Requiem Mass in Ste. Gudule. Fdtes 

de Septembre from 23-26. 

Catania (Sicily). Feb. 3.5 Festival of Sta. Agata. 

Aug. 18-21 , ,, „ 

Coire (Chur) Ascension Day . Popular Ffttes. 

Cologne Carnival for three da3rs before Ash- 

Wednesday. 
Whitsun-week . The " Niederrheinische Musikfest." 
Courtrai (Bel- Carnival for three days before Ash- 

pum) Wednesday. 

Emsiedeln Jan. 21 Festival of St. Meinrad. 

(Switzerland) 

Sept. 14 Festival of the^Engel Weihe. Mass out 

* of doors. ' Illuminations. 

Engstlenalp Julv 26th or Sun- Wrestling matches. 

(nr. Me3rringen) day following. 

Florence Easter Eve Fireworks in Piazza del Dupmo. '' Lo 

scoppio del Carro." 

March 25 Annunciaiion, Festival at Annunziata 

Church. 

June 23 Ev€ of St. John, Races and fireworks. 

„ 24 St, John Baptist, High Mass in 

Duoma Races. Illuminations. 

Aug. 10 St, LorertMo, Festival in all Churches in 

Italy bearing his name, 
y, 15 Assumption of Virgin, Musical Ser- 
vices. Dewrations. 

Sept. 8 Nativity of Virpn, ** Rificolone," and 

decoration of street altars. 
Carnival preceding Lent. 

Qenaziano April 26 Pilgrimages. 

(Sabine HOls) 

Genoa June 24 St. John Baptist, Relics carried in 

procession in Cathedral. 
Genzano (near Corpus Christi . Floral Festivad — very picturesque. 
Albano) 

Ghent %. 2nd Sunday in Festival. Kermesse. 

July. 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Gratz Aug. 12 Pilgrimage to M9.riazell. 

Hal (Belgium) ... Whit-Monday... Pilgrimages. 

Leipsic Jan. i Fair commences. 

Sept. 29 Fair. 

2na Sunday after Great Fair begins. Lasts three weeks. 
Easter. 

Liege Feb. 10 Musical Festival commemorating birth 

ofGr^try. 

Locarno Sept. 8 Nativity of Virgin, Fair. 

Loreto Dec. 10 Great Festival at the " Holy House." 

Louvain Feb. 9 . . .' St. ApoUonia, Festival. 

Mav 26 Pilgrimages. 

2nd Sunday in Festival. 
July. 

Lucerne Sunday after Festival at Tell's Chapel Crowds in 

Ascension. boats. 

Thursday before Quaint and curious procession. 
Ash-Wed. 

Lugo (near Ra- Sept. 1-19 Fair. 

renna) 

Malines July Festival of the Guilds every five years. 

Next in 1879. | 

1st Sun. in July St. Rombauld. FesUval. 

Manfredonia May 8 Pilgrimage to Church of St Michael. 

(near Foggia) 

Mantua Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Pilgrimage to 

Sta. Maria delle Grazie. 
Marseilles June 16 Festival of Sacred Heart, commemo- 
rating the staying of the plague, 
172a 

Aug. 15 Assumption of the Virgin, Procession 

of the silver statue. 

Messina Junes Festival of the Madonna della Lettera. 

Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Festival of " La 

Vara." 

Meyringen ist Sunday in Wrestling matches at the Stadtalp, and 

August on Aug. ID at the Tannalp. 

Milan May 3 Invention of the Cross. Procession 

through the dty. 

Nov. 4 San Carlo Borromeo, Grand Fdte. 

Carnival. Preceding Lent. 
Montalieri (near Oct 29. Nov. Cattle Fair. 
Turin) 14 

Munich Monday before The **Met2ersprung" — a curious per- 

Ash-wed. formance. 

Good Friday ... Perrolesi's Stabat Mater at Jesuits' 

Church. 
Corpus Christi.. Procession of Guilds. Open-air ser- 
vices. 

Naples 1st Sun. in May Liquefaction of Blood of St Januarius, 

Sept 10 to 26... „ „ Great Festivr^ 

Dec. 16 „ Feast of his ••Patrorfnif 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Naples Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Festival at 

Capodimonte. 

Pilgrimage 
to Massa Lubrense, near Sorrento. 

Sept. 8 Nativity of Virgin, Festival of the 

Vergine de Piedegrotta. A variety 
of curious entertainments, including 
the Tarantella dance. 

Dec. 24 " Presepe" (t.r. manger) in all churches 

and houses. 
Easter Sudday.. Pilgrimage to Antignano. 

Nepomuk May 16 Pilgrimage to birthplace of St. John 

Nepomuk (between Prague and 
NurembuigX 
Nivello (Belgium) Whit-Moiiday.. Procession. 

Ober-Ammergau ist Sunday in And tedrsUcceeding Sunday till end of 

Jutie. Scptettibier. Passion play. Every 10 

year^ Next representation i88a 

Ostend Corpus Christl. Blessing the sea. - ' 

Padua- Jan. 17 St, Anthony, Ye&irniL • . . 

Palermo July ii-15 Festival of Sta. Rosalia. Cailiedral 

. illuminated on last day of festival. 

Sept. 4. Pilgrimage to lionte Pdlj^rino, 

Paris Jan. i Circunuision, General holiday. Dis- 
play of ^trennes. * .. . 

Nov. 2 All Souls\ Crowds visit P^re la Chaise. 

Pesth :... Aug. 20 Festival of St. Stephen of Hungary. 

t'isa June 1 6 ,....,... Festival of '* La Luminara." Once in 

three years. 

Pragiie May 16-24 St. John Nepomuk. Grand Festival. 

Pilgrimages. Mass on great bridge. 
. ^ Sept. 28 Festi^ of St. Wenceslaus. 

Rapallo (near July 2-4 Festival of Madonna delF Orto. lU 

Genoa) ......... lumination of the coast. 

Rigi July 22 Pilgrimage to church on Rigi. Wrest- 
ling matches* 

Aug. 5 PilCTimage to Chapel Maria Zum 

bchnee, Klosterli. 

oept. o It ft yi If 

Aug. 10 ........ ^ Wrestling matches at Kaltbad. . 

Rome [Note.— Many of the festivals have been altered; aban- 
doned, or become irregular, since Rome has become 
the capitid of Italy.] 
Jan. I Circumcision, "Papal Chapel" (/./.ser- 
vice at which the Pope is present) at 
the Sixtine. Curious ceremony at 
Sta. Maria in Campitelli — drawing for 
patron saints. ' 

,, 5 Fair of the Befatio. St. Eustachio. 
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Place. .Date. . Description. 

Rome Jan. 6 ; » Epiphany, Ara Coeli Church; pro- 
cession. Benediction with the Sante 
Bambino from ton of steps. Services 
in various churches throughout the 
octave. 

,, 17 St, Attthon/s Day, Blessing the 

beasts. 

,, 18 Chair of St Peter. Procession, with 

poj^, in St. Peter's. 

,,20 St. Sebastian, Festival at Sant* Andrea 

della Valle. 

,,21 St. Agnes. Blessing the lambs, at Sta. 

Agnese fuori Mura. 

, , 25 Conversion of St. Paul. Exhibition ot 

his chains at San Paolo. 
Feb. I St. Ignatius, The interesting subter- 
ranean church of San Clemente 
illuminated. 

,, 2 Purification, Procession with candles 

in St. Peter's. 

March 9 Sta. Francesca Romana. Fete at the 

Tor de* Specchi. 

„ 12 St, Gregory, Festival at St. Gregorio. 

„ 19 St. Joseph, Festival of S. Giuseppe. 

,, 25 Annunciation, Papal ChapeL Pro* 

cession of white mule. Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva. 

April 23 St. George, Exhibition of relics. S. 

Giorgio in Velabro. 

,, 25 St. Mark. Procession from St. Mark's 

to St. Paul's. 

,,, 30 St. Catherine, Festival at the Minerva. 

May 3... Invention 0/ the Cross. Exhibition of 

relics at Santa Croce. 

„ 26 St. Filippo Neri, Papal Chapel, Chicsa 

Nuova. (The rooms occupied by the 
saint are open on this day.) 

June 24 St, John Baptist, Papal Chapel at the 

Lateran. 

„ 28 Eve of St, Peter, Pa|>al Chapel, St. 

Peter's. Dome illummated. 

,, 29 St, Peter, The pope performs High 

Mass in St. Peter's. At Lateran 
exhibition of relics. Fireworks on 
Monte Pincio, etc. 
Throughout the octave the Mamertine 
prisons are illuminated. 

jane 31 St, Ignatius Loyola, Festival at the 

Gesu. 

Aug. i St, Peter's Chains. Festival at S. Pietro 

in Vincoli. 
it 4 St, Dominic, F^te at the Minerva. 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Roine...i Aug. 5 Sic. Maria ad Nives, Cardinal's Chapel 

(<>. service at which the Cardinal 
is present) at Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
During the function white flowers are 
showered from the roof of theBorghese 
Chapel. 

,, 15 Assumption of the Virgin, Sta. Maria 

Maggiore. High mass, in presence 
of the pope. Bienediction from bal- 
cony. 

Sept. 8 Nativity of Virgin, Papal Chapel at 

Sta. Maria del Popolo. 
1st Sunday in Rosary Sund^, Procession from the 

October Minerva. Fdtes, etc., throughout the 

month on Sundays and Thursdays at 
Monte Testacdo. 
Nov. I..: ^//5ai»/!f'. Curious scenes in the ceme- 
teries throughout the octave. 

„ 4. San Carlo Borrontio, Papal Chapel at 

San Carlo in Corso. 

„ 22 ,. Sta. Cecilia, Festival at Sta. Cecilia. 

Illumination of 'Catacomb of St. 
Calixtus, where St Cecilia was 
buried. 

, , 23 St. Clemmt. Festival and illuminations, 

Subterranean Church of S. Clemente. 

Dec. 3 St, Francis Xavier. F§te at the 

GesO. 

,, 4 Military mass at Sta. Maria Traspontina. 

FSte of artillerymen. 

„ 8 Immaculate Conception, Papal Chapel 

in the Sixtine. 

,, 24 Christmas Eve. Procession of Holy 

crib in Sta. Maria Maggiore. Night 
Services at Sixtine, Vatican, etc. 

,, 25 Christmas Day. Pope performs High 

Mass at St. Peter's. Festival of the 
"prescpe" at the Ara Coeli. Ser- 
mons by boys for ten subsequent 
dajTS. 

„ 26 St. Stephen. FMe, San Stefano Ro- 

tonda <'Te Deum" at the Gesii. 
' Pope and Cardinals present. 

Holy Week Noble ladies wash the feet of pilgrims 

each evening at the Trinita dei Pelle- 
grini. 
Wednaday. The " Tenebrse "—an in- 
teresting service, at which the lights 
are gradually extinguished while the 
story of the Passion is rehearsed. 
" Miserere " sung in the.Sixtine Chapel. 
Pope present. 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Rome Holy Week Thursday. Sixtine Chapel, High Mass. 

Procession of the pope to the Paaline 
Chapel, which is illuminated. St. 
Peter's, — the pope blesses the people 
from the balcony ; washes the feet 
of thirteen priests ; serves thirteen 
priests at table. "Tenebrae" and 
"Miserere " in Sixtine. Illumination 
of various chapels. 
Good Friday, " Tenebrae " and " Mise- 
rere." Adoration of relics in St. Peter's 
by the pope. 
Saturday, Jews baptised in Baptistery 
of Constantine. In the evening, ser- 
vice at St. Peter's. 

Easter Sunday].. Pope borne to St. Peter's, where he cele- 
brates Mass. Blowing of the silver 
trumpets. Benediction from balcony. 
Illumination of dome. 

Easter Monday.. F&tes, fireworks, etc. 

Carnival Begins Saturday-week before Ash Wed- 
nesday, and continues till Shrove 
Tuesday. Masquerades and horse- 
racinjg; dailv. On the last evening, 
lighting and blowing out tapers. 
. Ash Wednesday Ashes are sprinkled on the hauls of the 

Cardinals in St. Peter's. High Mass. 

3rd Sunday in Exhibition of relics at San Lorenzo. 
Lent 

Palm Sunday... The pope carried round St. Peter's. 

Consecration of palms. 

Rogation Days . Processions. 

Ascension Day.. Papal Chapel at Lateran. Benediction 

by the p<)pe from balcony. 
Etc., etc., etc 

[Every visitor should consult the Calendar, and also local authorities, as 
there is scarcely a day when there is not some celebration of interest 
going forward somewhere in Rome.] 

Sachseln July 26 Wrestling matches. (Sachseln is near 

Sarden, on the Brunig, Switzerland.) 

Schupfheim June 29 Wrestling matches. 

(Switzerland) 

S e e a 1 p (near July 6 Or Sunday following that date. Wrest- 

AppenzeU) ling match. 

Sempach (near „ 8 Commemoration of the victory on battle- 
Lucerne) field. 

Siena April 30 St, Catherine, Festival 

Aug. 16 Horseraces. 

Spezia ^, i^ .., Assumption of Virgin, Festival at the 

Church of the Madonna di Soviore. 
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Place. 

St. Moritz 
(Switzerland) 



Stuttgart 

Tivoli 

Trent (Trento) ... 

Trieste 

Turin 

Varallo (Lake of 

Orta) 
Venice 

Vienna 



Vire (Norma nd^r) 

Vlaardingen 

(Holland) 



Ypres (Belgium) 



Date. Description. 

Sept. 21 Illuminalions. 

,, 22 Festival and High Mass at Abbey of 

Sl Moritz. 
,, 28 Volksfest at Cannstadt. 

May 8 S. Michde. Festival. 

June 26 Festival of S. Vigilius. 

Corpus Christi .. Processions. Festivals. 

Sept. 8 Nalivity 0/ Virgin, Festival on the 

Super^a. 

Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Pilgrimage to 

the Sacro Monte. 

April 25 St. Marks. Grand Festival. * 

[Festival on .all the Saints' Days, and a 
variety of f&tes of local interest,] 

May I Popular f(&te in the Augarten. 

June 28 Pilgrims leave for Mariazell (reached 

from Briick on the Senunering rail- 
way). 

July 6 Pilgnms return from Mariazell. ■ 

Sept. 4 St. Rosalia. Pilgrimage to Rosalien 

Chapel. 

,/ 8 Public holiday at Mariabninn, a short 

distance from Vienna. 

Good Friday ... Holy Sepulchre in all the churches. 

Easter Eve...... Great procession of the Court in Impe- 
rial Palace. 

Easter Monday. Pilgrimage to Antignano. 

Corpus Christi .. Processions, festivals, etc 

Aug. 10 Fftte des drapiers. 

June 14 Prayers for success of the herring fishery. 

,, 15 General holiday. Fleet of herring boats 

sets sail, 
1st Sunday in Festival. 
August 
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^'tiitcnirir of ^I^^rougl^ gloutts, l^tatianji, aub §i.stanas. 



[The intermediate distances are calculated from the starting 

point of each table.] 

Table i. 
TURIN TO FLORENCE AND ROME. 



Turin 

Moncalieri 

Trofarcllo 

Cambiano 

Pessione 

Villanuova 

Villafranca 

Baldichieri 

S. Damiano 

Asti 36 

Annone 

Cerro 

Felizzano 

Solero 

Alessandria 58 

Spinetta 

S; Giuliano 

Tortona 

Pontecurone 

Voghera 

Casteggio 

S. Giuletta 

Broni 

Stradella 

Arena Po 

Castel S. Giovanni 

Sarmato 

Rottofreno 

S. NicoI6 

Piacenza iig 

Pontenure 

Cadeo 

Fiorenzuola 



Alseno 

Borgo S. Donnino 
. Castelguelfo 
Parma 155 

S. Ilario 

Reggio 172 

Rubiera 

Modena 187 

Castelfranco 
Samog^a 
Anzola 
Lavino 

Bologna 210 

Borgo Panigale 
Casalecchio 
Sasso 

Marzabotto 
Vergato 
Riola 
Porretta 

Molino del Pallone 
Pracchia 
Pitcccio 

Pistoja 271 

San Picro 
Prato 
Calenzano 
Sesto 
Castcllo 
Rifredi 

.Florence 292 

Compiobbi 
Pontassieve 



Rignano 

Incisa 

Figline 

S. Giovanni 

^fontevarchi 

Bucine 

Laterina 

Ponticino 

Arezzo 347 

Frassineto 

Castiglion Fior 

Cortona 

Tuoro 

l^assignano 

Magione 

Ellcra 

Perugia 395 

Ponte S. Giovanni 

Bastia 

Assisi 

Spello 

Folig^o 409 

Trevi 

Spoleto 

Temi 454 

Nami 

Orte 

Borghetto 

Stimigliano 

Montorso, 

Passo di Corese 

Monte Rotondo 

Rome 



Distance, Turin to Rome, $23 mWcsi, 
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Table 2 
TURIN TO MILAN AND VENICE. 



Turin 

Settimo 

Brandizzo 

Chivasso 18 

Torrazz^L di Vcrol. 

Saluggia 

Livorno 

Bianzi 

Tronzano 

Santhia 38 

S. Germano 

Vercelli 49 

Borgo Vercelli 

Ponzana 

No vara 63 

Trecate 

Magenta 76 

Vettuone 

Rho 



Milan 



94 



Limito 

Melzo 

Cassano 

Treviglio X14 

Veldello 

Bergamo 125 

Seriate 

Gorlago 

Grumello 

Palazzolo 

Coccaglio 

Ospitaletto 

Brescia 157 

Rezzato 

Ponte S. Marco 

Lonato 

Desen^ano 173 

Distance, Turin to Venice, 270 



Peschiera 

Castelnuovo 

Sommacampagna 

Verona 199 

S. Martino 

Caldiero 

S. Bonifacio 

Lonigo 

Montebello 

Tavemelle 

Vicenza 229 

Poiana 

Padua 247 

Ponte di Brenta 

Dolo 

Marano 

Mestre 265 

Venice 

miles. 



TURIN 

Turin 

Moncalieri 

Trofarello 

Cambiano 

Pessiont 

Villanuova 

Villafranca 

Baldichieri 

San Damiano 

Asti 36 

Annone 

Cerro 

Felizzano 

Solero 

Alessandria 58 

Frugarolo 

Novi 71 

Serravalle 

Arquata 

Isola del Cant one 

Ronco 

Busalla 

Pontedccimo 

Bolzaneto 

Rivarolo 

S. Pier d* Arena 

Genoa 104 



Table 3. 
TO GENOA, PISA, 

Sturia 

Quarto 

Quinto 

Nervi 

Bogliasco 

Pieve di Sori 

Son 

Recco 

Camogli 

Santo Margherita 

Rapallo 

Zoagli 

Chiavari 127 

Lavagna 

Sestri Levante 132 

Spezia i6x 

Areola 

Sarzana 

Avenza 

Massa 

Qucrceta 

Pietrasanta 

Viarcggio 

Tore del Lago 

Pisa 207 

Colle Salvetti 

Fanglia 

Distance, Turin to Rome, 416 miles. 



AND ROME. 

Orciano 

Acquabuona 

Cecina 241 

Castagneto 

S. Vincenzo 

La Cornia 

Follonica 

Potassa 

Monte Pescali 

Grosseto 299 

T/ilamone 

Albegna 

Orbetello 323 

Montalto 

Comcto 

CivitaVecchia 366 

S. Marinella 

S. Severa 

Furbara 

Palo 

Palidoro 

Maccarese 

Ponte Galcra 

Magliana 

Rome 4x6 



feOUTES, STATIONS, AND DISTANCES. 
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Table 4. 
iVIlLAN TO PIACENZA. 



Milan 
Rogorcdo 
MeTegnano 
Tavazzano 



Lodi 

Secugiiago 
Casalpusterlengo 



Codogno 
S. Stefano 
Piacenza 



Distance, Milan to Piacenzn. 43 miles. (See Table I.) 

TaUle 5. 

VERONA TO MODENA. 



Verona 

Dossobuono 

Villafranca 

Mozzecanc 

Roverbclla 



Sant' Antonio 
Mantua 25 

Borgofortc 
Suzzara 
Reggiolo-Gonzaga 



Rolo-Novi 
Carpi 
Soliera 
Modena 



Distance, Verona to Modena, 62 miles. (See Table i.) 



Table 6. 
VENICE TO BOLOGNA. 



Venice 

Mestre 5 

Marano 
Dolo f 
Ponte di'Brenta 
Padua 23 

Abano 
Montegrotto 
Battaglia 



Monselice 

Este 

Stanghella 

Rovigo 50 

Arqua 

Polesella 

Paviole 

S. Maria Maddalena 

Pontelagoscuro 



Ferrara 72 

Poggio Renatico 

Gamera 

San Pietro in Casale 

San Giorgio 

Castel Maggiore 

Corticella 

Bologna 



Distance, Venice to Bologna, 1 01 miles. (See Table i). 



Table 7. 
FLORENCE TO SIENA AND ROME. 



Florence 

S. Donnino 

Signa 

Montelupo 

Empoli 

Ostcria Bianca 

Castel Fiorentino 

Certaldo 

Poggibonsi 

Siena 60 

Asciano 



Rapolano 

Lucignano 

Sin.ilugn.i 

Torn t a 

Montepulciano 

Chianci.ino (Salcini) 

Chiusi 

FicuUe 

Orvieto 

Castiglionc 



Alviano 

Attigliano 

Bassano 

Orte 167 

Borghctto 

Stimigliano. 

Montorso (P. Mirt.) 

Passo Corese 

Monte. Rotondo 

Rome 



Distance, Florence to Rome, 220 miles. 



21 
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Rome 

Ciampino 

Marino 

Albano 

Civita Lavinia 

VcUctri 26 

Valmontone M. Fort 

Segni 

Anagni 

Sgurgola 

Ferentino 

Frosinone 



Table S. 



ROME TO NAPLES. 



Ceccano 


Teano 




Pofi Castro 


Sparanisi 




Ceprano 76 


Pignataro 




Isoletta 


Capua 


135 


Roccasecca 


S.Maria 




Aquino 


Caserta 


142 


San Germane 


Maddaloni 




Rocca d'Evandro 


Cancello 


149 


Mignano 


Acerra 




Presenzano 


Casalnuovo 




Caianiello Vairano 


Naples 




Riardo 







Distance, Borne to Naples, 164 miles. 



Table 9. 
BOLOGNA TO BRINDISI. 



Bologna 

San LAzzaro 

Mirandola 

Quadema 

Castel S. Pietro 

Imola 

Castel Bolog^nese 

Faenza 

Forli 

Forlimpopoli 

Cesena 

Gambettola 

Savignano Romagna 

S. Arcangelo 

Rimini. 69 

Kicdonc 

Cattolica 

Pesaro 

Fano 

Marotta 

Sinigaglia 

Case Bruciate 

Falconara 1 22 

Ancona 127 

Osimo 

Loreto 



Porto Recanati 

Potenza Picena 

Porto Civitanova 

S. Elpidio a Mare 

Porto S. Giorgio 

Pedaso 

Cupra Marittima 

Grottammare 

S. Benedet. 

Tortorelo 

Giulia 

Mutignano 

Silvi 

Montesilvano 

Pescara 21S 

Francavilla 

Ortona 

S. Vito Lanciano 

Fossacesia 

Torino di Sangro 

Casalbordino 

Vasto 

S. Salvo 

Tcrmoli 

CamiK)marino 

Chicuti 



Ripalta 

Pcg^o Imperiale 

Apncena 

San Severo 

Motta 

Foggia 327 

Ortanova 

Ceri|[nola 

Trimtapoli 

B arietta 369 

Trani 

Bisceglie 

Molfetta 

Giovinazzo 

S. Spirito Bitonto 

Ban 403 

Noicatlaro 

Mola di Bari 

Polignano a Mare 

Monopoli 

Fasano 

Ostuni 

Carovigno 

S. Vito d'Otranto 

Brindisi 



Distance, Bologna to Brindisi, 473 miles. 
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Tajii.e 10. 
BRINDISI TO NAPLES. 



Brindisi 

San Vito d'Otranto 

Carovigno 

Ostuni 

Fasano 

Monopoli 

Polignano a Marc 

Mola di Bari 

Noicattaro 

Ban 70 

S. Spirito Bitonto 

Giovinazzo 

Molfetta 

Bisceglie 

Trani 

Barletta 104 

TrinitapoH 



Cerignola 

Ortanova 

Foggia 146 

Cervaro 

Giardinetto 

liovino 

Orsara 

Montaguto 

Savignano Grcci 

Ariano 

Starza 

Montecalvo 

Buonalbergo 

Apice 

Ponte Valentino 

Benevento 208 

Vitulano 



Ponte di Benevento 

S. Lorenzo Maggiore 

Solopaca 

Telese 

Amorosi 

Dugenta 

Vafle di Maddaloni 

Maddaloni 

Caserta 260 

Marcianise 

Aversa 

S. Antimo 

Fratta Grumo 

Casoria 

Naples 



Distance, Brindisi to Naples, 268 miles. 



Aneona 

Falconara 

Chiarayalle 

lesi 

Castel Planio 

Serra S. Quirico 

Albaccina 

Fabriano 



Table ii. 
ANCONA TO ROME. 



Fossato 

Gualdo Tadino 

Nocera 

Foligno 76 

Trevi 

Spoleto 

Tcmi 133 

Nami 



Orte 

BorghettO 

StimiglianO 

Montorso 

Passo Corese 

M. Kotondo 

Rome 



Distance, Ancona to Rome, 202 miles. 
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l$xaQtnmmt d( "j^ovAts. 



In order to facilitate the means of arranging tottrs ^nd calcil? 
lating expenses, the following selection is made from '' Cook'3 
Excursionist"; but it must be distinctly borne in mind that 
these quotations are liable to constant change, and are only 
quoted in order that the tourist may be able to arrive at an 
approximate calculation of expenses. 

The " Excursionist " is published monthly (price 2^.), and 
will be forwarded to any address on application; and the 
current number of the " Excursionist " itself, not the extracts 
given below, must be consulted by the tourist before ordering 
tickets. The specimens given here must of necessity be very 
meagre, from the fact that Messrs. Cook and Son's Italian 
tickets include a series of over seventy different tours, ena- 
bradng all the chief cities of Italy, and providing foF at least 
half a dozen routes from London. Some explanations as to 
the combinations and uses of these tickets are requisite, and 
the following notes may be found useful : — 

I. A series of tickets for Italy consists of four or five littlp 
books of coupons, all printed with one page in English and 
the opposite in French, German, or Italian, according to the 
country for which they provide. 

II. The time allowed on the Italian circular coupons, from 
the date of their being stamped on arrival at Modane, Turin, 
Vintimille, Genoa, Milan, or Verona, is thirty to fifty days for 
Italy alone, according to series. The other coupons, from 
London, etc., can be had for one or two months at the rate 
quoted each season. Breaks of journey are provided for on 
the coupons at all chief places c/i route, 

III. The coupons from London to Paris {^id, Dieppe) re- 
quire to be stamped and dated at the booking-ofhce at London 

Bridge, Victoria, or Kensington. Parties starting from other 
stations must present the ticket books fox V\v^ ^V;jcc«\i qI >3cv^ 
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booking-office clerk. The first book does not require stamp- 
ing on returning from Paris. 

The book of coupons from Paris to Modane, Paris to Turin 
or Vintimille, or Paris to Basle, must be stamped at the Parij 
station, but requires no further stamping, except it be 011 
registration of luggage. 

TTic Italian coupons must be stamped atid dated at tJu com 
mencement of their use, and must be vise each day at starting, 
from the station where tJie day's journey commences, 77ie ItcUiai 
coupons must be signed by the passe f^er before presentation for th 
first visa. 

IV. In Italy and Switzerland all registered luggage must b< 
paid for. In France 66 lbs. is allowed on each ticket, and 01 
the Rhine and Brenner routes 50 lbs. is allowed on each ticke 
if booked through at Cologne. 

V. All the tours can be worked in either direction, although 
to avoid useless repetition, the itineraries are given in but on< 
direction in the: programme. 

VI. First Class signifies that the tickets provide first-clas. 
railway^ interior of diligaices^ and Saloon on Steamhoats; ant 
Second Class, secorul-class railway, interior of diligences, am 
second cabin on steamboats, except when otherwise specially notified 

VII. Those tickets affecting the Italian Lakes district wil 
not be in operation between October 31st and April 15th. 

EXAMPLES OF TOURS. 

. It is to be distinctly understood that the following tours art 
merely given as examples ; and if intending tourists do not fiu( 
exactly what they require, if they will please send the precise 
itinerary of the tour they contemplate to the Chief Office 
Ludgate Circus, with stamped directed envelope for reply, \ 
special quotation will be sent per first post. 

Tour A. — London to Paris; Paris to Macon, Culoz 
Chambery, Modane, Mont Cenis (railway), Turin, Alessandria 
Piacenza, Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Padua, Milan 
and back by Turin and Mont Cenis, to Paris by Macon anc 
Dijon; and thence to London:— F/<j Dieppe: ist class, fo 
I month, £1/^ 13s.; for 2 months, £\t^ 19s. Ditto, 2n( 
class, for i month, ;^io 18s.; for 2 months, ;^xi as. Vii 
Calais : 1st class, for i month, £16 13s. ; for 2 months, £l^ 

Ditto, 2nd cl2l5S,-fOt X TflLOTLtix^ ^\^ ^*^A ^^^ "^ -ss&ss^s^s 

;^ia 17s, 
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Tour B.— London to Paris; from Paris, by Mont Ccnis to 
Turin, Alessandria, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, 
Florence, Foligno, Rome, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita 
Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Empoli, Florence, Pistoja, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, Milan, Turin, and back by 
Mont Cenis to Macon, Dijon, and Paris, thence to London : — 
Via Dieppe : ist class, for i month, jQiZ 6s. ; for 2 months, 
;^i8 I2S. Ditto, 2nd class, for i month, jQi^ 6s.; for 2 
months, £1^ los. Via Calais: ist class, for i month, 
;^2o 6s.; for 2 months, ;;^2o 12s. Ditto, 2nd class, for i 
month, ^15 2S.; for 2 months, ;^i5 6s. 

Tour C. — London to Paris, Paris to Macon, Culoz, Cham- 
bery, Mont Cenis (railway), Turin, Alessandria, Piacenza, 
Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Padua, Milan, and back 
by Turin, Genoa, Nice, and Marseilles, to Paris by Macon 
and Dijon, and thence to London, or vice versA : — Via Dieppe : 
ist class, for i month, ;f 16 6s.; for 2 months,* ;^i6 13s. 
Ditto, 2nd class, for i month, ;^i2 3s.; for 2 months, 
;^i2 7s.^ F/a Calais: ist class, for i month, ^18 5s.; for 2 
months, ^18 los. 9d. Ditto, 2nd class, for i month, 
^13 i6s. ; for 2 months, ;^I3 19s. 

Tour D.— Londoix to Paris, by Mont Cenis to Turin, 
Alessandria, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, Florence, 
Foligno, Rome, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
Leghorn, Pisa, Empoli, Florence, Pistoja, Bol6gna, Ferrara, 
Padua, Venice, Verona, Milan, Turin, Genoa, and back by 
Nice, Marseilles, and Lyons to Macon, Dijon, and Paris; 
from Paris to London, or vice rcrsd : — Via Dieppe : ist class, 
for I month, ;^2o is.; for 2 months,t ^^20 6s. Ditto, 2nd 
class, for i month, jQi/^ 13s.; for 2 months, jQi^ i6s. J^ia 
Calais: ist class, for i month, ;;^2i i8s. ; for 2 months, 
^22 IS. 6d. Ditto, 2nd class, for i month, ;^i6 6s.; for 2 
months, ;^i6 8s. 

Tour E. — London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, Basle, thence by 
the Spliigen or St. Gotthard to Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, Alessandria, Turin, 
and back by Turin and Mont Cenis, to Paris by Macon and 
Dijon, and thence to London. {Good for 30 days in Italy ^ and 
good to return to London within two months), — Via Dieppe : ist 

* The above ticket allows thirty days in Italy. 
/ The tickets for this gjcsit Italian tour are good for fifty days in Italy. 
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class, j£i$ 17s. 6d.; 2nd class, ;^i2. Via Calais : ist class, 
^18 15s. ; 2nd class, ;£^i4 8s. 

Tour F. — London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, Basle; thence by 
the Spliigen or St. Gotthard to Milan, Verona, Padiia, Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, Alessandria, Turin, 
Milan, thence over Spliigen or St. Gotthard to Basle ; thence 
to Freiburg, Baden-Baden, Heidelberg,' Mayence, Coblence, 
Cologne, Bruss^, Antwerp, Harwich, or, Cologne, Utrecht, 
Rotterdam, Harwich, London. {Good /or 30 days in Italy,) — 
Going via Dieppe : ist class, ;;^i7 ids. ; 2nd class, ;£'i3 7s. 
Ditto via Calais, ist class, j[,\Z 17s. ; 2nd class, ;£'i4 iis. 

Tour G. — London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, Basle ; thence by 
the SplQgen or St. Gotthard to Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, Genoa ; thence by the 
new Coast Raibroad to San Remo, Mentone, Nice, Cannes, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Macon, Dijon, Fontainebleau, Paris, London. 
{Good for 30 days in Italy ^ and to return to London within 
two months,) — ^a Dieppe: ist class, ^17 17s.; 2nd class, 
;£'i3 i2S. Via Calais: ist class, ;^2o 17s.; 2nd class, 

;^i5 19s. 

Tour H. — London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, Bale; thence by 

the Splugen or St Gotthard to Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice, 

Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, 

Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, 

Genoa; thence by the new Coast Railroad to San Remo, 

Mentone, Nice, Cannes, Marseilles, Lyons, Macon, Dijon, 

Fontainebleau, Paris, London. {Good for 50 days in Italy,) — 

Via Dieppe: ist class, ;^2i i6s. ; 2nd class, ;^i6 5s. Via 

Calais: ist class, £,2^ ids. ; 2nd class, ;;^i8 7s. 

Tour I.— London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, Basle ; thence by 

the Splugen or St. Gotthard to Milan, Verona, over the Brenner 

to Innsbruck, Munich, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Aix-la- 

Chapelle, Brussels, Antwerp, Harwich to London. {Good for 

orie month to Milan^ and one month Milan back to London, 

Totals two months, )'^-Going 7'ia Dieppe: ist class, £1$ 12s. 

2nd class, ;£'ii IIS. Ditto tV<z Calais: ist class, ;^i6 19s. 

2nd class, ;^I2 I2S. 

Tour J. — London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, Basle; thence 
by the Splugen or St. Gotthard to Milan, thence to Turin, 
Alessandria, Piacenza, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Rome, Foligno, 
Florence, Bologna, Padua, Venice, Verona, over the Bren- 
ner to Innsbruck, Munich, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, 
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. Antwerp or Rotterdam to London. [Tickets goad for ofu month 
to Basle^ one month Basle to Milan^ fifty days in Italy ^ one month 
Verona to Munich^ and one month Munich to London. Totals 
170 days.) — Going via Dieppe : ist class, ;^22 ss. ; 2nd class, 
^16 8s. Ditto %m Calais: ist class, £^2^ 13s.; 2nd class, 
£\*l IIS. 

Tour K. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Basle; from 
thence, either by Splugen or St. Gottharc(^ to Como, Milan, 
Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, 
Alessandria, Turin, Mont Cehis Tunnel, Chamb^ry, Culoz, 
Macon, Dijon, Paris, London. [Good for t^o days in Italy ^ and 
good till used between Italy and London,) — Returning via Dieppe : 
tst dassi ^16 4s.; 2nd class, ;£i2 3s. Ditto via Calais: 
xst class, ;^i7 I2S. ; 2nd class, ^^13 4s. 

Tour .Lr. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Basle j from 
thence, either by Splugen or St.Gotthard, to Como, Camerlata, 
Milan, Verona, Veiiice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Bologna, 
Piacenza, Alessandria, Genoa, Albenga, San Remo, Bordighera, 
Vintimille, Mentone, Nice, Cannes, Toulon, Marseilles, Avig- 
non, Lyons, Macon, Dijon, Fontainebleau, Paris, London. 
{Good for 30 days in Italy ^ 30 days between Mentone and Paris ^ 
and from Paris to London at any time.) — Returning via Dieppe : 
ist class, £1^ 5s.; 2nd class, jQi^ 15s. Ditto via Calais : ist 
cl^iss, ;^I9 13s.; 2nd class, ;^i 4 i6s. 

Tour M. — London^ Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Basle ; thence, 
over the Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Milan, Como, Bellaggio, 
Menaggio, Forlezza, Lugano, Luino, Arona, Milan, Camerlata, 
Como, to Switzerland, by St. Gotthard or Splugen, to Basle, and 
return by Freibuig, Baden-Baden, Heidelberg, Darmstadt, or 
by Mannheim . and Worms, to Mayence, Cologne, and by 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Harwich, or by Utrecht, Rotterdam, 
and Harwich, to London. {Tickets good for 30 days to Milan, 
30 Como to Bc^le^ and 30 Bc^le to London^ or vice versA, Totals 
^odays,) — ist class, £15 4s.; 2nd class, jQu 12s. 

Tour N. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Bale; from 
thence, either by Splugen or St Gotthard, to Como, Milan, 
Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, 
Alessandria, Turin, Milan, Como; over the Splugen or St. 
Cotihaid, to Basle> Freibuig, Appenweier (for Strasburg, Badeii- 
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Baden, Heidelberg, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Harwich, London, or, Cologne, Utrecht, Rotterdam, 
Harwich, and London. (Tickets good for ont month as far as 
Basle, one month Basle to Milan, 30 days in Italy, one month 
from Milan to Basle, and otie month from Basic to London, Total, 
150 days,) — ist class, ^17 13s.; 2nd class, ;^I3 5s. 6d. 

Tour O. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 
Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Basle ; thence 
over the Splugen or St. Gotthard to Como, Milan, Verona, 
over the Brenner to Innsbruck, Munich, Mayence, Coblence, 
Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, to London. (Tickets good for one 
month to Basle, one month Basle to Milan, one month Milan to 
Munich, and one month Munich to London,) — ist class, £1$ 17s. 
2nd class, ^11 r4s. 

Tour P. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Li^ge, 
Verviers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne ; or, Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, Bingen, Mayence, Heidel- 
berg, Baden-Baden, Freiburg, Basle ; thence either by Splugen 
or St. Gotthard to Como, Milan, Como, Bellaggio, Menaggio, 
Porlezza, Lugano^ Luino, Arona, Milan, Camerlata, Como to 
Switzerland by St. Gotthard or Splugen, to Basle, and return 
from' Basle by Baden-Baden, Heidelberg, Darmstadt, or by 
Mannheim and Worms, to Mayence, Cologne, Antwerp or 
Rotterdam, Harwich and London. {Tickets good for thirty days,) 
— 1st class, £1^ 14s. j 2nd class, £\o iis. 

. Tour Q. — ^London, Harwich, to Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, 
Verviers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, or via Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, Bingen, Mayence, Heidel- 
berg, Baden-Baden, Basle ; from thence, either by Spliigen or 
St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan, Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Florence^ Foligno, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Civita Vecchia, 
Leghorn, Pisa, Bologna, Piacenza, Alessandria, Turin, Milan, 
Camerlata, Como to Switzerland by St. Gotthsird or Spliigen, 
to Basle, and return via Freiburg, Baden-Baden, Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt, or by Mannheim and Worms, to Mayence, Cologne, 
Antwerp, or Rotterdam, Harwich, and London. {Tickets good 
for 30 days to Milan, 50 days in Italy, 30 Milan to Basle, and 
30 Basle to Lofidon, Total, 140 days^ — ist class, ;^2i 173. ; 
2nd class, ;£'i5 1 8s. 6d. 

-Tour R. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Li6ge, 
Verviers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne ; or via Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, Bingen, Mayence, Heidel- 
berg, Badeq-^ideni Freiburg, Basle ; thence, either by Splugen 
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or St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan, Verona, Venice, Padua, 
Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Bologna, Piacenza, Alessandria, 
Turin, Mont Cenis Tunnel, Chambdry, Culoz, Macon, Dijon, 
Paris, London. (Good for 30 days to Milan^ 35 days in Italy ^ 
and 30 days Turin to London. Totals 95 days^ — Returning via 
Dieppe: ist class, ;^i6 i8s. 6d. ; and class, £,\2 12s. 6d. 
Ditto z//Vz Calais : ist class, £\Z 5s.; 2nd class, ^13 14s. 

Tour S. — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne ; 
or via Harwich, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, 
Bingen, Mayence, Darmstadt, or Ludwigshafen, Heidelberg, 
Baden-Baden, Freiburg, Basle; thence, either by Splugen or 
St Gotthard to Como, Camerlata, Milan ; thence to Turin, 
Alessandria, Piacenza, Bologna, Florence, Bologna, Padua, 
Venice, Verona, over the Brenner to Innsbrudc, Munich, 
Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Antwerp, or Rotterdam to 
London. ( Tickets good for ont month to Bask^ one month Basle 
to Milan ^ thirty days in Italy ^ one month Verona to Munich^ 
and one month Munich to London. Totals 120 days). — ist class, 
£^\^ 5s. ; 2nd class, J^\^ is. 

Tour T, — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Li^ge, 
Venders, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, ox via Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, Bingen, Mayence, Heidelberg, 
Baden-Baden, Freibuig, Basle ; thence, either by Splugen or 
St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan ; thence to Turin, Alessandria, 
Piacenza, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, Civita Yecchia, 
Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Rome, Foligno, Florence, Bologna, 
Padua, Venice, Verona, over the Brenner to Innsbruck, 
Munich, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Antwerp or Rotterdam 
to London. {Tickets good for one month to Basle^ one month 
Basle to Milan^ 50 days in Italy^ one month Verona to Munich^ 
and one month Munich to London. Totals 170 days). — ist 
class, ;£22 19s. ; 2nd class, ;i^i6 los. 

Note. — Single Journey Tickets in various combinations 
for all parts of the Continent and -the East are also supplied 
by Messrs. Cook and Son. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 



Thomas Cook and Sox's TicJtc/s arc availm 

one or more passengers to travel by any train any da 
do not compel the liolders to travel in parties. 



HOTEL ACCOMMODATION COUPONS, 

Originaied and Issued by THOMAS COOK & SON. 



1 



^, 



f 



Tub European Hotel Coupons are issued at the uniform rate of 8s. per day. and are 
arranged as follows : ist Coupon — Break/nsi, specifying of what it shall consist 2nd 
Coupon — Dinner at Table tCHote, with or without Wine, according to the custom of the 
Hotels. 3rd Coupon — Bedroom^ including; lights and attendance. j 

These are the ordinary features of Contmcntal Hotel life, all else beine regarded as extras, 
and as such they are left to be paid for by Supplemental Coupons or Cash. 

The Coupons are accepted at full value at one principal Hotel in each of the chief cities, 
towns, and places of tourist resort in Switzerland, Italy, on the banks of the Rhine, and at 
a great many places in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria, etc. ; also for meals on 
board the Great Eastern Channel Steamers and the Rhine Steamers ^ 

The Coupons can only be issued for the appointed Hotels, a list of which is given on 
pp. 3^1-336. If received at unauthorised Hotels, they will not be paid for by Thos. Cook 
and Son. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AND EXCEPTIOITAL ARRANOEXENTS. 

In London Tourists may be accommodated en route to or from the Continent at Cook's 
British Museum Boarding House, 59, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbur^, at 6s. per day, for 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea with meats. (Hotel Coupons accepted at then* full value in pay- 
ment.) 

Hotel Coupons are also accepted at the London and Paris Hotel and Refreshment Rooms, 
Nbwhavsn Wharf. Coupons are accepted for meals on board the Great Eastern 
Channel Steamers, and on the Rhine Steamers. 

Special Coupons are issued for Vienna, available at the Hotel de I'Union and Hotel 
Metropole, at i^s. per. day. 

For Paris Hotel Coupons at special rates are issued for the Grand Hotel and for the 
Hotel Bedford. 

In Paris, the other Hotels in Messrs. Cook and Son's connection are not eoual in appear- ,'. 

ance and style to those of the Continent generally ; but the proprietors having long evinced a « 

kindly interest* in promoting the comfort and convenience of Excursionists and Tourists, the 
Coupons are allowed to be accepted at the London and New York Hotel, Place du Havre ; 
Hotel St. Petersburg. 35, Rue Caumartin ; at the Hotel Beretu (Is^te Londres), 8, Rue St. 
Hyacinthe, Rue St. Honors. For these Hotels accommodation cards are also issued at the 
rate of 8s. per day, including meat for Breakfast. Special Coupons are issued on the Grand 
Hotel at 16s. per day, and on the Hotel Bedford at xas. per day. 

At Rouen, Mrs. Daniells, widow of the late Interpreter at the Station, who keeps a small 
Hotel, the Victoria, near the Station, wishes to accept coupons from parties breaking their 
journey there. 

Additional Charges are made on Coupons as follows :— 

At Baden-Baden, at the time of the Races, a francs per day. 

At Rome, from the first of December to the end of April, from i franc to 3 francs per day, 
according to the class of rooms, are now agreed to as extra charges; but new arran){ements 
may have to be made in consetfuence of Rome being now the capital of Italy. Whatever 
chuige is made, notice will be given thereof. 

At THE Rioi KuLM Hotel, i franc extra is required on the bedroom Coupon. All these 
extras can be paid by Supplemental Coupons or Cash. Travellers wishing to spend the 
night at this Hotel must eive at least one day's notice by letter or telegram to the Manager, 
stating that they hold " Cook's Coupons," and wish rooms reserved. 

Conditions and terms of Repayment for unused Couponi are printed in the Coupon 
Books. 

Any Complaints which parties have to make as to the use of the Coupons, or the conduct 
of Hotel Proprietors or Servants, to be addressed, in writing, to Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, London. 

Coupons can be obtained at the offices of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, 
Tleet Street, London ; Cases Street (opposite New Central Station). Liverpool ; 43. IMccadilly, 
Manchester- 16, Stephenson Place, New Street, Birmingham ; 15, Place du Havre, Paris ; 
33, Galerie du Roi, Brussels; 40, X)omhof, Cologne; 90, Rue du RhAne, Geneva; iB, 
Piazza di Spagna, Rome ; and also at the Hotels Swan, Lucerne ; Trois Rois, Bdle ; Trom* 
betta, Turin; Victoria, Venice. 

Repayments for unused Hotel Coupons can only be made at the Chief Office, Ludgate 
.Circus, Fleet Street, London, and no agents arc authorised to repay for any not used. 

H0TEI.S in the East. — A special series of Coupons is provided for the East. See List, 
j>. 336. 

FoK ScoTLASD AND IRELAND also a speoal series is provided, as per Programme. 
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EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS 

WHERE cook's COUPONS FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATION WILL BE 

ACCEPTED. 

Hotels in France and French Savoy. 



Aix Us Bains 


Hotel des Bains. 


Amiens 


Hotel de I'Univers. 


Amphion {Lake 


of Genei^a) Grand Hotel des Bains. 


Annecy 


Hotel d'Angleterre. 


Bagneres de Bigi 


-trre Hotel de France. 


Bordeaux . 


Hotel de France. 


Boulogne . 


Grand Hotel Christol. 


Calais 


Hotel Dessin. 


Cannes 


Hotel Gray and Albion. 


Chambiry . 


Hotel de la Poste. 


Chamouny . 


Hotel d'Angleterre. 
(Hotel Royal. 


Dieppe 


Hotel Queen Victoria. 


Dijon 


Hotel Jura. 


Fontainebleau 


Hotel de Londres. a / 


Gorges du Fier . 


Chilet Hotel C^^uJA/Vl 


Hyeres 


Hotel des lies d'Or. ^ ^ ^^^ \ 


Lyons 


Hotel de TEurope. 


Mcuon 


Hotel de TEurope. 


Marseilles . 


Hotel du Louvre et de la Paix. 


Mentone 


Hotel Grande Bretagne. 


Modanc 
Nice . 


/ Grand Hotel Internation^* 
\ Station Buffet r CuJ'^^^^ 
Grand Hotel. C7 ^^ 


Pontarlier. 


Hotel de la Poste. 




jrCJrand Hotel (Special Coupons). 




f Hotel Bedford „ 


Paris ♦ 


JL tLondres et New York, Place du Havre. 




I St Petersbourg, 35, Rue Caumartin. 




^Jiondres, 8, Rue St Hyacinthe. 


Pau . 


Grand Hotel Ga.ssion: 


Rouen 


Smith's Albion Hotel. 


Semnoz Alps 


Ch&let Hotel de Semnoz. 


Toulon 


Grand Hotel. 



• Sec special note on cover of Hotel Coupons, 
t At the Hotels marked thus Cook's Tickets may be procured. 
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Switzerland and the Alpine Districts. 

Aarau . Hotel de la Cigogne. 

Alpnacht . . Hotel Pilatus. 

Aftdennatt . Hotel Trois Rois. 

Baden {Switzerland) Hinterhof. 



Basle. 

Berne 

Bellinzona • 

Bex . 

Brienz 

Brigue 

Chaux de Fonds 

Coire, 



Falls of the Rhine (Neuhausen) Schweizerhof. 



Fliulen 
Fribourg • 

Geneva 

m 

Giessbach . 

Grindelwald 

HospenthaJ 

Interlackm 

La Tour . 

Lausanne 

Lauierbrunnen 
Leukerbad . 
Lucerne 

Lutigem . 

Lugano 
Martigny , 
Meyringen . 
Montr eux , 
Morges 
Neuchatel .. 
Ragatz 
Rigi 

Rorschach . 
Samaden # 

Sarnen 



Hotel Trois Rois. 
Hotel Belle Vue. 
Hotel de la Ville. 
Hotel des Bains. 
Hotel de la Croix Blanche. 
Hotel de la Poste. 
Hptel de la Fleur de Lis. 
Hotel Steinbock. 



Hotel Croix Blanche et Poste. 

Hotel Zaeheringen. 

(Grand Hotel de Russie et Anglo- Ameri- 
( Hotel du Lac. [cain. 

Hotel Giessbach. 

Hotel de TAigle Noir. 

Meyerhof. 
r Hotel Victoria. 
(Hotel Ritchard. 

Hotel du Rivage. 
(Hotel Gibbon. 
1 Hotel d'Angleterre, Ouchy, 

Hotel du Capricome. 

Hotels des Alps and Belle Vue. 

Hotel du Cygne (Swan). 
rHoteldu Lion d'Or. 
(Hotel Oberwald. ^ 

Hotel du Pare. 

Hotel Clerci 

Hotel du Sauvage. 

Langbein's Hotel Beau-S^jour au I<iac. 

Hotel des Alps. 

Grand Hotel du Lac. 

Hotel Quellenhof. 

Hotel du Rigi Kulm. 

Hotel Seehof. 

Hotel Bemina, 
/Brunig Hotel. 
|HoteldeUOberw^d, 
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St. Nicholas 


Grand Hotel. 


Sierre 


Hotel Belle Vue. 


Splugen 


Hotel de la Poste. 


Thoune {Thun) . 


Hotel Belle Vue. 


Thusis 


Hotel Via Mala. 


Trient 


Hotel du Glacier de Trient. 


Vtvey 


Grand Hotel Vevey. 


Vernayaz , 


Hotel des Gorges de Trient. 


Zurich 


Hotel Belle Vue. 


Belgium, ] 


Holland, The Rhine, Germany, and 




Austria. 


Aix-la'ChapelU . 


Hotel du Dragon d*Or. 


Amsterdam 


Old Bible Hotel. 


^ M m 


r Hotel de la Paix. 
I Hotel dc I'Europe. 


Antwerp . 


Augsburg . 


Hotel de Baviere. 


Baden-Baden 


Hotel de Hollande. 




j Markgraft's Hotel de TEurope. 
\ Bartickow's Hotel des Princes. 
^Topfer's Hotel. 


Berlin 




,Bingen 


Hotel Victoria. 


Bonn 


Grand Hotel Royal. 


Boppard . 


Hotel du Rhin. 


Botzen 


Hotel Kaiser Krone (Imperial Crown). 


Bremen 




Brixen 


Elephant Hotel. 


Bruges 


Hotel de Flandre. 


Brussels . 


(Hotel de la Poste. 
( Hotel du Grand MLroir. 


Coblentz . 


Hotel du Geant. 


Cologne 


Hotels Belle Vue and Hollande. 


Constance . 


Hotel Hecht. * 


Darmstadt 


Hotel Traube. 


Dresden . 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Ems . 


Hotel Darmstadt. 


Field of IVaterlo 


Museum Hotel. 


Frankfort . 


Grand Hotel du Nord. 


Freiburg {Baden 


r) Hotel Trescher zum Pfaum. 


Ghent 


Hotel de Vienne. 


Hanoi'er . 


British Hotel. 


Heidelberg, 


Hotel de I'Europe. 


Ho finef (Rhine) 


Weisberg's Hotel. 
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Imisbruck 

Mayaicc 

Metz 

Munich 

Neuwied 

Passau 

Rochefort 

Rotterdam 

Salzburg 

Schwalbach 

Strassburg 

Stuttgart 

The Hague 

Trieste 

Vienna 

Wiesbaden 
Worms 



Hotel Austria. 

Hotel de Hollande. 

Hotel de Paris. 

Hotel Belle Vue. 

Moravian Hotel. 

Hotel zum Grunen Engel. 

Hotel Biron. 

New Bath Hotel. 

Hotel Erzherzog Carl. 

Hotel Metropole. 

Hotel Maison Rouge. 

Marquardfs Hotel. 

Hotel du Vieux Doelen. ' 

Hotel de la ViUe. 

((Special Hotel ) Union Hotel. 
( Coupons). . . j Hotel Metropole. 

Grand Hotel du Rhin. 

Hotel de TEurope. 

Hotels in Italy. 



Alassio 


Hotel de Londres. 


Ancona 


Hotel della Pace. 


Arona 


Hotel de ritalie. 


BeUaggio . 
Bologna 


Hotel Grande Bretagne. 
Hotel Brun. 
. Station Buffet. ' 


Bordighera ♦- 
Brindisi . 


Hotel d'Angleterre* 
Hotel Oriental. 


Como (on Lake) . 
Corf u {Greece) . 
Chiavenna . 


Hotel de la Reine d'Angleterre. 
Hotel St. George. 
Hotel ConradL 


Domo d'Ossola . 


Hotel de la ViUe. 


« 


Hotel New York. 


Florence . 
Getwa 


Hotel de I'Europe. 

English and American Boarding Housei 

Palazzo d'Elci, 28, Via Maggio. 
Hotels de la ViUe and Trombetta Feder. 


La Tour . 


Hotel de I'Ours. 


Leghorn 
•Lucca 


Hotel Washington. 
Hotel de TUnivcrs. 


Mantua 


Hotel de TEcu de France. 


Menaggio . 
Milan 


Hotel Victoria. 
Hotel Royal. 
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Naples 


Hotel des Etrangers. 


Padua 


Hotel Stella d'Ore. 


PaUanza : 


Grand Hotel Pallanza. 


Parma 


Hotel de la Croix Blanche. 


Perugia . 


Hotel de Perugia. 


Pisa 


Hotel de Londres. 


Pome 


Hotel d*Allemagne. 


San Retno . 


Hotel Victoria. 


Sorrento . 


Hotel Traroontano. 


Spezia 


Hotel de la Croix de Malte. 


Stresa^ 


Hotel des lies Borrom^es. 


Syracuse • 


Hotel Victoria. 


\ Turin . 


Hotel Trombetta. 


Varese 


Grand Hotel Varese. 


t Veniu . 


Hotel Victoria. 


Verona 


Hotel Tower of London. 



Hotels in Sicily. 



Caiania 


Grand HoteL 


Messina . 


Hotel Victoria. 


Palermo 


Hotel de France. 


Syracuse . 


Hotel Victoria. 


Taormina . 


Hotel Timeo. 



Algeria and Tunis. 



Alger 


Hotel de la Regence. 


Batna 


Hotel de Paris. 


Biskra 


Hotel du Sahara. 


Blidah 


Hotel d'Orient. 


Bona 


Hotel d'Orient. 


Constantine, 


Hotel d'Orient. 


Guelma 


Hotel Auriel. 


Oran. 


Hotel de la Paix. 


Soukahras ; 


Hotel Thagaste. 


Tlemcen 


Hotel de France. 


Tunii 


Hotel de Paris. 



At the Hotels marked thus f Cuok's Tickets nuy be had 
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EASTERN HOTELS (SPECIAL COUPONS). 



Alexandria 
Cairo 
Suez . 
Port Said 

yerusalem 

Jaffa 
Beyrout 

Constantinople 
. Athens 



Hotel de rEurope. 

Shepheard-s Hotel, and the New Hotel. 

Suez Hotel. 

Hotel de France, and Hotel du Louvre. 
( Meditenranean Hotel. 
( Damascus Hotel. 

Twelve Tribes Hotel (Cook's Agency)* 

Hotel Belle Vue. 
r Hotel de Luxembu^. 
I Hotel d'Orient. 
{ Hotel des Etrangers. 
I Hotel d'Angletenre. 
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TOU RIST OFFICES. 


London < 

Liverpool 

Manchester . 
Leicester 
Birmingham . 
Dublin . 


Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street (Chief Office. | 
J 14, Cases Street (opposite New Centra) 
( Station). 

43, Piccadilly. 

63, Granby Street. 

16, Stephenson Place. 

45, Dame Street. - 


Paris 


1 5, Place du Havre. 


Cologne . 
Brussels 


40, Domhof. 

22, Galcrie du Roi. 


Geneva . 


90, Rue du Rhone. 


Rome 
Cairo 
Jaffa, Palestii 


I B, Piazza di Spagna. 
Cook's Pavilion, Shepheard's Hotel, 
le Cook's Agency, Twelve Tribes Hotel, 






\ 
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AMERICAN OFFICES. 



New. York 
Boston . 
Washington . 

New Orleans 
New Haven , 



261, Broadway. 

104, Washington Street. 

701, Fifteenth Street (opposite Treasury 

Department). 
29, Carondelet Street. 
74, Church Street. 
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186 




Page 


Abano 


Baldichieri 


. 54 


Adelsbcrg . . . . 


19 


Bardolino 


. 43 


Aitola 


28 


Bardonn^che . 


. 9 


Ala 


18 


Baths of Lucca 


. 226 


Albcnga . . . . 


15 


,, S. Giuliano 


. 220 


Alessandria . . . . 


54 


Battaglia. . 


. 186 


Alpignano . . . . 


i? 


Baveno .... 


25. 32 


Alseno 


m 


Belgirate. 
Bcllaggio 


• 34 


Altopascio . . . . 


220 


. 37 


Altorf 


2$ 


,, to Lecco . 


. 38 


Amsteg 


26 


Bellano .... 


. 37 


Andeer 


22 


Bellinzona . ^ 


. 29 


Andermatt . . . 


27 


Bergamo. 


. QI 


Annone . . . . . 


54 


Bianze .... 


. 64 


Appendix . . . . 


3" 


Bodio .... 


. 28 


Approaches to Italy 


7 


Bogliasco . . 


. 221 


Aauilei . . . 
Arbedo .... 


190 


BOLOG.NA : — 




. 28 


Academy of Arts . 


. 205 


Areola . . . . . 


222 


Accademia Filarmonica 


. 212 


Arezzo 


306 


Archiginnasio Antico . 


. 207 


Argegno . . . . 
Aries 


38 


Campo Santo 


. 213 


10 


Ccrtosa, The 


. 213 


Arona ...... 


. 34 


Churches : — 




Arona to Milan 


87 


S. Domenico 


. 203 


„ Genoa 


87 


S. Giacomo Maggiore 


. 205 


,, Turin 


88 


S. Giovanni in Monte 


. 205 


Arqua . . .186 


, 187 


S. Michele in Bosco . 


. 212 


Ascona .... 


• 31 


S. Petronio 


. 203 


Asti .... 


. 54 


' S. Stefano 


. 204 


Atzwang .... 


. 17 


Duomo 


. 202 


Avenza .... 


. 222 


Houses of Celebrated Mer 


i: — 


Avigliana 


10 


1 Benedict XIV. 


. 211 


Avignon .... 


10 


Galvani 


. 2ri 






Guido Reni 


. 211 


Baden .... 


. 18 


Gucrcino . 


. 211 


Bagliaco .... 


. 44 


Rossini 


. 212 



22 
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Page 


Page 


Bologna {continued) : — 




Camoglio . . . .221 


Madonna di S. Luca . 


212 


Campione 






44 


Palaces . . . . 


209 


Campo Dolcino 






22 


Bentivoglio 


211 


Campo Formio 






189 


della Mercanzi.1 


210 


Cannero . 






3« 


dei Podesta 


210 


Cannes . 






II 


Grabinski 


210 


Canobbio 






3> 


Pcpoli . . . . 


210 


Caiiossa . 






196 


Zambcccari 


211 


Carrara . 






222 


Zampieri . . . . 


210 


Casale . 






217 


Suburbs . . . . 


212 


Casalecchio . 






216 


Towers . . . . 


209 


Casalpusferlengo . 






190 


University . . . . 


209 


Cassano . 






91 


Bologna to Florence 


216 


Cassone . 






43 


„ Ravenna 


214 


Castel-Bolognese . 






214 


Bolzaneto . . . . 


55 


Castelfranco . 






X99 


Bonassola . . . . 


221 


Castelguelfo . 
Castelletto . 






191 


Bordighera . . . . 


13 






43 


Borgo a Buggiano . 


220 


Castel-Maggiore 






189 


Borgone* 


9 


Castelnuovo . 






97 


Borgo-Panigale 


216 


Cavour Canal . 






63 


Borgo S. Donnino . 


191 


Cento 






189 


Bormio 


36 


Cerro 






^ 


Borromean Isles 


32 


Certosa . 






Boschi 


"217 


Chambery 






7 


Botzen 


17 


Chaumont 






9 


Brana, The . . . . 


. 219 


Chiasso . 






29 


Brenner 


17 


Chiavari 






, 221 


Brenner Pass . . . . 


16 


Chiavenna 






22 


Brescia • . . . . 


93 


Chiusa di Verona . 






. 18 


Bresaa to Cremona . 


96 


Chivasso 






63 


„ Verona . 
Brianza, The . . . . 




Chioggia 
Churcncs, visiting . 






.185 
18 


Brieg 


23 


Cilli 






Brienno 


38 


Cisano . 






• 43 


Brigue 


23 


Coccaglio 






92 


Brissago 


31 


Codogno 






190 


Brixen .... 


. «7 


Codroipo 






. 189 


Burglen .... 


• 25 


Cogoleto 






. 15 


Busalla .... 


• 55 


Coire 






. 21 


Bussoleno 


• 9 


Coire to Colico 
Colico . 


4 


2 


. 21 
3.35 


Cadenabbia . . . 


. 38 


Colico to Como 


4 


1 1 


- 35 


Cadenazzo . . . 


29 


Col de Frtijus. 


A 


> i 


I 


Cadeo 


191 


Col de la Rue. 


1 


1 i 


. 7 


Calendar of Festivals, etc. 


3" 


Collegno . 






. 10 


Caldiero . . . . 


106 


Comacchio 






. 189 


Calcnziano . . . . 


. 219 


Como . . 


I 




. 39 


Cambiano . . . . 


54 
. 85 


Condove. 




1 


- 9 


Camerlata 


Coneeliano 






. 189 


,, to Como . 


. 85 


Cook s travelling coupon! 




. 5 


,, to Milan . 


■ 85 


,, hotel coupons 




• 4 


CMmriAf^o 


. 86 


Comichc Road 


1 




. 16 



INDEX. 
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Page 
Comiglia .221 

Correg£io \ , . . 196 

Corti<^lo . .189 

Cremia 36 

Cremona 96 

Crevola 24 

Cucciago 56 

Custom House Examinations . 3 
Custozza 97 

Daily Programme ... 6 

Deiva 221 

Dervio 37 

Desenzano . •43* 97 

Desio 86 

Devil's Bridge (St. Gotthard) . 26 
Dolomite Mountains . •17 

Domaso 36 
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